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„,NTSR^&fcTINCMRWlLLlXMBERRV, 

SEAL   ENGRAVER  IK  EDINBURGH.         ... 
^  ^TiV/j  a  portrait. 

WaUAM  BERRV  wa.  one  of  those  ^rU^J^ 
^ore  to  nature  than    -^"-t^o  L^^e         P^.^_ 

Guido,and  so.ne  others,  lus   -"^  °pene 

self  a  ronte,  that  made  ^^^^  "^^^^j;;,/ He  was 
,.  beyond  the  v.ews  of  ^^  P^  P-^,,  .^  Mr 
r  "  ^'V«.w^o-:ole  employment  was 
I^roctor,  of  Ed^^b^J  ^^^  „,^iiUy  and  gentry- 

cutting  coats  of  aims  .or  ^^^^t^ble  in  his 

i,   Scotland;    and  who    #jough     espec  ^  ^^^^^^^ 
riioral  character,   never    attained         su  ^ 


a  jietch  of  the  life  of  IV.  Berry.  March  5. 

in  liis  profcfsion,  as  to  make  his   name  be  known  as 
an  artist  out  of  his  own  country. 

For  some  years  after  Mr  Berry  began  businefs  on 
his  own  account,  he  pursued  the  same  line  with   his 
teacher ;  but  his  designs  were  so  elegant,  and  his  mode 
of  cutting  so  clean  and  fliarp,  as  soon  to  make  him 
be  taken  notice  of  as  a  superior  artist.     He  did  not, 
however,  venture  to  do  any  heaeh  in  the  stile  of  the 
cntiquf  entaglio's  for  several  years  ;  but  by  constant- 
ly studying  and  admiring  these,  he  at  last  resolved  to 
attempt  something  of  that  sort  himself;  and  the  sub- 
ject   he   chose   for  this  efsay  was  a  head  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  which  he  executed  in  a  stile  of  such  supe- 
rior excellence,  as  astonifticd  all  who  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  it.     But  as  Mr  Berry  was  him- 
self a  man  of  the   most   unaffected   modesty,   and   as 
this  hea(i  was   given  to  a  friend  in  a  retired   situa- 
tion in  life,  it  was  only  known  to  a  few  in  the  pri-. 
rate  eircle  of  his  acquaintance  ;  and  for  many  years 
was  scarcely  ever  seen  by  any  one  who  could  justly 
appreciate  its   merit  ;  and   was  totally  unknown  in 
thnt  circle  of  ;I)c  great,   which   alone    cap  afford  to 
grant  a  proper  reward  for  woiks  of  superior   excel- 
lence.    Owing    to  these  circumstances,    Mr  Berry 
was  permitted  to  waste  his  time,  during  the  best  part 
of  liis  life,  in  cutting  heraldic  seals,    for  which  he 
found  a  much  greater  demand   than  for  fine  heads, 
nt  such  1  price  as  could  indemnify  him  for  the  time 
that  was  necei'sarily  spent    in    bringing    works    of 
such  superior  excellence  to  perfection.  He  often  told 
the  writer  of  this  pnper,  thnt  though  some  gentlemen 
prtfitd  him  very  much  to  make  fine  heads  for  them, 
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vet  he  always  found  when  he  did  a  thing  of  that 
Jort,  that  when  he  gave  in  hi.  bill,  though  he 
had  charged  perhaps  not  more  than  half  the  money 
for  it,  that  he  could  have  earned  in  the  same  time 
at  his  ordinary  work,  they  always  seemed  to  thmk 
.the  i.-:ce  too  high;  which  made  him  exceedingly 
averse  10  engage  in  any  thing  of  that  sort. 

Yet  notwithstanding  these  considerations,  the  im- 
pulse of  genius  got  so  much  the  better  of  prudential 
considerations,  that  he  executed,  during  the  course  of 
his  life,  perhaps  ten  or  a  dozen  of  heads,  any  one  of 
which  would  have  been  sufficient  to  insuve  him  im- 
mortal fame  among  judges  of  e.cclUnce  m  this  dc- 
partment.     Amoug  these  were  heads  of  Thomson  the 
author  of  th.   Seasons.  Mary  queen  of  Scots   Oliver 
Cromwell,    Julius    Cxsar,  a    young    Hercules    and 
Mr  Hamilton  of  Bangour,   a  gentleman  of  Scotland, 
well  known  there,  on  account  of  some  beautiful  poe- 
tical effusions.     Of  these  only  two  were  copies  irom 
the  antique ;  and   they  were  executed   in  the  finest 
stile  of  these  celebrated  entagUo's.    The  young  Her- 
cules, in  particular,  which,   if  I   mistake  not,  be- 
longs to  the  earl  of  Findlater,   pofsefsed  that  un::f- 
fccted   plain  simplicity,  and  natural  concurrence  in 
the  same  exprefsion  of  youthful  innocence  through 
all  the  features,  conjoined  with  strength  and  dignity, 
which  is,perhaps,  the  most  difficult  of  all  cxprefsions 
to  be  hit  off  by  the  faithful  imitator  of  nature.   Like 
as  a  player  finds  it  much  lefs  difficult  to  imitate  any 
extravagant  riolence  of  character,  than  to  represent 
with  truth   and   perspicuity,  the  elegant  ease  of  the 
^endeman  j  so  the  painter  can  much  more  easily  do 
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lineate  the  most  violent  contortions  of  countenance, 
than  that  placid  serenity,  to  exprefs  which  requires 
a  nice  discrimination  of  such  infinitely  small  degrees 
of  variation  in  certain  lineaments,  as  totally  elude 
the  observation  of  men,  on  whose  mind  nature  has 
not  imprefsed,  with  an  irresistible  hand,  that  infi- 
nitely nice  perceptive  faculty,  which  constitutes  the 
efsence  of  genius  in  the  fine  arts. 

Berry  pofsefsed  this  faculty  in  such  a  high  degree, 
as  to  prove  even  a  bar  to  his  attaining  that  super- 
eminent  excellence  in  this  dt-partment,  which  na- 
ture had  evidentl}'-  qualified  him  for.  Even  in  his 
best  performances,  he,  himself,  thought  he  perceived 
defects,  which  bo  ont  else  remarked ;  and  which 
the  circumstances  above  alluded  to,  prevented  him 
from  correcting.  While  Ochcrs  admired  with  un- 
bounded applause,  he  looked  upon  his  own  perfor- 
mances with  a  kind  of  vexation,  at  finding  the  exe- 
cution not  to  have  attained  the  high  perfection  he 
conceived  to  be  attainable.  And  not  being  able  to 
afford  the  time  to  perfect  himself  in  that  nice  de- 
partment of  his, art,  this  made  him  extremely  averse 
to  attempt  it. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  aversion,  the  few  pieces  above 
named,  and  some  others,  were  extorted  from  him  by 
degrees,  and  they  cjime  gradually  to  be  known  ;  and 
wherever  they  were  known,  they  were  admired,  as 
superior  to  every  thing  produced  in  modern  times, 
unlefs  it  was  by  P.ccler  alon  e  at  Rome  ;  who  in  the 
same  line,  but  with  much  greater  practice  in  it,  had 
justly  attained  a  high  degree  of  celebrity.  Between 
the  excellence  of  these  two  artists,  connoifseurs  dif- 
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tVed  in  opinion  ,    some  being  inclined  to   give  tue 
palm   to    Berry,    while   others    preferred    Piccler. 
The  works  of  these  two   artists  were  well  known 
to  each  other  ;   and  each  declared,  with  that  manly 
kind  of  insenuou.aefs,  which  superior  genius  alone 
can  confer  on  the  human  mind,  that  the  other   was 
greatly    his  superior.     B^rry  admired     the    works 
of  Piccler  with  the  most   u..ciualified  approbation  ; 
and  the  writer  of  this  article,  thinks  he.never  gave 
such  high  sat..laction,  by  a  small    mark  of  atten- 
tion    as  he  gave  to  Mr  Berry,  by  givmg  him    an 
imprefsion  of  the  head  of  the  present  pope  Braschi, 
done  bv  Piccler,  which  he  had  got  from  Mr  Byres, 
the    gentleman   whose  animated    vindication  of  the 
Scotch,  makes  such  a  conspicuous  figure  in  Moore's 

traveh  in  Italy.  .     . 

Mr  B;.rry  pofsefsed  not  merely  the  art   of  imita- 
ting  busts,  or  figures  set  before  him,  in  which  he 
could  observe  and  copy  the  prominence,  or  the  de- 
prefsion    of  the  parts  ;  but    he     pof.efsed  a  faculty 
wtiich  presupposes    a    much  nicer    discrimination, 
VIZ.  that  of  being  able  to  execute  a  figure  m  rchevo, 
with  perfect  justnefs  in  all  its  l^arts,  which  was  co- 
pied  from  a  drawing   or    painting  upon  a  flit  sur- 
face      This  was  fairly  put  to  the  test  in  the  head 
he  executed  of  Hamilton  of  Bangour.      That  gentle- 
man had  been   dead  some  years,  when  his  relations 
wiOied  to  have    a  head  of  him  executed  by  Berry. 
Mr  Berry  had  never  himself  seen  Mr  Hamilton,  and, 
there   remained  no  picture  of  him  but  an  imperfect 
iketch,  which  was  by  no  means  a  striking  likenefs. 
This  was  put  into  the  han^ls  of  Mr  Berry,  to  serve 
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as  a  model  for  him  to  work  upon,  by  a  person  who 
had  known  Mr  Hamilton  very  well,  and  who  pointed 
out  the  defects  of  the  painting  in  the  best  way  that 
words  can  be  made  to  correct  things  of  this  nature  ; 
and  from  this  picture,  with  the  ideas  that  Mr  Berry 
had  imbibed  from  the  corrections,  he  made  a  head, 
which  every  one  who  knew  Mr  Hamilton,  allowed  to 
be  one  of  the  most  perfect  likenefses  that  could  be 
wilhed  for.     In  this,  as  in  all  his  works,  there  was 
a  correctnefs  in  the  outline,  and  a  truth  and  delica- 
cy in  the  exprefsion   of  the  features,   highly  emu- 
lous of  the  best   antiques  f  which   were    indeed  the 
models  on  which  he  formed  his  taste. 

Besides  the  heads  above  named,  he  also  executed 
some  full  length  figures,  both  of  men  and  other  a- 
animals,  in  a  stile  of  superior  elegance.  But  that  at- 
tention to  the  interests  of  a  numerous  family,  which 
a  man  of  sound  principles,  as  Mr  Berry  was,  could 
never  allow  him  to  lose  sight  of,  made  him  forego 
these   amusing   exertions,  for  the  more   lucrative, 
though  lefs  pleasing  employment,  of  cutting  heraldic 
seals,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  his  constant 
employment  from  morning  to  night,  for  forty  years 
together,  with  an  afsiduity  that  has  few  examples  in 
modern  times.     In  this  department  he  was   without 
dispute  the  first  artist  (rf  his  time;  but  even  here, 
that  modesty,  which  was  so  peculiarly  his  own,  and 
that  invariable  desire  to  give  full  perfection  to  ever 
thing   he    put  out    of   his    hands,    prevented    him 
from  drawing  such  emolument  from  his  labours    as 
he  might,  and  ought  to  have  done.    Of  this  the   fol- 
lowing atiecdote,   which  consists   witk   the   perfect 
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knowledge  of  the  writer,  will  serve  as  an  example 
and  illustration. 

The  duke  of  B \  vfhen  he  succeeded 

to    his   estate,   was    desirous  of  having  a  seal   cut 
with   his   arms,    "iSc    properly  blazoned    upon    it. 
But  as  there  were  no  lefs  than  thirty-two  compart- 
ments in  the  fhield,  which   was  of  necefsity  confined 
to  a  very  small  space,  so  as  to  leave  room  for  the 
supporters,   and  other   ornaments,  within  the   com- 
pafs  of  a  seal  of  an  ordinary  size,  he  found  it  a  mat- 
ter of  great  difficulty  to  get  it  executed.     Though  a 
native  of  Scotland  himself,  the  duke  never   expec- 
ted to  find  a  man  of  the  first  ra^c  eminence  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  applied  to  the  most  eminent  seal  engra- 
vers in  London  and  in  Paris,  all  of  whom  declined 
to  do  it,  as  a  thing  that  exceeded  their  power  to  ex- 
ecute.    At  this  his  grace  was  highly  disappointed  j 
and  having  exprefsed  to  a  gentleman,  who  was  on  a 
visit  to  him,  the  vexation  he  felt  on  this  occasion, 
the  gentleman,  who    knew   Mr  Berry,  aflted  if  he 
had  applied  to  Mr  Berry.     "  No,  (said  the  duke;)  I 
did  not  think  of  finding  any  one  in  Edinburgh,  who 
eould  execute  a  talk  that  exceeded  the  powers  of  the 
first  artists  in  London  and  Paris."  The  gentleman  said 
he  was  in  a  mistake  ;  and  that  he  would  undertake 
that  Berry  could  execute  it.    The  duke,  impatient  to 
try,  went  to    Edinburgh  with    the   gentleman  next 
morning,  who    called    upon    Mr  Berry,  whom    he 
found,  as  usual,  sitting  at  his  wheel.     Without  in- 
troducing the  duke,  or  saying   any  thing  particular 
to  Mr  Berry,  he  just  ihowed  him  an  imprefsion  of  » 
-.eal  that  the  duchefs  dowager   had  got  cut  a  gccl 
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many  years  before,  by  a  Jew  in    London,   who  was 
dead  before  the  duke  thought  of  his  seal,  and  which 
had  been  ftiown  to  the  others  as  a  pattern,  aiking  him 
if  he  would  cut   a  seal  the  same  with  that.     Aftei- 
examining  it   a  little,   Mr   Berry  answered  readily 
that  he  would.     The  duke,  pleased  and  astoniflied  ?t 
the    same  time,  cried  out,   "  Will  you  by  G— d  !" 
Mr  Berry,  who  thought  this  implied   some  sort  of 
doubt  of  his  abilities,  was  a  little  piqued  at  it ;  and 
turning  round  to  the  duke,  whom  he  had  never  seen 
before,  nor  knew  ;  '  Yes  (said  he,)  Sir  ;  if  I  do  not 
make  a  better   seal  than  this,  I  ihall  take   no  pay- 
ment for     it.'     The  duke,   highly  pleased,   left  the 
pattern  with  Mr  Berry,  and  went  away.     The  pat- 
tern  seal  contained,  indeed,   the  various  devices  on 
the  thirty-two  compartments,  distinctly  enough  to  be 
seen,  but  none  of  the  colours    were  exprefsed.     Mr 
Berry,  in  a  proper  time,  finifned  the  seal;  on  which 
the  figures   were  not  only  done  with  superior  ele- 
gance, but  the  colours   on  every  part   so  distinctl> 
marked,  that  a  painter  could  delineate  the  whole,  or 
a  herald  blazon  it,   with  the  most  perfect  accuracy. 
•  For  this  extraordinary  exertion  of  talents,  he  char- 
ged no  more  than  thirty- two    guineas,    though    the 
pattern  seal  had  cost  seventy -five.    Thus  it  was,  that, 
notwiihstanding  he  pof..ficd  talents  of  the  most  su- 
perior kind,  and  afuduity  almost  unequalled,  obser- 
ving  at  all    times   a    strict  economy  in    hi::  f-ni'ly.. 
Mr  E'-'-y  died    at  last,  in  circumstances   that  were 
not  affluent  ;  which  adds  one  more  to  the  numerous 
list  of  examples,  that  genius  seldom  tends  to   aug- 
ment  the  domestic  prosperity  of  man.     And  that 
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i'lefi'a  man  of  eminence  in  arts  appreciates  h.s  own 
work,  properly,  and   is  so   fortunately    s.tuated  as 
Tot  brought  'o'rward  to  public  view,  dur.ng  h.  own 
ife  time,  he  may  be  suffered  to  Uve  neglected    an 
die  without  having  tasted  of  the  fruits  of  that  gc- 

"*"^*  „«  artist    Mr  Berry  occupied 

Besides  eminence  as  an  artist,  mr  ner  y        ^ 

a  high  degree  of  respect   among  the  circle  of  h.s  ac- 

Laintance.  on  account  of  the  integrity  of  h.s  moral 

Eacter.  'and  the  strict  principles  of  honour  wKich 

on  all  occasions  inHuenced  h.s  conduct.     He  ma  - 

ried  a  daughter  of  Mr  Andrew  Anderson  of  Drefsal- 

ig.  a  man  of  the  strictest  probity    w.th  whom  he 

lived  in    habits  of  the  most  cordial  intimacy.     By 

hlr  he  left  a  numerous  family  of  children,  who  now 

promise  to  be.  3me   distingui(hed  membe-.s   of  the 

community  to  which  they  belong. 

Mr  Berry  died  on  the  third  of  June  1783.  m  the 
fifty-third  year  of  his  age.     .  .      . 

The  portrait  from  which  this  engrav.ng  is  taken. 
'    i.  a  very   striking   Ukenefs,    which  the  engraver, 
with  his  usual  ability,  has  happily  catched  m  the  fi- 
gure  that  accompanies  this  ntt"^^^;;^ 

ANECDOTE. 
Augustus,  king  of  Pola..d.  had  pafsed  for  a  prodigy 
of  strength.  At  the  table  of  the  emperrr,  he  took  a 
:  iver  dil  in  -hich  there  was  wine,  and  hav.ng  made 
1  globe  f  it.  confined  the  wine  in  it  close  e very 
Jy  ;  then  squeezing  it  with  his  fingers,  made  the 
wine  play  to  the  very  roof  of  the  apartmeot. 
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Original  Anecdotes  of  Hunting. 
For  the  Bee, 

Hunt  tig,  to  thoie  who  derive  the  ideal  on  that  lubjcct  from  what 
ihcy  ob&erve  in  highly  civilized  countr  ,  cm  only  be  sonsidcred  as  a 
frivolous  amusement;  but  if  ihey  enteiid  their  views  to  an  early  jtjte 
of  societjr,  where  nun  is  foiced  to  contend  for  dominion  with  the  fero- 
cious beasts  of  the  desert,  or  to  find  a  sub!,i9tcnce  from  the  arimals  he 
can  subduf,  it  becomes  a  subject  highly  interesting.  An  eastern 
pr.rce,  at  a  very  eaily  period,  wa,  c    ebraied  ,s  ''  a   mighty  hunter  be- 

.  fore  the  Lord;"  and  tlie  names  of  Hercules  and  Theseus  have  be- 
C-r.'e  immortal  because  ot  their  peculiar  eminence  in  this  art.  In- 
deed nothing  10  much  discovers  the  vast  pre-eminence  that  man  cnjoya 
above  al  \.-  o.her  pans  of  the  animaf  creation  as  the  history  of  liun- 
ting.  Ransacic  every  corner  of  the  globe,  in  every  state  of  soiiety  you 
f.nJ  man  pofsefs  a  decided <lominion  overall  other  aiiiaia  s.  By  obsei- 
ving  their  faculties,  their  habits,  and  propensities,  he  learns  equally  t« 
iiibdue  the  strongest,  and  to  overtake  the  swiftest  of  the  animate  cre- 
aii  n.  Nothing  eludes  his  grasp  j  and  the  ingenu  y  that  the  most 
savage  triLei  i-.iscovei,  in  the  ait  of  overcoming  the  animals  t. at  mo. 
lest  tl.em,  or  tliosi-  that  minis.er  to  their  subsistence,  will  often  fill 
with  astunilhment  the  minds  of  the  most  civilized  people.  It  is  these 
uncultivated  people  alone,  who  from  necefsity  arc  obliged  to  study 
the  manners  of  the  brute  creation  with  attention,  that  civilized  na- 
tions can  acquire  a  proper  knowledge  of  these  creatures.  To  the  na- 
turalist, therefor*,  the  history  of  hunting  must  prove  extremely  interes- 
ting, and  to  no  man  can  they  prove   iBlifferent, 

Jor  the  anecdotes  resp.ctifg  hun  ing  in  Rufsia,  that  Ihall  occur  under 
this  hejd,  the  Editor  is  obliged  to  his  respectable  correspondent  Arc- 
tUu!.  For  thus;  respecting  the  American  Indians,  he  is  indebced  to 
Mr  Patrick  Cnmpbell,  who  has  been  so  obliging  as  to  allow  him  to  ex- 
tract with  freedom,  from  his  "  Travels  ii  North  America,"  now  ia 
the  preft,  many  very  cuii^us  articles  of  this  kind,  whicii  will  be  mar- 
ked as  they  oc  ur. 

Mode  $)/ hnntit!^  the  bear  in  Ru/sia. 

1  o  encourage  the  peasants  not   to  destroy  the  bear 

clandestinely   amongst     themselves,    for    the    Ikin , 

hams,  grease,  i^c.  (all  profitable  articles  ;)  at  least 

Hot  to  destroy  them  ia  a  certain  district  round   P^ 
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terlburgh,  within  the  range  of  the  imperial  hunt,  aa 
edict  offers,  for  every  bear  pointed  out  by  a  peasant, 
%  sack  or  cool  of  corn  for  seed,  with  ten  rubles  in 
money,  which  he  receives  at  the  grand  huntsman's 
office  in  St  Peterfburgh  ;  and  when  it  is  considered 
what  they  lose  by  not  killing  it  themselves,  by  the 
destruction  of  their  corn,  and  by  the  time  employed 
in  coming  to  town,  and  attending  the  chace,  the  re- 
gard is  not  too  great. 

First  lear  chace. 
Four  winters  ago,  a  peasant   having  given  infor- 
mation at  the  grand  Veneur's  office,  prince  Galitzen, 
<tf  a  bear  having  been  found  in  a  wood  about  twenty 
Yersts  beyond  her  majesty's  country  palace  of  Ra- 
nenbome,  the  Veneur   Potemkin,  the  second  in    the 
department  of  the  imperial  hunt,  set  out  in  pursuit 
of  it,  with  a  number  of  huntsmen,  armed,  as  is  usual 
en  these  occasions,  with  guns,  spears,  andcutlafses.  or 
des  couteaux  de  chate.  The  Veneur  was  accompanied 
on  this  occasion,  by  the  two  senators  count  A  lex/ 
Rosomoflky,  and  Mr  de  Sadouoff fky,  with  the  master 
<»f  the  horse,  general  Ribender,  and  Mr  John  Far. 
quharson,aBritifti'gentleman,  and  a  keen  sportsman*. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  party  in  the   indicated  wood, 
the  peasant  pointed  out  the  winter  habitation  of  the 
bear,  who  at  that  season  is   remarkably  lazy ;  the 
hunters  immediately  took  two  pieces  of  thread  net, 
such  as  is  used  to  catch  partridges,  and  after  cutting 
a  little  avenue  through   the  brufti  wood   with  their 
cutlafses,  for  some  way  behind  and  before  the  bear, 
lined  the  walk  they  had  thus  cut  out  for  the  animal, 

*  I  mention  these  names  on  this  occasion,  as  s6me  of  the  facts  may 
apfe»r  loo  vfonderfui  to  be  believed  without  this  .precaution. 
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with  the  two  long  pieces  of  net,  a  fence,  weak  as  it 
may  appear,  which  that  strong  and  furious  animal 
never  ventures  to  break  ;  so  that  they  are  sure  he 
will  endeavour  to  escape  in  the  direction  of  the  ave> 
nue,  at  each  end  of  which,  certain  death  awaits  him, 
from  the  gentlemen  hunters  at  one,  and  the  huntsmen 
at  the  other.  This  preliminary  arrangement  being 
made,  the  huntsmen  began  to  make  as  much  noise 
behind  him  as  pofsible,  to  drive  him  in  the  opposite 
direction,  where  the  gentlemen  were  waiting  in  si. 
leuce  to  fhoot  at  him  on  his  approach,  supported  by 
a  rank  of  spearsmen,  who  advance  in  ca^e  of  the 
hunters  mifsing  their  aim,  and  be  ng  afsailed  by. 
the  furious  animal,  rendered  always  so  by  the  dis« 
charge  of  a  gun,  especially  if  he  is  wounded. 

There  happened  not  ing  wojrth  mentioning  in  this 
first  chace,  except  that  the  bear,  instead  of  running 
in  the  expected  direction,  from  the  noise,  towards  the 
noble  sportsmen,  turned  suddenly  on  the  hallooing 
huntsmen,  and  overturaed  one  of  them  (though 
without  injury,)  before  he  was  dispatched  by  tho 
rest.  ,» 

It  is  curious,  however,  to  observe,  in  the  above 
simple  arrangement,  the  wonderful  effect  of  the  thread 
net,  which  sets  as  effectual  bounds  to  the  liberty  and 
course  of  such  a  vigorous  animal,  as  if  made  of  bars  of 
iron  ;  such  is  his  instinctive  aversion  to  what  has 
the  appearance  of  a  toil ;  and  it  is  likewise  singular 
that  the  'Rufsians  (hould  have  discovered  this  trait  it) 
bruin's  character,  which  I  presume  is  new  evet) 
to  your  able  writer  on  the  philosophy  of  natural 
history  j  as  may  pofsibly  be  another  in  the  charac* 
ter  of  the  black  game  to  be  mentioned  farther  on. 
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Second  bear  cbace. 
Another  monstrous  bear,  whom  a  single  huntsman 
met  v^ithin  ab.ut  an  hour  after,  whilst  at  a  distance 
from  his  companions,  beating  about  tor  game,  affor- 
ded a.i  uncommon   instance  of  strength,  and  courage 
alluded  to  in  the  note.     The  noise   the   two  made, 
drew  the  party  of  gentlemen  to  the  spot,  who  happened 
to  be  nearer  it  than  the  profefsional  huntsmen ;  and  they 
wtre  astonifhed  to  fnd  a  large  bear  on  his  hind  legs, 
fighting  with  a  man,  who  happened  to  be  without  his 
couteau   Je  chafse,    the   useful  an.,  usual  weapon  on 
such  occasions.    The  bold  fellow  held  the  bear,  taller 
than  himself,  by  the  ear,  at  arm's  length,  with  his  r. gat 
hand,"  and  with  the  left   was  striking  him    on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  head,   every  time   he   offered    to 
bite  or  claw  the  extended  arm,  which  kept  him  from 
being    hugged.     Count  Alexy  Rosomoflky.    much 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  huntsman,  with  the  rest 
of  the  company,  called  him  to  let  go  the  animal  that 
they   might  (hoot   him,   or    he  certainly  would  be 
destroyed  ;  but  the  hardy   Rufsian   replied,  that  the 
bear  was  only  in  joke,  although  he  had  already  claw- 
ed  his  face   in  such  a  manner,  that   no   one   knew 
which  of  the   men  it  was,  thus   engaged   in   single 
combat.  At  this  moment  a  number  of  his  companions 
came  running  up,  and  insteadof  attempting  to  kill  the 
bear,  instantly  took  off  their  belts  ;  and  coming  be- 
hind the  animal,  still  struggling  with  their  comrade, 
and  growling   as  they  do   when  attacked,  slipt  one 
belt  into  his  mouth,  a  couple  more  round  his  body, 
»nd  carried  him  oif  alive. 
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"Third  bear  cbace. 

Since  the  above  mentioned  hunt,  an  old  superan^ 
nuated  huntsman,  retired  on  a  pension,  and  living 
in  a  ^lUt  not  far  from  Paulof  (ky,  the  summer  palace 
of  the  great  duke,  killed  another  large  bear  when 
quite  alone,  with  his  conteau  de  ihafse. 

The  old  sportsman  had  fallen  unexpectedly  on  a 
bear,  whilst  sauntering  in  the  woods  in  search  of 
-other  game.  The  noise  of  his  gun,  probably  fired 
close  to  the  animal  without  knowing  it,  brought 
him  upon  the  old  man,  unable  to  save  himself 
by  flight ;  he  therefore  drew  his  side  arm,  and  as  the 
bear  rose  to  hug  him,  plunged  it  so  fortunately  into 
its  belly,  as  to  lay  it  dead  at  his  feet.  He  then  went 
home,  and  having  procured  a  boor's  cart,  conveyed 
bis  prey  to  his  imperial  highnefsi,  who  was  so  char- 
med with  the  bold  veteran,  that  he  gave  him  an  hun- 
dred rubles  for  hi  aged  prowcfs,  and  ordered  him  to 
keep  the  (kin  as  a  trophy  of  it,  which  he  did,  and 
ihows  to  this  day  with  much  pride. 

.,  .  .  Fourth  bear  cbace. 

When  upon  this  subject  it  is  worth  while  t* 
mention  the  manner  in  which  the  hunters  attack 
the  bear,  when  only  three  in  number,  the  least 
that  venture  on  that  dangerous  businefs,  with  a  pre- 
meditated design. 

When  one  is  found,  the  three  sportsmen  take 
their  station  at  a  certain  distance  and  direction  from 
one  another ;  one  of  them  fires  at  the  animal,  on 
which  he  immediately  makes  towards  him  j  the  se^ 
coad  then  fires  to  draw  liim  to  the  other  side,  and 
the  third  does  the  same,  to  give  him  a  third  direc- 
tion. By  the  time  these  manoeuvres  are  executed,  the 
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first  sportsman  has  time  to  load  again,  and  in  this 
manner  they  fire  and  load  alternately,  till  they  have 
dispatched  their  game. 

Mode  of  tracing  the  hear  in  summer. 
There  is  still  another  curious  circumstance  atten- 
ding the  Rufbian  bear  hunt,  and  that  is  the  manner 
the  peasants   trace   them  out   in  summer,  by   what 
may  be  called,    in  sporting    language,  their  form, 
with  the  method  they  have  of  judging  of  his    sixe 
by    it,  although,   properly  speaking,  it  is    only  the 
form  of  his  hinder  parts,  and  not  of  his  whole  body. 
The  bear  is  fond  of  corn,  and  makes  a  great  ha- 
voc among  it  by  the  quantity  he  consumes,    and  the 
quantity  he  treads  under  foot ;    but    the   manner   of 
his  feeding  on  it  is  very  re  varkable,  especially  as   it 
is  in    that  act,  he  leaves  what  the  peasants  call  his 
form,  in  the  earth,  and  by  which   they  trace    him 
from  one  part   to  another  during  his  feeding  season. 
On  this  animals  finding  a  field  of  corn  to  his  taste, 
either  in  the  milky  or   ripe  state  of  the  grain,   he 
chooses  out  a  soft  spot  amongst  it,  free  from  stones, 
where  he  sits  down  on;his  buttocks,  and  eats  all  round 
him  as  far  as  he  can  reach,  turning  on  his  buttocks 
as  a  center  ;   so  as  to   make  a  hole  or  print  in  the 
ground,  round  and  smooth  like  a  large   bason.  This 
ascertains  to  the  peasant  the  siie  of  h'       ind  quar- 
ters, and  measuring  from  that  to  the  cropped  circle  in 
the  corn  all  around,   they  judge   of  his   length  ;  as 
the  lazy  animal  never  quits  his    seat   to  eat  further 
than  the  utmost  reach  of  his  muzzle  and  paws,  but 
xemoves  to  a  frefh  spot,  when  all  is  consumed  near 
him,  and  begins  the  samebusinefs  over  again.  These 
prints  or  forms,  then,  by  their  comparative  frefl'. 
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ncfs,  apprize  the  peasant*  of  their  approach  to  the 
enemy  they  are  tracing.  So  that  the  discovery  of 
the  bear  in  summer,  depends  on  this  second  remark, 
able  trait  in  bruin's  character,  which  I  must  own 
was  new  to  me,  as  it  may  probably  be  to  some  more 
of  your  readers. 

Mode  of  hunting  the  biar  in  Finland. 

The  Finifti  peasants,  a  very  different  race  from  the 
Rufsians,  mark  the  difference  of  their  characters,  by 
the  lefs  dangerous  and  active  mode  they  hunt  the 
bear  ;  and  although  I  believe  their  stratagems  are 
better  known  to  Europe,  than  those  I  have  given 
above,  I  ftiall  however  relate  them  likewise  as  prac- 
tised  in  Rufsia. 

The  Fin  erects,  about  the  middle  of  a  tree,  in  the 
bears  favourite  haunts,  a  species  of  small  round  scaf- 
fold, much  in  the  stile,  >*hether  for  form  or  positi- 
on, of  one  of  the  tops  of  a  (hip;  on  this  he  sits  secure, 
and  waits  with  patience  the  arrival  of  the  animal  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree,  attracted  by  honey,  or  some 
other  favourite  food,  placed  there  as  a  bait,  and 
ftioots  at  him  through  holes  made  in  his  stage.  But 
flvould  he  only  wound,  instead  of  killing  the  bear,  the 
animal  is  stopped  in  its  furious  course  up  the  tree, 
vhirh  he  climbs  like  a  cat,  by  the  round  top,  which 
sets  bound  to  his  pursuit,  and  gives  the  secure  hun- 
ter still  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of  dispatch- 
ing him.  He  is  likewise  always  armed  with  an  ax, 
to  chop  off  his  paws,  fhould  they  appear  above  the 
stage,  in  attempting  to  mount  it ;  so  that  this  species 
of  hunting,  in  use  amongst  the  Fins  subject  to  Ruf- 
sia, (much  inferior  to  their  Swedifti  brethren^  may 
be  almost  said  to  b€  unattended  with  danger. 
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Jccounl  of  a  le.  -  chacc  extracted  from    Mr  Cam(>~ 
Ic'fs  Travel'  in  North  America. 
In   one  of  these  excursions,    many    stories  were 
told  me  of  the  bears  in  this  country  ;  one  of  which, 
as  being  somewhat  curious,  I  Ihall  relate. 

On  an   island,   called  Spoon  island,    which  I   had 
paficd  a  day  or  two  before,  there  were   seven  bears 
killed  in  one  day.     A  gentleman  and  lus  son,  near  a 
house  in  which  I  then  lodged,  l.ad  been  out  working 
at  hay,  having  pitch    forks    and  rakes  ;  and  seeing 
a  monstrous  bear,  quite  dose    to    the   nver,    they 
prcfsed  so  hard  upon   him    a.  to  drive  him  into   the 
water.     They  th'-n  thought    they  had  him  secure, 
as  there  was  a  boat  near  them,  to  which  they  im- 
mediately ran  ;   and  having    pursued  and    come   up 
with  him,  they  struck  and   pelted   him  with    the 
pitch    forks    and    Ihafts  till    they    b-oke  them  to 
pieces.      The    exasperated    monster    now,  as    they 
had  no  .veapon  to  annoy  him,   turned  the  chacc  on 
his  adversaries  ;    and  fixing  his  fore  piiws   upon  the 
gunnell  of  the  boat,  attempted  to  get   in.      They  did 
all  they  could  to  keep  him    out,    but  their   efforts 
were  in  vain  ;-he  got  in.     So  that  at  last  they  liad 
nothing  else  for  it,  but  either  to  jtmp  out  ii.ro  the 
water,  or    stay  in  the    boat    and    be   torn  to   pieces. 
They  chose   the  former,    and    swam  a-(h<.re.      Ihe 
bear,  now  master  of  tlif  boat,  whence  the  enemy  bat- 
tered him,  was  so  severely  galled  witli  the  strokes  and 
wounds  he  had  received,  that  he  made  no  attempt  to 
follow,  but  continued  iu  the  boat,  otherwiic  he  might 
vat.  siv.  C  *" 
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have  soon  overtaken  them,  and  have  had  ample  re- 
venge, as  he  could  swim  three  times  faster  than  thej. 
They  immediately  ran  to  the  house  for  guns,  and 
when  they  came  back,  saw  him  sitting  in  the  boat, 
and  dipping  one  of  his  paws  now  and  then  in  the 
water,  and  wafliing  his  wounds  ;  on  which,  levelling 
their  pieces,  they  fliot  him  dead. 

The  landlord  of  the  house  I  put  up  at,  when  this  sto- 
ry was  told,  fliewed  me  one  of  the  paws  of  this  bear, 
which,  on  account  of  its  great  size,  he  kept  as  a 
Ihow  ;  and  adacd,  that  he  was  as  big  as  any  yearling 
calf.  So  that  one  may  easily  conceive  the  havock 
and  destruction  committed  in  a  country  so  much  in- 
fested with  such  monstrous  and  ravenous  animals, 
especially  on  fheep,  the  simplest  and  silliest  of  all 
creatures,  who  fall  an  easy  prey  to  beasts  of  far  lefs 
strength  and  size.  Many  of  these  harmlefs,  yet  use». 
I'ul  animals,  were  destroyed  by  bears  in  this  very 
neighbourhood  ;  where  one  man  sustained  the  lofs  of 
thirty  of  his  fheep  within  a  Ihort  space  ;  and  even 
young  cattle  often  were  devoured,  and  carried  off 
by  them  ;  yet  they  prefer  swine,  when  they  can  get 
them,  to  any  other  meat. 


FRAGMENTS  OF  LORD BACON. 

'.  '        ^  INTRODUCTORY  LETTER,  '  ^  '„'." 

Sir,    .   '      To  the  Editor  of  the  Bee. 

Di 
URiNG  one  of  mj  late  pedestrian  journeis,  to  ex- 
amine and  glean  the  beauties  iind    curiosities  of  this 
iiUeresting  island  of  Britain,  I  happeaed  to  be  cnter- 
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tained  at  the  house  of  a  venerable  old  widow  lady, 
in  the  county  of  Brecknock,  the  heirefs  of  a  small 
Highland  estate,  to  which  Hie  had  unluckily  failea  in 
bringing  an  heir. 

In  her  hospitable,  but  decaying  mansion,  there  was 
a  portrait  upon  board,  of  no  great  excellence,  save 
for  its  being  an  original  of  the  great  lord  Bacon. 

As  I  was  gazing  with  great  eagernefs  on  this  por- 
trait, the  good  lady  said  to  me,  "  You  seem  Sir  to  be 
a  great  admirer  of  lord  Bacon,  when  you  can  fix  so 
ravenously  upon  that  poor  picture  of  his  person." 
•  Madam,  (replied  I,)  how  can  I  but  doat    upon 
the  Ihell  that  contained   such  a  wonderful  kernel  !* 
"  My  grandfather  (rejoined  the  lady,)    by  my  mo- 
ther's side  of  the  house,  was  a  Rawley  ;    and  from 
him  this  picture  came  down  to  me,  with  a  box  of 
old  papers,  most  of  which    have  been  used  in  the 
family     for     domestic    purposes,    as    they   lay  all 
higgledy  piggledy,    and  seemed  to  be  nothing  but 
jottings,  and  in  a  hand  quite  illegible.     However,  I 
gathered  from  these  papers,  that  they  were  gotten  at 
the    same  time    with  the    picture,    as  the   parson 
could  here  and  there  decypher,  in  the  antick  wri- 
ting, the  names    of  Bacon  and  Rawley  ;  so   I  used 
no  more  of  these  papers,  but  made  the  parson  look 
more  attentively  at  them,  who  advised  me  to  keep 
them,  as  they  might  contain  some  hints    about  my 
estate ;  and  that  he  could  trace  out  somewhat  that 
seemed  to  relate  to  the  good  estate  of  the  church." 
Upon  this,  I  aflced  the  lady's  permifsiou  to  exa^ 
a^e  the  box,  which  Ihe  very  frankly  graated. 
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I  had  no  sooner  examined  a  few  of  the  loose  pa- 
pers, which  lay  in  chaotic  confusion,  than,  to  my 
great  joy,  1  found  severals,  that,  from  their  co'tex- 
lure,  appeared  to  be  parts  of  an  efsay  on  the  art  ot 
life,  and  that  they  bore  the  strongest  marks  of  the 
stile  of  the  illustrious  lord  Bacon. 

Stung  with  the  most  violent  curiosity,  and  anima- 
ted in  my  research  by  what  I  had  seen,  I  intreated 
my  kind  hostefs,  to  allow  me,  in  her  presence,  or  in 
the  presence  of  the  parson,  to  examine  the  whole 
mafs,  to  which  (he  readily  consented  ;  and  the,worthy 
clergyman  waved  his  presence,  on  my  promising 
him,  upon  my  honour,  if  I  found  any  thing  relating 
to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  in  respect  of  tythes,  that  I 
would  hy  them  aside,  and  transcribe  them  from 
the  manuscripts. 

Having  seen  much  of  the  hand  writing  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis Bacon,  in  the  BritiQi  museum,  among  Dr  Birch's 
manuscripts,  and  in  the  Lambeth  library,  I  looked  all 
over  the  papers  for  the  hand  writing  or  signature  of 
the  philosopher,  but  found  none,  save  two  or  three 
times  on  the  margin,  and  in  the  interlineations. 

As  I  observed  morsels  relating  to  a  variety  of 
subjecls,  I  took  one  at  a  venture,  with  a  view  to  find 
whether  it  might  belong  to  any  of  the  publiUied  ef- 
says  of  lord  Bacon,  and  I  chanced  to  light  upon  this, 
which  with  some  slight  differences,  is  in  his  fifteenth 
of  the  edited  efsays.  ,       ..    ;,  * 'JN^- 

"  The  part  of  Epmetbeus  mought  well  become 
Prometheus  in  the  cases  ofdiscontentments  j  for  thwe 
is  not  a  better  provision  or  antidote  against  them, 
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"  Epirr.etheus.  when  griefs  and  querulous  evils 
were  flying  abroad,  gave  them  free  ifsue  from  the 
vcfsel,  and  then  hee[fliut  tlie  lid  and  kept  hope  at  the 
bottom."  .  ,    >     ..   ,     ■  : 

Delighted  with  this  coincidence,  I  earnestly 
sought  for  something  of  complete  conte.ture,  or 
at  least  sufficient  to  indicate  the  title  and  nature 
of  the  subject,  that  I  might  follow  it  out ;  for 
I  observed  that  there  were.no  running  titles,  or 
catch  words  on  the  margin,  to  facilitate  the  reco- 
very of  the  tif.ue.  After  nine  or  ten  hours  inde- 
fatigable work,  in  turning  over  and  over  all  the 
scraps,  I  got  at  last  together  the  fragments  of  tho 
efsay  on  the  Art  of  Life,  which,  from  its  stile,  I 
suppose  to  have  been  intended  for  one  of  "  The 
Efsayts  and  Comise/s,  Civil  and  Moral  i"  and  that 
it  had  been  intended  to  be  greatly  enlarged,  there 
being  the  following  note,  in  the  hand  of  the  writer 
of  the  manuscript,  oa  the  margin  of  the  piece 
upon  Economy  :  "  fhis  my  lord  intendetb  to  diluta 
and  elucidate  with  tabills,  pourtraying  various  mo- 
difications of  expence.'*^  r  « 

Now  for  the  fragments,  which  I  clafj  under  the 
various  subjects  of  them  in   their  order,    viz. 

xst,  Art  of  preserving   and    imjiroving    bodily 
health  and  strength.  ..    1 ,/^  ;,-,«.,_ 

zdly,  Art'  of  obtaining  and  preserving  the  habits 

of  injjustry. 

^Jly,  Art  of  acquiring  and  preserving  a  perma- 
nent    reputation    iii   domestic     and    social     inter- 


course. 


.:.},  ,.^ 


4thly,  Art  of  regulating   expences,  VflXh  due  byt 
splendid  economy. 
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Ithly^  In  the  rational,  useful,  and  amusing  em- 
ployment of  leisure. 

6tbly,  In  urbanity  and  politenefs  of  manners,  with 
due  regard  to  our  own  interests. 

•^tbly,  In  the  habit  of  attention  and  observation, 
with  respect  to  the  operations  of  nature,  and  of  so- 
ciety. 

^tblyy  In  the  cultivation  of  such  habits  as  termi- 
nate in  an  amiable,  tranquil,    and    respectable   old 

age. 

^tbly,  And  lastly,  in  a  philosophical  and  religious 

preparation  for  death. 


"*  FX4SMENTS  OF  LORD  BACON. 
Art  of  Life. 


•■"M'"." 


«  •  *  •  It  was  a  wise  saying  of  the  prince  of 
physicians,  and  worthy  of  especiall  note,  that  errors, 
ia  the  first  concoction,  are  seldom  to  be  remo- 
ved by  a  second  i  and  soe  it  is  in  the  regiment  of 

health.  ""-T     ^    '  "    '-^'  ,..""'■ 

Habits  of  eating,  drinking,  and  other  corpore- 
al pleasures,  being  once  establiflied  by  frequent 
usage,  are  with  great  difficulty  superseded  by  o- 
thers  that  are  more  salutiferous  ;  which  difficulty  is 
exaggerated  by  the  well  known  propensenefs  of 
youthful  natures  to  food  of  a  sapid  or  high  flavou- 
red quality,  ta  liquors  that  are  potent  or  saccharine, 
and  to  pleasures  of  all  kinds  that  are  violent. 

Tlie  foundation,  or  plattform,  therefore,  of  the  art 
of  life,  must  have  been  laid,  I  will  not  saye  in  the 
craddle,  but  certainly  in  the  nursery  of  children,  by 
judicious  parents,  and  wise  preceptors  ;  who,  by  in- 
clining their  pupills  to  the  uncontaminated  use  of 
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what  our  physcians    veric    strangely    call   the  non 
naturals,  doe  fortify  a.,d    secure  th^t.  Magna  C-^nrta. 
of  human  happinefs,  so  pitl.ily  abridged  by  the  poet, 
'  Mens  Sana  in  carpore  san  ." 
"  Butter  and  honey  fliaU  hee  eat,  (sayeth  the  pro- 
phet  of  the  Mesiah.)  that  hee  may  know  to  distin- 
guifli  the  good  from  the   evill  ;"  and  certain  it  is, 
that    as  in   the  stomach  are  placed,   and  still  more 
adjoming  unto  it,   so  many  nerves  of  exquisite  sen- 
sibility and  sympathy,  with  the  whole  frame  of  man 
soe  every  cause  of  ill  coction  or  indigestion,   must 
therein  disturb  the  intellectual   functions,    and  pro- 
duce  moral  pravitie.  never   to  be  removed  after- 
ward  by  the  power  of  humane  rea:(.n. 

Now  in  this,  (not   to  speak  of  the  grand    reward 
that  13  to  be   looked  for  from  the  virtue  of  tempe 
ranee,)  wee  may  observe   true  Epicurism  ;  since 
even  in  our  sensual  dayes,  the  strength  of  delight  il' 
in  Its  seldomnefs,  and  its  abasement  and  destruction' 
in  Its  frequency  and  satiety. 

Healthful  and  temperate  poverty,  hath  the  start 
of  nauseating  luxury  ;  and  the  honest  well  earned 
appetite  of  excercise  finds  in  one  wholesome  di/h  the 
sum  of  the  far  fetched  dainties  of  Lucullus.  Is  it 
not  also  to  be  credited,  that  by  due  observance  of  ' 
the  rules  of  temperance,  and  the  regiment  of  our 
pafs.ons,  humane  life  may  not  only  b.  rendered  much 
more  rationall  and  delightfull.  but.moieover  greatly 
prolonged,  to  a  term  (perhaps)  of  which  at  present 
wee  have  no  conception  ? 

From  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Celsus,  Avicenna,  and 
ail  who  have  writtco  most  sagaciously  and  experi- 
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n^entally  upon  the  diseases  of  the  human  body  wee 
learn,  that  ill  congested  food,  in  the  stomach  and  y.s- 
cera,  are  the  predisposing  causes  of  disease,  anu  ot 
death  itself  as  the  consequence  of  the  former.     ,    . 

And  may  wee  not  humbly  conjecture  th?.t  the  im- 
petus of  the  blood,  and  other  humours,  especially  of 
the  former,  (as  at  this  time  most  curiously  set  forth 
by  that  most  acute  and  indefatigable  physician, 
William  Havvey,)  may  bee  greatly  increased  by  the 
frequent  and  violent  affections  of  ungovcrned  pafsi- 
ons,  which  are  notoriously  produced  by  excefs,  both 
in  eating  and  in  drinking? 

And  may  wee  not   afsert,   with  a  great  degree  of 
confidence,  drawn  from  general  observation,  and  from 
the  annals  of  the  world,  that  continued  temperance, 
wholesome  exercitation  of  body,  and  pleasing  equable 
occupation   of   the  understanding  ;  or  an  absence  o 
disagreeable  emotions,  when  the  faculties  of  the  soul 
are  not  employed,  doe  verily  prolong  humane  life  to 
an  extraordinary  extent  ?   And  I  think   it  worthy  to 
bee    noted,  that  the    greatest  part  of  men,  who  have 
attained    to    an  extraordinary    age,   have  been    lu 
their  youth  temperate,   and  in  their    manhood    and 
old    age   delightfully  and   uniformly  employed  ;    so 
as  to  obviate    or  prevent  this  desultory  i.nputus    of 
the  blood  and  humours,  whereupon  wee  humbly  es- 
tablilb  our  conjecture.  -t, ., 

Hippocrates,  the  observer  of  his  own  wise  apo- 
thegms,  attained  the  age  of  104,  thouf-h  exposed  to 
the  continual  hazards  of  attending  the  infectious  dis- 
eased  Galen  equalled  Hippocrates  in  this  goodly 
se-ectvde.   By  Pliny  wee  are  told  that  Asclcpiades  a 
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physician  of  Persia,  reached  the  wonderfull  age  of  an 
hundred  and  fifty.  In  the  chronicle  of  Eusebius  wee 
find  the  age  of  Sophocles  the  tragadian,  to  have 
been  one  hundred  and  thirty  ;  Democrilus  the  phi- 
losopher, lived  to  an  a^j  equal  to  that  of  Hipocra- 
tes and  Galen  ;  and  yet,  what  are  these  to  Epimeni- 
des  of  Crete  ?  who,  according  to  Theopon\pu8,  a 
historian  of  unblemiflied  reputation,  lived  to  be  Up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  fifty- seven. 

Wee  know  also  from  Pliny,  that  Euphranor  gave 
lectures  to  his  scholars  after  he  was  an  hundred 
years  old  ;  and  to  come  to  our  own  times,  and  con- 
clude this  enunieration,  the  truly  learned  George 
Buchanan  informs  us,  of  a  poor  man,  whose  name 
was  Laurence  Rutland,  in  the  Orkney  isles  of  Scot- 
lan4,  who  reached  the  age  of  an  hundted  and  seventy. 

Curiosity  hath  given  occasion  to  sundry  enume- 
rations of  the  most  aged  persons,  who  have  lived  in 
various  countries  and  periods  of  history  ;  by  exami- 
ning which,  it  will  evidently  appear,  that  there  is  rea- 
son  to  be  convinced  of  the  principles  whereupon  wee 
conceive  longevity  and  happinefs  to  depend. 
7b  be  continued. 


DETACHED  REMARK. 
There  are  some  actions,  which,  however  just,  are 
disreputable,    arid  cart   only  be    occasioned  by  rigid 
necefbity,  which   bught  not   to  be  condemned,    but 
lamented. 
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THE  CONTENTED  COTTABER.      A  SCOTJ  SONO, 
for  fit  Bit, 
Fo«  mony  a  ytr  my  djd  he  dwelt 

Vpttn  thii  little  ipot ; 
My  master  lik'd  him,  and  likei  me, 
Why  wife  to  change  my  lot> 
Blefsingi  00  the  lainl'i  fouk, 

Ard  wod  ina":  they  be; 
tut  O  but  they've  bien  unco  kin*, 
To  tatber  and  to  me> 
II. 
We^e  never  wanted  meal  to  bake, 

Nor  yet  to  mak  the  brose  i 
A  gude  grey  coj'  u  'on  our  back, 
And  a  vwirm  pair  ol  ho»e. 

Blefsingson  the  bird's  fouk,  &c, 
III. 
VThen  Madge  w»»  sick,  and  like  to  die. 

And  heavy  was  my  h'-arl, 
Madam  cam'  o'er  the  gate  herael', 
And  ftow'd  the  couthy  part. 

Blefsingi  on  the  laird's  fouk,  Sii 
iv. 
lang  did  (he  sit  bejide  the  bed,  . 

And  bade  the  bairns  n»e  greetj 
For  mammy  would  be  we«l  again,  u 

And  soon  upon  her  feet. 

Blcfsiftgs  on  the  laird's  fouk,  ®#. 

V. 

She  gave  her  wine  and  cordials, 

And  M.idg«  began  to  tnerd  }  ' 

O  what  a  joy  was  this  to  me '. 

The  bc:t  that  hcav'n  cciuld  sencf. 
Blefsmgs  on  the  laird's  fouk,  CSff . 

VI 

They  took  our  dochter  to  their  house, 

Leirn'd  her  to  work  and  sew^ 
The  laird's  man,  Johnny,  fancies  her,—  « 

Kac  fear  but  he'll  be  true. 

Bl-fsings  on  the  laird's  fottk,  &c. 

VII. 

They  put  my  eldest  to  the  school, 

It  cost  me  not  a  doit } 
lie's  clever,  tho'  1  sai';  nivsel'. 

And  weel  CJn  read  and  wii'.e. 
Blcfiii'gs  on  the  laitd's  f«k.k,  Vt, 
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VIII. 

There  livei  upon  yon  »unny  br*e» 

A  bri(k  young  maiden  fur  ; 
And  when  at  e'en  his  w»rk  it  done, 

Roh  nns  tight  aften  there. 

Blehings  on  the  Uird'i  fouk,  Ve, 

IX. 

But  yet  he  My«  he  will  awa, 

To  serve  his  cooniry's  cause  j 
Nae  ill  tome  o'er  him,  or  the  king, 
The  nation,  or  the  laws. 

1  love  my  k.ng,  .it:d  wi(h  him  free 
Frae  a'  that  wouid  dittrefs  him  ; 
And  I  do  |jve  my  masif r  dear, 
Wi'  a'  my  heart  I'll  blefi  him. 


OANSLATION  D»  CAf  T.  FORD,  BEtlEVM  TO  BE  FROM  THE  PBRIIAM. 

[Frm  tht  Asiatic  M»cellanf,  a  CollMm  cffltc»  m  t""  «''  *"'*'• 
fublijbed  in  India, '\ 

DuGuis'D  lafi  night,  I  nifc'd  fromhome> 

To  seek  the  f  alace  of  my  soul 
I  reach'd  by  silent  step*  the  dome. 

And  to  her  chamber  stftly  itdle. 

'  On  a  gay  various  touch  redln'd. 

In  sweet  repose  I  saw  the  maid  ; 
My  breast, like  aspina  to  the  wind  >  ; 

To  lov«'»  alarum  toftlj  play'd. 

My  fingers,  then,  to  half  expanse 

1  trembling  op'd.  with  fear  opprestj 
With  these  I  pull'd  hit  veil  afkance. 

Then  toftlj  dt«w  her  to  my  breast. 

«<  Who  art  thou,  wretch  '."ray  angel  tried  ; 
Whisp'ring  1  said,  '  Thy  slave',  thy  swain! 

*  But  hufli,  my  love '.  forbear  to  chide  ; 

«  Speak  toftlj,  leit  tome  hear  the  itrauu* 

TremWing  with  love,  with  hope,  and  fcw 

At  length  her  ruby  lips  I  preit  j 
fiwfftkifses  oft,— mellifluous'. — dear! 

Stfily  1  anatch'd,— wij  ttjily  Wert. 

*  O  let  me,'  now  inflam'd  1  said, 

•  My  idol  clasp  thee  to  these  arma  »* 
««  Remove  the  light }"  deep  aigh'd  the  maia, 
**  Come  oftly  /—Come  •— preveot  alatme. 
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Divine  Intrllioence  ixemplified  in  the  Situation,  Dij- 

SJIMINATION,  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  VlGKTABLES. 

For  the  Bet. 

"  Roll  up  your  incense,  herbt,  and  fruiti,  ind  Aow'ri, 

•«   In  minglid  c!.U(l»,  to  him  whose   un  rlatei, 

«'  Whose  hand  perlumei  you,  »n<i  wnose  ,  encil  palnii. 

>  Thomson." 

I  HAVE  been  frequf  ntly  surprised,  (says  the  elegant  and 
fanciful  Roufseau  in  his  Emilius,')  and  sometimes  fhock- 
ed,  in  the  reading  of  Nieuwenthiet. — What  a  presump. 
tion  was  it  to  sit  down  to  make  a  book  of  those  wonders 
of  nature  that  display  the  wisdom  of  their  autljor } 
Had  his  book  been  as  big  as  the  whole  world,  he  would 
not  have  exhausted  his  subject ;  and  no  sooner  do  we 
enter  into  the  minuiia  of  things,  than  the  greatest 
wonder  of  all  escapes  us  :  —that  is,  the  harmony  and 
connection  of  the  whole. 

This  objection  M  the  religious  philosophy  of  natural 
history,  I  have  often  considered,  without  thinking  it  ap- 
plicable to  a  judicious  inquiry  into  the  manifestation  of 
divine  intelligence  and  goodnefs  jn  the  work»  of  nature* 
Ralhly  to  determine  the  finality  of  causes,  is  to  be  repro- 
bated, 9S  inconsistent  with  that  humility,  which  ought  to 
chock  a  weak  and  ignorant  creature,  in  exploring  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  Creator;  but  when  the  harmony  and 
connection,  and  benefit,  of  all  that  we  can  see,  is  considered^ 
and  that  the  result  is  found  to  increase  our  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  and  goodnefs  of  providence,  to  tranquilize 
our  hearts,  and  to  enlighten  our  understandings,  I  can 
conceive  no  study  more  suitable  to  a  rational  and  virtuous 
being,  wifliing  to  be  afsimilated  to  the  supreme  Pattern 
of  wisdom  and  benevolence. 
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I  have  no  occasion  for  any  longer  introJuc^on,  ot 
more  laboured  apology  ;  for  1  declare,  what  1  am  now 
about  to  write,  is  intended  for  ingenious  young  men, 
ipcorruptcd  by  false  gloomy  philosophy,  and  for  that 
charming  sex,  whose  interests,  reputation,  and  happi- 
nefs,  has  so  ofien  empluyed  my  pen  in  this  chatte  and 
instructive  Miscellany. 

I  seek  not  to  surprise  with  parao  :es,  to  perplex  wit!i 
enigmas,  or  to  dazzle  with  elof^uence  and  wit. 

1  seek  rrjthcr    to   fortify   the    citadels  of  the  unfortu- 
nate,  to  adorn  the  asylu.us  of  the  feeliou  heart,  and  to  ad- 
minister comforts  t!-  it  are  fit   to  gild  the  dark  mansions 
of  adversity,  and  to  prune  the  soaring   wings  of  petulant  , 
prosperity. 

These  arc  objects  worthy  of  the  true  philosopher,  the 
good  citizen,  and,  -Juhat  is  best  of  all,  of  the  Christian 
philanthropist  •,  and  I  expect  to  be  uninterrupted. 

All  nature  is  full  of  order,  and  of  adaption,  of  animation 
and  motion.  It  is  continually  changmg,  and  yet  ever 
true  to  its  original  forms.  This  is  the  will  of  the  Crea- 
tor and  governor,  and  it  is   full  of  wisdom  and  benevo-  . 

lence 

Whenever  wc  explore  the  surface  of  this  planet,  we 
fmd  it  teeming  with  productions  in  infinite  plenty  and  un-  . 
known  variety. 

To  human  ingenuity  these  productions  are  increased 
beyond  all  temporary  estimate. 

The  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  waters,  are   rendered  . 
subservient  to  man's   welfare,  and  to  bis  power,  by  the 
pre-eminency   of  his  rational  endowments,  and  by    lucir 
cultivation. 

By  the  action  of  light,  and  the  acid  of  the  air,  on  tho 
absorbent  and  predomina.it  parts  of  vegetables,  the  li- 
yery  of  nature  below,  is  rendered  mild,  bland,  and  beau-   ^ 
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tiful,  grim,  and  refrcfliing  to  the  eye.  Above,  gay,  bright, 
and  exhilerating. 

Plants  that  arc  esculent  and  wholesome,  arc  pre-emi- 
nently abundant,  grateful  to  smell,  and  pleasing  to  the 
light. 

The  deleterious  and  poisonous,  are  in  their  aspect  lurid, 
in  their  smell  hesvy  and  nauseous,  as  well  as  in  their 
taste  -,  as  the  hem'.ocks,  the  henbanes,  and  the  whole  fami- 
ly of  noxious  vegetables. 

On  the  coasts  of  the  sea,  when  the  fogs,  and  salt  air, 
and  salt  food,  produce  scurvy,  we  find  the  kail  and  the 
scurvy  grafs,  with  every  natural  antiseptic,  suited  to  the 
cHmate. 

In  the  torrid  regions  of  the  earth,  where  the  violence 
of  heat  relaxes  the  stomach,  and  superinduces  bilious 
disorders,  nature  has  placed  a  redundancy  of  strong  aro- 
natics  and  styptics.  Spicet  abound,  and  are  greedily 
devoured,  from  a  concomitant  instinct  of  the  inhabi- 
tantt. 

Atmospherical  air  is  spoilt  by  frequent  inhalation,  and 
rature  has  made  growing  vegetables  restorers  of  its  saluti- 
fcrous  qualities. 

Thfi  great  Franklin  told  me,  that  no  places  of  residence, 
^here  mephitic  air  was  bred  by  stagnant  circumstances, 
could  be  comfortably  inhabitable  without  the  neighbour- 
hood of  forests ;  and  that  no  where  in  America  were  the 
people  found  to  be  more  healthful,  than  in  such 
vicinities. 

Vulnerarics  and  medicaments  are  provided  every  where 
among  growing  vegetables,  for  every  tribe  of  animals  j 
and  they  arc  sought  fox  instinctively  by  the  various  species. 
Man,  by  his  domestication,  loses  his  instincts,  in  this  re- 
spect, and  requires  the  direction  ©f  physiological  investi* 
gation  to  remedy  tbp  defect. 
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While  I  am  tiigaifcd  in  these  a^r  table  reflections,  I 
stumble  on  a  beautiful  original  letter,  from  Foli«ceu» 
Probus,  to  Ascanius  Agricola,  with  which  I  ihalUonclud* 
this  ihort  cfsay. 


"  FoLIACBUS  TO   A'CANIU'      KNDS  HEALTH, 

*'  This  is  accompanied  with  a  parcel  '•  "^ecdi  if  tru« 
ihubarb,  as  rhtum  palmutum,  that  you  formerly  rcquei* 
ted. 

"  I  wilh  they  may  produce  a  rich  crop,  attended  with 
every  salutary  elTec: }  and  that  every  nc  who  is  worked 
upon  by  their  beneficial  influence,  .1  ay,  at  the  very  in- 
stant of  their  operation,  pray  a  thousand  blclUngs  on  my 
friend  Ascanius,  for  having  liberally,  and  largely,  cultiva- 
ted so  useful  a  plant. 

"  People,  blest  with  piety  and  ingenuity,  have  observed, 
that  every  country  produces  such  herbs  as  are  proper  re- 
medies for  the  distempers  arising  from  the  clinute. 

"  There  is  here  a  new  reason  for  admiring  the  dispen- 
sations of  providence  j  that  when  new  vices  have  pro- 
duced new  disorders  in  the  human  frame,  human  in- 
dustry can  also  rear  new  plants  for  their  cure. 

"  While  the  inhabitants  of  /.  Ibion  lived  on  haggies*, 
and  singed  (heep  heads,  rhuba  ;.  grew  only  in  the  country 
where  men  fed  on  horse  flefti.  But  since  we  hav* 
learnt  from  S.  Britain,  to  use  i^ravy,  and  butter  sauces 
with  every  thing  we  eat,  and  that  we  feed  much  on  the 
two  French  dilhes,  Je  ne  sfai  quoi,  and  ^'est  ce  que  ctst, 
indulgent  heaven  has  blest  us  with  the  growth  of  rhu- 
barb. 
"  1  have  long  had  a  malicious  design  upon  your  mutton  } 

and  in  four  weeks,  or  in  eight  weeks    hence,  I  may  put 

*  Frieimeat,  made  of  the  ent  ai  s  of  a  ftitep,  vith  meal  inelcM* 
'A  the  bag,  and  boi'ed  ii  a  pot.  An  old  S  .i/t.  ih  Umdard  di!l.. 
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my  intentions  in  execution.  I  mention  these  times,  be- 
cause  then  will  be  the  full  of  the  moon,  by  which  I  am 
much  regulated  in  my  motions  during  wiaterf  so  that 
though  I  have  ao  occasion  for  rhubarb,  I  may  need  r\ 
little  hellebore. 

"  Writing  on  this  commencement  of  another  year,  it 
would  be  unpardonable  to  forget  the  wifhes  of  the  season 
to  Ascanius  and  his  Aurelia  ;  and  that  the  irrapta  copula 
may  continue  as  long  as  they  can  enjoy  human  life,  is 
the  sincere  wilh  of 

On  the  Kalends  of  January,  1  Foliacel'S." 

from  my  seat  at  Tuberjhine.  J 


Slight  Sketch  of  thi  Seat  of  the  present  War  in  the 
Netherlands. 

XTls  the  French  may  be  expected  to  make  their  principal 
exertions  during  the  present  campaign,  on  the  United 
Provinces,  it  will  be  agreeable  to  raost  of  our  readers  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  state  and  circumstances  of 
them.  Wilh  that  view,  a  map  is  now  preparing,  and  wU 
be  given  as  soon  as  it  can  be  engraved.  In  the  mean 
time  the  following  slight  notices  of  the  southern  parts 
of  the  United  Provinces  may  prove  acceptable. 

Antwerp  will  probably  be  employed  by  Dumourier,  as 
B  place  of  arms  during  his  operations  in  Hollnai.  This 
city  was  for  many  centuries  the  capital  of  the  whole  Low 
<3ountries,  while  that  was  the  most  wealthy  and  the  most 
powerful  state  in  Europe.  It  was  at  that  time  the  most 
opulent  city  in  Europe,  and  the  most  noted  emporium  of 
the  universe  j  its  merchants  were  wealthy  ;  its  buildings 
magnificent ;  its  manufactures  flourifhing  ;  its  trade  un- 
bounded. Lowes  Guicciardin,  who  described  it  ?bout 
the  year  J425,  and  who  had  btea  uU  the  other  most  cek- 
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brated  cities  in  Eu.ope,  spe.k.  of  the  splendour  of  this 
city,  in  ttrms  of  the  highest  admiration.  But  aft.T  these 
dominion",  became  an  apanage  of  the  king  of  Spain  the 
bigotted  Philip  ri.  by  ei.J.avouring  to  subject  these  free 
states  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Inquisition,  ex- 
cited  such  a  spirit  of  disaiTeCtion,  ?s  produced  a  revolt, 
>^hich,  after  a  ^v^r  of  thirty  years,  terminated  in  the  dis- 
memberment of  that  fine  kin^-dom,  seven  of  the  screnteen 
provinces  having  estaWinied  their  independence,  under 
the  name  of  the  Vniud  Provinces,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 

in  1581. 

During  the  course  of  that  long  and  ruinous  war,  no  city 
suffered  such  a  reverse   of  fortune  as  Antwerp.      It  was 
besieged,  and  at   last   taken   and   sacked  by  the  duke  of 
Alva.     Its  principal  merchants  retired  then  to  Amster- 
dam, situated  in    the   northern    part   of   Holland,   which 
is   strongly   secured    against   the    attacks   of  enemies,  by 
means  of  the  mairties  and  Hiallow  seas   which  surround 
it  •    and  by   the   exertions  of  these   iuduslnous   men,   it 
has  been  raised  to   an  exaltation  that  is   in   some    small 
degree  emulous  of  the  state  of  what  Antwerp  had  been. 
When  Philio  was  at  length  constrained  to  grant  indepen- 
dence  to  the  United  Provinces,  Antwerp   was  the  most 
northern  town  of  note  he  retained  •,  and   the   very  men 
■  who  had  been  driven  from  it,  conscious  of  its  natural  ad- 
vantages for  trade,  and  afraid  that  it  might  become  again 
their  rival,  and  of  the  uses  that  might  be  made  of  it  to 
their  annoyance,  took  care  to  stipulate  by  treaty,  that  the 
Dutch    alone   Qiould    have    the    free    navigation    of    the 
iicheldt,  a*  the  mouth  of  that  celebrated  river  lies  entire- 
ly within  thev  territories ;  anJ      ring  every  change  that 
has   since   taken    place   respecti-ig  those    countries,   they 
have  maintained  poGef.ion  of  it  until  the  present  time. 
v;;l,  xiv,  ■  » 
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Antwerp  .  situ.tc.l  upon  th.  N.  E.  siJe  of  the  Sc      j^" 

-i.erc  the  r.ver  tnkcs  a  bend   about  sixty  mile    from    he' 

present  a  nl..  "    """"'   '^'^  accounted   at 

present  a  plact     r  great  strpnatli  .    k  ^ 

river  whi.h  i,   h  *''"g"M   but  on  account  of  the 

;;oph.e..dbeb..rcL.::^l;.:;r,::2: 

th  s.  .f  t.e   commun.cat.on  with   the  sea  «.re  open      ] 
.s    we„ty.fi.e  n..'es  nonh    ot   Brafsei,  to  .hich    t  h 
.eady  accefs  by   a   navigable  canal 
Ua.OA  is  situated  about  thirty  miles  .orth  and  a  little  ea,t 

it^She::;;:;-:;:;--:-:--"^.: 

at  th,s  p  ace  rcccues  the  Aa.     The  latter  of  these  sream. 
be.ng  a  httle  before  .ncreased  by  the  Byloofs.  is  here  ren 
dered    nnv.gable,  and  thus  gives  it  a  communication  w  th 
the  German  ocean.     Its  fortifications,  without   very  .reat 
improvements,   are  unable   to  stand  a  seige  ;    though  the 

ot  he  M;k.nAAa,  .s  able  to  lay  a/.«;v  of  the  country 
uuder  water ..  It  .s  about  ten  mil.s  south  o/  the  arm  of 
the  sea  through  which  the  Macs,  falls  into  the  ocean 

\V.u.iAMsr.ur  is  a  small  fort  about  ,6   miles    W.'   of 
Breda   upon  the  poun  of  the  i.le  of  Rugenhil  ,  having  a 
good    harbour    on  the  narrow   sci    called    H  /     ;    v 
al.nnf    f"      .  ■,       •  Called   HjLaiul    duh^ 

about    touiteen   miles  horn    Rotterdam    nn    fl,.  • 

sitif  ntflT.  .  ^>-uuciujni,  on   the  opposii': 

HOC  01  the  same  uairow  s:a. 
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Bercenop7oom  is  the  strongest  fortified  town  in  this 
quarter.  It  Is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  aboirc 
twenty  miles  S.  W.  from  Bieda,  and  about  the  same  dis- 
tance N,  W.  from  Antwerp.  Busching  thus  describe" 
it. 

"  The  south  side  of  the  town   stands  on  a  small  emi- 
nence.    It    has  long  been  celebrated  as   a  strong    forticfs. 
tts  wall,  which  is  about  an  hour  in  circuit,  is  defended  by 
five  bastions,  and  ten  horn  works.     Exclusive  of  the  other 
fortifications  on    the   north   side,  a  strong    line  was  drawn 
there  in  the    yci'    1737,   communicating   with  M'lCitnont, 
I'cnsen,  and  Kwer  forts  j  and  the   jouth,  or  icater  fort,  of 
five  bastions,  command  the  entrances  of  the  old  and  new 
harbour.     The  adjacent  country   can  also  be   laid  under 
water  ;  and  as  long  as  Z«/<j«</ continues  clear  of  enemies, 
any  supply,  or  reinforcements,  can  be   thrown  into  it  by 
means  of  the  Scheldt.     The  States  keep  a  good  ga'  rison 
here,  and  it  is  always  commanded  by  a  person  of  tsi-tin- 
guillied  reputation.     It  was  first  walled  jr.  ;  287.     In  ■  388 
and    1622,  it   held  out  against  two   powerful  armies  of 
Spaniards  J    but  in  1747,  after  a   seige  of  ten  weeks,  the 
French  made  themselves  masters  of  it  by   sitrprise.     In 
J  749,  however,  it  was  restored,  though  in  a  very  ruinoui 
condition." 

All  these  places  are  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Maese, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  the  natural  bounding  of  the  for- 
tified Netherlands ;  as,  to  the  north  of  that  river,  the  coun- 
try being  very  Iovt,  it  is  almost  every  where  liable  to  be  laid 
under  witer  at  pleasure.  If  the  Dutch  be  serious  in  the 
defence  of  their  country,  they  will,  therefore,  dispute  the 
pafsage  of  that  river,  with  all  their  power ;  and  if  they 
fhall  have  provided  themselves  with  a  suflicient  number 
of  gun  boats,  it  will  probably  be  lound  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  force   a  fa!' age   on  that  quarter.     To  o^^en 
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a  way  towards  the  eastern  pafsage  by  Vcnloo,  general 
Miranda  will,  therefore,  no  doubt  pufli  the  seige  of  Mac- 
jtricht  as  vigorously  as  pofsible.  Of  this  part  of  the 
country,  some  >.ight  notices  (liall  be  given  in  our  next. 


Continuation  of  the  Correspondence  of    Dr  A»dirion  o« 

Madras,  respkctino  th:;  Bread  Fruit  Tree,  b*..-. 

Continued  from  vol.  xi.  p.  i^^. 
Letter  from  c  ptain  C  Dighton,  to  Dr  James  Jndtrson. 

Dear  Sir,  Shevellaf>otore,  March  13.  1792- 

I    AN     been  favoured  with  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant, 
desiring  information  concerning  the  breud  fruit  tree. 

It  is  not  common  about  this  place  •,  but  there  are  a  few 
trees  in  a  laij.    garden  called  the   Jumbo  Tope. 

The  fruit  Ts  not  much  valued  by  the  natives ;  however, 
they  do  make  curriei  of  it. 

The  tree  large  and  extremely  beautiful. 

The  leaf  resembles,  in  some  degree,  the  <ig  leaf. 

The  fruit  has  exactly  the  appearance  of  a  small  Jack. 

By  the  peopl    iere  '.•  i    called  Eiapala-kay. 

It  is  propagated  with  much  case  from  the  seed,  and 
some  trees  are  n  -w  thriving  at  the  paymaster's  garden  at 
Palamcotta,  from  seeds  I  sent  Mr  Torin  between  two  and 
three  years  ago. 

Mr  Torin  transplanted  some  trees  to  the  garden  he 
now  lives  at,  near  I'inncvely ;  and  as  they  are  doing  vastly 
well,   I  ftiould  imagine  it  may  be  cultivated  in  almost  any 

soil.  , 

The  fruit  will  be  ripe  the  end  of  this  month,  or  the 
beginning  of  next,  and  with  your  permifsion,  I  will 
then  forward  some  to  you.^l  remain,  i;v. 
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Litter  from  Mr  T.  Buu/sir.  to  Dr  Jumes  Anderson. 

Dear  S-r,  Dmdi^u/,  March  13.  1792. 

I  HAVE  seen  a  spec. men  of  the  broad  iruit  tree,  tlic  same 
its  that  at  Tritchinopoly  ;  and  having  a  promise  of  some 
young  trots,  in  order  to  trarplant,  .ns  also  seed,  I  make 
no  doubt  by  the  iuform.ition  rtctivcd  from  the  country 
pcojilc,  of  bringing  it  to  perfection  at  this  place. 

What  was  broup.hl  htie,  came  from  the  valley  of  Din. 
i\'^\i\,  fortyeik;ht  miles  of!';  and  allhi)u{;h  I  have  been  si- 
lent. 1  hiive  nat  bcrn  inituntive  ;  for  I  have  now  in  my 
garden  many  thousand  mulberry  cuaings  in  a  most  thri^ 
VI.  R  comliiu.n,  wnith  have  been  tak.n  irom  my  own  mul- 
berry trees. 

What  I  have  done  hitherto,  has  been  for  my  own  am- 
usement, and  managed  by  n.yga.dener;  however,  fliould 
you  tliink  that  I  could  give  the  smallest  aid  to  your  lau- 
dable plans,  command  me  without  ceremony.  And  be- 
Here  me  always  yours,  'b'c. 

Letter  from  Dr  James  Anderso'i,  to  caf>tain  C.  Di^hton. 

Dear  Sir,  ^o''  ^'  Gior^c,  March  21.  1792. 

I  AM  very  much  obliged  by  the  distinct  and  full  account 
of  the  bread  fuiit  tree  at  SheveUapatore,  and  will  be  glad 
of  some  of  the  seed,  as  my  trees  are  jet  so  young  that  thtr. 
is  fruit  only  on  one  ot  them. 

You  will  see  by  the  publication  I  have  made,  of  which 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  inclose  >ou  a  copy,  that  go- 
Ternment  have  promued  to  write  to  Sumatra,  for  two 
different  kinds  of  this  tree  which  arc  known  there. 

I  have  in  consequence  of  Mr  Andrew's  letter,  taken 
the  liberty  to  send  you  nopal  plants,  in  the  sam<  manner  as 
to  our  mulberry  plantations,  for  which  you  ^viU  be  so  good 


*.. 
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7A  tc  accrpt  of  the  best  apology  I  can  make,  that  I  an 
happy  to.place  them  out  in  such  an  able  hand.  I  am,  6v. 

Letter  from  Mr  George  Powney,  to  Dr  Berry  at  Madras. 

Dear  Sir,  Cochin,  March  4.  1792. 

Excuse  me  for  not  having  replied  to  your  letter  of  the 
27th  of  January,  before  now,  which  requests  informa- 
tion of  the  bread  fruit  tree  •, — my  public  avocations  have 
prcvvented  mc  from  paying  that  attention  to  this  object 
which  I  wilhtd  to  do. 

'Ihc  bread  fruit  tree  appears  to  thrive  Tery  well  both 
•t  Cochin  and  Ayacotta.  At  the  former  place,  there  are 
several  of  them  •,  but  paid  little  attention  to  cither  by 
the  Dutch,  or  the  natives.  Indeed  there  is  a  ridiculous  pre- 
judice prevails  amongst  the  former,  that  the  fruit  is  un- 
wholesome, and  that  the  tree,  planted  near  a  house,  gives 
diseases  to  the  inhabitants  of  it. 

It  is  called  the  Maidlve  jack,  both  at  this  place  and 
Ceylon,  where  I  understand  there  are  a  great  number  of 
the  trcLi. 

From  every  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain^ 
I  conceive  it  is  indigenous  to  the  Maldives,  from  whence  it 
was  brought  to  Ceylon  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
ago,  and  from  that  place  to  this, 

I  was  told  by  a  Dutch  gentleman,  that  the  bread  fruit 
is  very  common  at  Batavia,  and  has  been  for  many  years 
past,  used  as  food  by  the  Malay  ..—I  ate  of  it  myself  some 
time  ago,  and  thought  it  resembled  a  yam  ;  but  of  a  very 
superior  flavour. 

There  are  no  kernels  or  seeds  in  it ;  and  it  must  be 
multiplied  in  the  manner  described  By  Dr  Anderson,  in 
his  letter  to  Dr  Mein,  of  the  29th  of  January  1792. 
Such  is  exactly  the  manner  practised  here  ;  but  it  is  not 
planted  in  the  red  volcanic  earth  mentionen  by  Dr  An- 
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derson,  but  in  commoa  blac  k  inould  ;  and  this  cannot  be 
done  for  want  of  the  fuimcr,  as  the  soil  here  abounds  with 
it.  I  have  for  Dr  Anderson  two  very  line  plants  of  it, 
one  three  feet  In'^h,  a  leaf  of  which  I  have  now  cut  ofT, 
and  send  in  this  letter.  I  have  likewise  several  cut- 
tings  from  the  root  ;  they  are  all  in  boKes,  and  ready 
to  be  sent  by  the  first  opporUinity.  I  have  intrusted 
with  wax,  two  of  the  fruit,  which  ihall  be  sent  at  the  same 
time. 

I  have  received  by  three  or  four  of  tl  e  last  tappals, 
some  of  the  nopals,  I  take  them  to  be  ^  They  are  from  Dr 
Anderson ;  but  he  has  given  me  no  instructions  about 
them;  and  I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  his  for* 
inor  publications  which  made  mention  of  them.  I  have, 
however,  planted  them ;  my  dubalh  knew  them,  and  cal- 
led them  Ella  Kalli. —  The  people  here  say  that  the  Tra- 
vancore  country  abounds  with  it. 

Mr  Martin  has  not  yet  sent  me  the  silk  worm  epg*, 
and  I  imaf;ine  that  his  breed  must  have  failed.  Your» 
very  faithiully,  is'c. 


Letter  from  Dr  "James  /indevion,  to  captain  T.  Bozvser. 
Dear  Sir,  Fort  St  George,  March  24.  1792. 

I  HAVi  received  your  obliging  fa»our  of  the  13th  in- 
stant, and  am  very  sensible  of  the  value  of  its  contents. 
As  before  this  reaches  you,  your  garden  will  be  stocked 
with  nopal  plants,  which,  en  the  permIi\ion  you  have  gran- 
ted, I  must  request  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  distribute 
slips  fiom,  to  every  village  in  your  neighbourhood,  abun- 
dance of  which  they  will  afford  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  months ;  and  independent  of  llitir  use  in  the 
expected  cochineal  businefs,  these  plants  will  prove  a 
nourifliing  and  wholesome  vegetable  to  the  natives  of  the 
country. 


ip  imfirovtrntnU  in  Mia.  march ». 

By  a  letter  junt  reciived  fiom  Mr  Powney  at  Co- 
chin,  it  oppcars  there  are  p'.nty  of  bread  fruit  trees  there, 
•nJ  at  Ayacotta,  he  is  sending  me  two,  which  Ly  all  ac- 
•ounts  are  the  Sookaon,  as  yours  is  the  Calawce  of  Suma- 
tra;— itis  thir.  fore  lititly  *ve  Ihall  be  ahle  to  procure 
enough  of  both  kind,  without  crotsing  the  seas. 

Mr  Powney  can  send  you  the  sago,  and  many  other 
valuable  trees,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Hortus  Ma- 
labaricus,  not  known  to  exi>t  at  present  on  this  side  of 
the  hills  -,  and  in  case  you  have  any  vacant  choultries,  or 
spare  houses,  at  Dindigul,  1  will  semi  you  some  cf  the 
«lk  worm  CRRS,  as  thry  require  ROod  (hclter  as-»inst  the 
monsoon,  although  the  worms  are  spinning  upon  the 
trees  in  my  garden  at  this  season.  1  am,  ^-f. 
1'u  be  continueJ, 


TO  CORRFSPONDKNTS. 

AvoTHr.  packet  <.f  the  T.av.lUv  is  .ecelvt.1,   nnd  «fmi  to  Improve. 
Tl.-:  coni.nuiu.n  wih  l.«  lo  kfd  tor  at  tl  e  tin  e  prnrn  sed. 

A  second  Ic.er  on  popular  writer,  is  .1..  rcc  .ved.  cont.ning  C<  bon. 
S.ewa.t  .nd  Creoory.  l^or'wh'ch  t^.e  E  V.tvT  r.tum.  tl.nU.  t.  tl,.  obl.g.ng 
tomtm.iilcat«r ;— the  reminder  will  he  ve.  y  jccept  iti.e. 

Th  Ed.tor  .  much  oh,,-,  a  tonne,  tor  hi.  ve,y  ngen.ous  obscrv- 
,i  ;  .«  th.book  ot  Jot.  rfey  do.rv.  to  tc  pr.oen  d  .  N- -'^  ^i;;:;:'' 
no'aUosthtrsu.  ;  he  fear,  the  taste  of  a  mgonty  o.  n„  re.der>, 
Z,  which  reason  he  must  relucun-ly  dech.e  to  ..:,m  them.  hey 
h.'l  be  car-tully  nres.rv.d  ii  c  se  the  wr,  er  ih  .u'd  cill  for  thrm. 
Owing  .0  m.d-rectinB  post  g.  w  ^.  ch^g-i-  N.ti.rg  but  «««;./... 
cal'sat  tht  I'!.'  Onic-:  uiidi-i  .  -.m.l.ir  ad-irt-l:.  .      . 

Thanks -o/  r.P.  for  hs  v-iy  ingenious  commmic.tion  ihe  con- 
clusinnofwhKh  is  req.  s^tb-fote  ";\^ '"  ^'•,,'7' "-f;,  .',';■  ^J 
,0  wM--h  he  alludes  ,s  >.nt  >ot  r.cur-ed,  bat  (h.*.l  t:  c>...d  f'  -°'',- 
U  bVform-rlv  gave  his  p^v...  'd.lr.  fs  .t  h.is  es.ap.d  the  ELto.  s  trc,  - 
Lc  :nn  •  ^nd  b',s  the  f  vour  wl.en  h.  next  writes,  h.  w.U  have  the  goo.- 

"'"w:I!t!i;ismuchobr.'dto  an  o'd  :-'esp  md-rt  fSr  th.  very  irv- 
gcni  u,  his  on  what  he  s:ir  s  -he  P.lU.al  B.tU,  whuh  •h--;?^  o"  -;^; 
Ll  he  wiflic.  .eldom  to  toa.h  upon,  ,s  wr,  icn  m  ruch  a  pie  _s.ng  m.nn  r, 
i  ,lc'>-  insohseiv.fons  wl.ii'  he  thi.  ks  s.  jusr,  th.>t  he  ,s  pe..ua. 
:ed,i:;t"'<!!";vill  n^ud.  .p:.«vco-;  These  (hall  apfca.  a»  ..on  a, 
j-of.ibli;. 
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LITERARY  WEEKLY  INTELLIGENCER, 


WtDNiiPAT,  March  15    1793. 


ON  TIIE^POISON  OF  SERPENTS. 

For  the  Bee. 
No  stt'ij'^ct  has  engaged  the  attention  of  philosophers 
more  than  the  poiion  of  serps-nts,  with  regard  to  its 
nature,  and  method  of  operating.  In  this  efsay  I  will 
first  treat  of  the  weapons  which  the  animals  employ 
in  communicating  their  poison  ;  next  with  regard  to 
the  poison  itself ;  and  lastly,  as  to  the  method  of 
cure. 
0/  the  zveapons  which  the  animals  employ  in   commu- 

nicuting  their  poison. 

The  ancient  opinion  was,  that  all  the  serpent  race 
communicated  their  poison  by  means  of  a  sting  in  their 
tail ;  and  indeed  some  of  the  mo^t  early  writers  give 
figures  of  serpent)  with  the  sting  in  their  tail  ;  some 
have  invented  a  similar  fiction,  that  serpents  stung  by 
means  of  a:  forked  tongue;  while  others,  affecting  supe- 
rior discernment,  have  ascribed  it  to  the  teeth  in  ge- 
neral. These  arc  all  very  erroneous  opinions  ;  for  no 
serpent  can  poison  either  by  the  forked  tongue  or  tail  ^ 
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for  there  is  no  point  in  tlie  one,  nor  sting  in  the 
Other  to  poison  other  animals.  In  all  ('oiLonoUs 
serpents  there  is  a  small  moveable  bone  adhering  to 
each  side  of  the  upper  jaw  ;  iu  these,  there  are  two 
or  three  tubular  fangs,  which  resemble  the  canine 
teeth.  The  fangs  can  be  laid  flat  and  erected  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  animal ;  and  these  fangs  are  the 
real  stings  of  serpents,  and  the  means  by  which 
thev  convey  their  poison.  At  the  base  of  each 
fang  is  a  small  vesicle,  which  contains  a  little  drop 
of  a  yellowifli  coloured  liquor  ;  this  vesicle,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tooth,  being  tomprefscd  when  the  ani- 
mal bitej,  the  liquor  pafscs  through  the  tube  in  the 
tooth  into  the  wound.  These  facts  were  first  men« 
tioned  by  Rhedi,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  Dr 
Tyson  in  his  account  of  the  rattlesnake  given  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  The  North  American 
Indiani,  after  carefully  extracting  these  venomous 
fangs,  suffer  the  rattlesnake  to  bite  tlieai  till  the 
blood  flows,  with  total  impunity. 

Of  the  hundred  and  thirty-two  species  of  ser- 
pents that  have  been  mentioned  by  Linnjeus,  there 
have  b=eti  only  twenty-three  marked  by  him  as  pof- 
sefsed  of  poisonous  fangs.  Dr  Walker  observes, 
that  the  amphisbwnafulipnosa,  a  serpent  well  known 
in  the  Bruzils,  has  no  fangs  ;  of  course  Linnaeus  has 
not  marked  it  asS'poisonous,  and  yet  its  bite  is  well 
known  by  the  Portuguese  to  be  mortal ;  we  muse 
therefore  conclude,  (says  he,)  that  there  is  no  secu- 
rity  to  be  found  in  serpents  being  destitute  of 
moveable  fangs  ;  for  in  this  instance,  and  I  believe 
r-any  others,  they  arc  capable  of  conveying  a  jnortnl 
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poison,  though  not  pofsefsed  of   these  '^angs  or  canina 
teeth,  and  of  course  their  mouth  is  of  difF«;rent  struc 
ture  from  other  poisonous  serpents. 
0/  the  poison  itself. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  nature  of 
the  poison  injected  into  the  wound.  This  subject 
was  first  greatly  elucidated  by  some  experiments  made 
by  Riiedi,  under  the  auspices  of  Ferdinand  il.  great 
duke  of  Tuscany.  By  these  means  a  number  of  parti- 
culars were  made  known,  which  before  were  entirely 
unknown.    .The  principal  of  these  are  the  following  : 

When  he  either  caused  a  living  viper  to  bite  a 
dog,  or  woun  ded  him  with  the  teeth  of  one  newly 
dead,  (the  poisonous  vesicle  remaining  unbroken,) 
the  event  was  the  same.  If  the  bite  was  repeated,  its 
eifcct  became  weaker,  and  at  last  was  lost  ;  the  poison 
contained  in  the  vesicle  being  totally  exhausted.  That 
the  teeth  of  serpents  when  extended  to  bite,  were 
moistened  over  vvith  a  certain  liquor;  and  ;vhen  the 
vesicle  at  the  base  was  prefsed,  a  drop  of  poison  flow- 
ed to  the  point  of  the  fang.  When'the  poson,  thus  flow- 
ing from  the  vesicle,  was  received  first  in  soft  bread  or  a 
sponge,  an  animal  bitten  by  the  serpent  received  no 
more  harm  from  the  w^ound  than  being  pricked  by  a 
needle,  till  after  a  few  days  when  the  venom  was 
restored  a-fre(li ;  but  when  an  animal  was  wounded 
by  the  point  of  a  needle  dipped  in  the  poison,  it  was 
tormented  with  the  same  pains  as  if  it  had  been  bit- 
ten by  ihe  viper  itself.  Preserving  some  of  this  poir 
son  in  a  glafs-,  and  totally  evaporating  the  moisture 
in  the  sun,  when  the  residuum  was  diluted  with 
water,  and  the  point  of  a  needle  dipped  in  the  solution, 
TR.hedi  found,  to  \^%  great  surprise,  that  it  had  the  sam*. 
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effect  as  when  recent.  But  the  boldncfs  of  one  Tozxi, 
threw  ;ill  the  learned  men  of  the  age  into  the  greatest 
asioniiliniont  ; — he  tlraiik  a  quantity  of  this  poison, 
without  sustaining  the  lea^it  injury.  This  seems  to 
have  been  known  to  the  ancients  ;  for  Lucan,  in  the 
ninth  book  of  his  Pharsalia,  speaking  of  the  serpent, 
says, 

Nox'a  scipentum  est  .uluiis  o  'n'  guinea  fevis  '  „,,; 

M  rsu  vir  IS  liabeiit,  <■[  i..tu!ii  <!■  at;-  rv.i  !<in'.ur, 

Pccula  mortf  care  r.  I'u  arsal.  i:b.  i  x.  v-  6l4< 

Many  barbarous  nations  are  perfectly  acquainted 
wiih  this  proprrty  ot  the  poison  of  serpents  ;  fcr  thty 
dip  their  arrows  in  that  poibon,  and  wlien  once 
introduced  into  human  b'ood  it  is  productive  of 
the  most  terrible  consequences.  But  to  return  to 
our  Florentines.  Tliat  they  might  confirm  this  prin- 
ciple, they  collected  a  quantity  of  poison,  and  gave  it 
to  difTirent  animals  without  pioducing  the  least  in- 
convenience ;  but  when  applied  to  an  external  wound, 
everyone  of  those  horrid  symptoms  which  accom- 
pany the  real  bite  followed,  viz.  inflammatory  iind 
malignant  fevers,  ending  in  death,  unKfs  nature,  by  a 
spontaneous  licmorrhage,  or  some  other  evacuation, 
tli^charged  this  poison.  With  respect  to  the  experi- 
jncnls  of  Rhedi,  every  one  of  his  observations  prove, 
that  the  liquid  prefsed  out  of  the  vesicle  which 
moistens  the  fangs  of  the  serpents,  is  only  noxious 
by  being  conveyed  into  the  blood,  by  means  of  a 
puncture  or  wound;  and  the  case  of  Tozzi,  who 
drank  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  poison  with- 
out suffering  injury,  proves  that  it  hurts  the  blood,, 
only  wli'jn  <.s.tcrnally  mi^ed  with  it. 

10^  fi 
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Symptomf  of  the  hitc. 
The  symptoms  that  attend  the  bite  of  the  viper, 
arc,  asr.arting  in  the  part  wounded  ;  swelling,  pale- 
nefs,  snapping  of  the  eyes,  tears  ;  horror  with  cold- 
nefs;  a  weak  pulse,  afterwards  becoming  unequal  j 
thirst,  cold  sweat,  pain  in  the  reins  ;  diarrhu;a  with 
griping  and  vomiting  ;  difficulty  of  breathing,  drow- 
sincfs,  and  convuLions,  which  terminate  in  death. 

Coluber  prestor,  ^  native  of  S'^eden.  Symptoms 
attending  the  bite  of  it,  are  p-ain  in  the  wound,  tu- 
mour,   thirst,    asthma,  anxieties,   convulsions,    and 

death. 

There  is  a  serpent  still  more  dreadful  than  any  of 
the  former,  found  m  Sweden,  called  coluber  carcia. 
The  bite  of  this  is  followed  by  immediate  change  of 
colour,  coklnefs,  stupor,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
acute  pain  all  over  the  body,  and  dcilli.  Linnoius 
tried  oil  in  this  case,  but  it    proved  ineffectual. 

The  coluber  aspis  of  Linnaeus,  is  an  animal  com- 
Monly  called  the  Egyptian  asp,  and  well  known  to 
the  ancients.  The  bite  is  followed  by  lafsitude,  tor- 
por, and  death  without  pain.  For  these  reasons, 
Cleopatra  made  use  of  this  creature  to  put  an  end  to 
lier  existence. 

T'  cratalus  horriuus  of  Linnteus,  the  rattle- 
snake, kills  in  a  very  udden  manner  j  his  bite  usual- 
ly producing  death  within  twelve  hours. 

But  the  most  horrid  ot  11  thr  serpent  tube,  is 
what  is  called  th.  '>luber  nagii,  of  Linnaeus.  This  is 
the  serpent  callt-  in  the  East  Indies  cobra  de  c.ipello. 
Its  bite  kills  within  an  hour,  with  the  most  excrucia- 
tin-T  pains,  aad  is  attended  with  instant  putrifaction, 
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and  the  flefli  separates  from  the  bones  immcdiatdy. 
This  is  the  serpent  the  ancients  called  Sepe. 
Of  the  cure. 
It  would  extend  this  paper  to  a  prodigions'length 
if  I  were  to  enumerate  all  the  antidotes  that  have 
been  ennployed  against  the  bite  of  serpents.  I  fhall  con- 
fine myself  to  a  few.  About  sixty  years  ago,  an  effec- 
tual remedy  for  the  bite  of  a  viper  was  discovered  in 
England,  by  chaffing  the  part  with  warm  Florentine 
oil.  The  viper  catchers  are  so  confident  of  this  reme- 
dy, that,  for  a  small  trifle,  they  will  let  a  viper  bite 
their  hand.  Linnaeus  found  that  t\\c  same  antidote  an- 
swered against  the  bite  of  the  cohhertprestor.  In  the 
case  of  the  rattlesnake  we  have  a  very  powerful  an- 
tidote in  the  po/j/ga/a  senega,  or  rattlesnake  root,  for 
■which  we  are 'indebted  to  the  North  American  Indi- 
ans. Proof  was  made  of  it  in  Sweden  by  Linnaeus.  A 
maid  servaat  at  U^jsal,  wac  bitten  by  a  serpent  upon 
a  very  dangerous  place.  The  most  dreadful  symptoms 
followed  the  bite,  and  .such  as  demanded  the  applica- 
tion of  the  most  decisive  remedies.  Linnaeus  was 
sent  to,  and  he  sent  two  doses  of  the  powder  of  this 
root,  by  which  flie  was  almost  entirely  recovered  in 
two  days.  Besides  these,  there  are  other  remedies 
used  by  the  Americans,  as  the  veratrum  luteum,  alc- 
tris  furinosa,  svularia  perfoliata,  sanicttla  Canadtn- 
sis,  and  others.  The  antidote  against  the  coluber  nn- 
ga,  or  cobra  de  capella,  is  the  ophioriza  mungos,  or  In- 
dian opbiorriza,  a  description  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  an  elegant  difsertation  on  that  subject  by  Dare- 
lius,  in  the  Amocaitates  Academia. 

P.  H.  N. 
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Adhitiqns  on  the  above. 

Tii'E  ingenious  writer  of  thii  paper  does  not  seem 
to  be  acquainted  wiiii  a  iaie  discovery  made  in  India, 
by  Mr  John  Williams  ther«r,  and  publiOied  in  the 
Asiatic  Researches  ;  vi^.  that  the  caustic  volatile  al- 
kali, administrated  'in  small  doses,  and  repeated  at 
fiiort  intervals,  proved  eftectual  in  all  the  cases  ia 
which  it  had  been  proj)erly  administered ;  even  after 
the  symptoms  were  the  most  alarming.  The  fol- 
lowing case  will  serve  as  an  illustration. 

'*  In  July  1784,  the  wife  of  a  servant  of  mine, 
was  bitten  by  a  cobra  de  cupello  on  the  outside  of 
the  little  toe  of  her  right  foot.  In  a  few  minutes 
ihe  became  convulsed  \  particularly  about  the  jaws 
and  throat,  with  a  continued  gnafliing  of  the  teeth. 
She  at  first  complained  of  a  numbnefs  extending 
from  the  wound  upwards  ;  but  no  ligature  was  ap- 
plied to  the  limb.  About  sixty  drops  of  the  caustic 
volatile  spirit  were  given  to  her  in  water,  by  for- 
cing open  her  mouth,  which  was  strongly  convul- 
sed ;  in  about  seven  minutes  the  dose  was  repeated, 
when  the  convulsion  left  her  ;  and  in  three  more  flie 
became  sensible,  and  spoke  to  those  who  attended 
her.  A  few  drops  of  the  spirit  had  also  been  ap- 
plied to  the  wound.  The  snake  was  killed  and 
broup;ht  to  me,  which  proved  a  cobra  dc  capelloy 

Mr  W.  coacludes  his  paper  in  these  words  :  "  \ 
have  seen  instances  of  persons  bitten  by  snakes,  who 
have  been  so  long  without  afsistance,  that  when 
they  had  been  brought  to  me,  thry  have  not  been 
able  to  swallow,  from  convulsions  cf  the  throat  and 
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fauces,  which  is,  I  observe,  a  constant  symptom  of 
the  bite  of  the  cohra  dc  capcllo  ;  and  indeed  1  have 
had  many  persons  brought  to  me  who  had  been  dead 
sometime  ;  but  never  knew  an  instance  of  the  volatile 
caustic  alkali  failing  in  its  effect,  where  the  patient 
has  been  able  to  swallow  it.'''* 

In  the  course  of  this  difsertation  he  takes  oc- 
casion to  obserye,  that  in  one  case,  oil  had  been 
swallowed  by  the  patient  before  his  arrival  ;  but 
that  on  administering  the  alkali,  the  patient  vomited 
up  tlie  oil  ,  which  he  #;nsidered  as  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance ;  as  he  thinks  oil  tends  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  dkali,  which  he  believes  acts  entirely 
as  a  stimulant.  Em  de  luce,  he  says,  may  bri  suc- 
cefsfuUy  employed  where  the  pure  alkali  cannot  be 
had;  but  it  is  lefs  efficacious.  Fortunately  for  this 
country  we  have  no  dangers  of  this  kind  to  guard 
against.  '   .  ;:t  ^  .  j  ; 


Sir,  To  the  Editor  of  the  Bee. 

If  you  think  as  well  as  I  do  of  the  following  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  1  lately  received  from  a  gentleman 
of  eminence  in  the  country,  you  will  not  hesitate  to 
give  it  a  place  in  your  useful  Miscellany  ;  by  doing 
which  I  imagine  you  will  oblige  many  of  your 
readers,  and  give  pleasure  to 

•  ■  An  Old  Correspondent. 
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'  I  AM  duly  favoured  with  yours  of  the  first  instant. 

The  plan  of  the  Committee  for  difscminating  uscfuj 
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|iolitical  knowledge  among  our  lower  clafses  of 
people,  is  most  highly  useful,  and  has  my  best  wifiies 
for  its  succefs.  I  like  it  because  it  is  an  institution 
quite  the  reverse  of  the  Inquisition ;  and  at  least  as 
well  calculated  for  the  support  of  a  free  goycrnment 
as  the  Inquisition  is  of  a  despotic  one. 

I  wilh  some  ©f  your  able  pens  would  write  a  Po- 
litical Bible,  divided  into  iliort  chapters,  and  adapted 
to  our  own  constitution.  It  might  begin  by  some 
preliminary  observations  on  government  in  gene- 
ral, distinguiHiing  the  circumstances  that  constitute 
the  efsence  of  freedom  and  despotism  j  then  give  in- 
structions to  kings,  princes,  ministers,  nobility,  and 
gentry  ;  and  proceed  to  judges,  and  tax  gatherers,  not 
forgetting  the  clergy ;  and  then,  descending  to  the  low- 
er clafses,  a  few  well  stated  facts  might  be  throwa 
in,  to  persuade  them,  though  the  lower,  they  are  not 
therefore  the  lefs happy  orders  of  the  state.  They  be- 
gin already  round  me  to  feel  they  are  the  most  useful. 
When  a  poor  man  told  a  rich  one  that  he  was  very 
hungry,  the  rich  man  exclaimed,  "  How  happy  you 
are !  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  being  hungry 
these  twenty  years."  Did  they  but  reflect  how  in- 
variably our  Maker  has  attached  bodily  health,  and 
peace  of  mind,  to  industrious  occupations,  they 
would  view  us  idlers  with  lefs  envy.  Then  /how 
them  how  our  excellent  constitution  secures  to  them 
these  happy  fruits  of  their  own  labour ;  and  that 
the  general  protection  of  good  laws,  extended  to  us 
landed  proprietors,  extends  their  means  of  being 
employed, — that  is  of  being  happy.  I  ihould  expect 
to  see  the  people  attached  warmly  to  our  constitu. 

VOL.  xiv.  G  * 
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tion  in  proportion  to  their  poverty,  and  not,  as  is  now 
the  case,  in  proportion  to  their  wealth.  For  I  am 
convinced  the  discontent  and  uneasinefs,  which,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  I  find  pretty  prevalent  amo  the  low- 
er clafses,  all  proceed  rom  ignorance,  worked  upon 
by  misrepresentation. 

Our  Political  Bible,  like  our  Sacred  Bible,  might 
consist  partly  of  precepts,  and  partly  of  history.  A 
jQiort  historical  account  of  the  progrefs  of  liberty, 
and  of  the  succefsive  improvements  on  our  con  iiiu- 
tion,  would  have  a  great  efFcet.  Its  present  state,  I 
would  boldly  afsert,  to  be  so  near  to  perfection,  that 
it  ought  only  to  be  touched  in  future  by  the  most 
Ikilful  hand,  and  very  gently.  A  contrast  of  the 
condition  of  the  labourer  in  Spain,  Italy,  Turkey, 
and  of  the  tradesman  there,  might  be  introduced. 
At  present,  the  people  round  me  are  all  getting  rich ; 
getting  better  houses,  clothes,  and  food,  by  means 
of  rights  which  they  do  not  know  they  enjoy.  This 
want  of  instruction  your  Commitee  is  meant  to  sup- 
ply. Judge  then  of  the  beneficial  effects  it  may  pro- 
duce. I  am  particularly  anxious  to  see  William 
Playfair's  book  on  the  consequences  of  a  parl!"Tien- 
tary  reform  ;  because  that  is  the  most  popular,  and 
yet  the  most  dangerous  crotchet  the  people  have  got 
in  their  heads.  What  they  aim  at  for  the  boroughs, 
would  only  extend  drunkcnnefs,  idlenefj,  and  corrup- 
tion. Our  boroughs  would  be  better  if  deacons  of  •  afts 
were  chosen  for  life,  like  the  aldermen  in  London. 
The  public  accounts  indeed  fhould  be  very  open  to 
inipection,  and  subject  to  easy  controul.  But  to  re- 
turn from  this  digrefsion.     As  a  slight  Iketch,  to 
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convey  something  like  an  idea  of  what  I  mean,  take 
the  following  a    an  example. 


Specime    of  the  Political  Bible. 

B  ok     rsi,  Chapter  Jirit. 

1.  A  king  not  controuled  by  his  '  oj-es  and  people, 
is  a  despot  ;  as  witnefs  MoroccOr 

2.  Nobles  not  controuled  by  a  king  and  people, 
are  despots  ;   as  witnefs  Venice. 

3.  A  people  not  controuled  by  nobles  and  a  king, 
are  despots  ;  as  witnefs  France. 

4.  A  state  in  which  king,  nobles,  and  people,  have 
each  a  (hare  in  the  government,  is  free  ;  as  witnefs 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

5.  The  different  ranks  of  life,  like  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  have  each  their  use.  God 
made  them  both. 

6.  The  hottest  season  is  not  always  the  healthiest  5 
no  more  is  the  richest  man  always  the  happiest. 

7"  T^  winter  prepares  the  ground  for  plough- 
ing in  the  spring ;  the  spring  prepares  it  for  bear- 
ing corn  in  summer  ;  the  summer  ripens  the  com 
for  reaping  in  autumn. 

8.  The  rich  man  gives  his  money  to  reward 
the  industrious  poor  man ;  the  poor  man  gives  his 
industry  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  rich.  Could 
they  do  without  the  afsistar.ce  of  each  other  ?  God 
made  them  both. 

9.  Despotic  governments  are  worse  for  the  poor 
man  than  for  the  rich  one  ;  as  the  poor  man  is  soon- 
er ruined  than  a  rich  one.  .  ,i?»*\ 

And  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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If  yo'i   can  find   a   man   of  abilities  who    is  a- 
bove    the    influence   of  party,  and    free   from  pre- 
judice, it  might  be  made  a  valuable  treatise  indeed. 
Should  that  be  once  d(..ie,   and  were  it  revised  by 
men  of  cool  heads  and  sound  judgement,  so  as  to  re- 
ceive their  approbation,   I  would,   in  that  case,  give 
the  king's  printer  a  little  allowance  to  add  one  of 
them  to  every  copy  of  the  Bible,  New  Testament, 
and  Prayer  Book,  under    the   title    of  the  Political 
Bible   of  a  free  born  Briton.     The   children  ftiould 
karn  the  use  of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  by  heart ; 
then   a  chapter    of    the    king's   duty ;  the    duty  ef 
the  noblility  ;  the  duty  of   the  people  ;  then  of  law, 
how  it  preserves  life,  character,  property,  '>.nd  so  on. 
But  I  have  said  enough  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what 
I  mean,  and  that  is  all  I  intend  at  present  •. 


THOUCm  5  SUGGESTED  BV  THE  ABOVE. 
The  Editor  would  not  presume  to  disfigure  the  above 
performance  by  any  additions  or  interpolations  of  hi» 
own  i  but  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  subjoin- 
ing  a  few  thoughts  that  the  perusal  of  the  vbove  suggest- 
ed  to  his  mind  j— not  as  a  continuation  of  the  chapter, 
though  the  verses  are  so  numbered  ;  but  as  an  amplifica- 
tion of  it  in  some  degree,  which  he  hopes  will  not  be 
deemed  misplaced  at  the  present  timej  but  winch,  bemg 

*  No  person  can  h.  so  wc.l  quuHficJ  io  execute  th".  tafk  a,  the  inge- 
ricus  pro  03er  himself  i  and  ,f  he  will  g.  on  to  complete  >t  on  the  model 
l.ere  .0  happ-.ly  begun,  he  will  con.'er  ..  important  servce  on  the  corn- 
WtVi  ndifhewiUtavourtheEaUorwith  a  ch>p:e,  trom  t.me  , 
Tne  /Mahomet  did  of  the  Koran,  it  fhall  be  rrguU,  y  .n.cr.ed  ,n  th 
Pee.  till  the  «holc  be  completed ;  afer  which  it  m.ght  be  transplanted 
■mU  die  f  l'«  allotted  for  it  by  him,  if  j'.:.<S=il  exfeJitr.:.  £'"'• 
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carefully   distingulilicd   from  the    text,   may   be  omitted 
when  the  work,  is  completed. 

10.  That  government  only  is  free,  in  which  laws  that 
have  been  deliberately  enacted,  are  so  inforced,  as  that  no 
individual  in  the  state  can  injure  the  person,  or  attach  the 
property  of  another,  with  impunity. 

11.  Freedom  may  be  impaired  by  despotism  on  the  one 
hand,  or  anarchy  on  the  other  j  but  every  germ  of  free- 
dom is  totally  annihilated  where  both  despotism  and  anar- 
chy prevail  at  the  same  time. 

1 2.  A  despotic  government  is  that  in  which  any  single 
undivided  power  is  enabled  to  make,  and  to  repeal  laws, 
at  pleasure,  and  to  cause  them  be  inforced  in  the  way  it 
chooses  to  dictate. 

13.  Despotic  authority  may  be  vested  either  in  one  per- 
son, as  in  Turkey,  Rufsia,  and  some  other  kingdoms  j  or 
in  an  afsembly  consisting  of  many  persons,  as  in  France  at 
the  present  moment. 

14.  Anarchy  prevails  wherever  the  authority  of  go- 
vernment is  so  feeble  as  that  other  powers  arise  within 
the  state  which  overawe  it,  and  prevent  the  execution  of 
the  laws ;  or  where  several  powers  contend  for  predomi- 
nance, so  as  to  render  the  peaceable  subject  unable  to  de« 
tcrmine  clearly  what  he  (hould  do. 

15.  When  despotic  authority  is  vested  In  one  single 
person,  the  orders  of  that  person  will  be  prompt ;  and 
the  execution  of  these  orders  so  vigorous,  as  to  make  them 
be  inforced  without  struggle  or  dispute.  And  although 
neither  industry  can  be  here  vii^orously  exerted,  nor 
wealth  be  accumulated  to  a  high  degree,  nor  the  mental 
faculties  of  man  be  carried  to  perfection  ;  yet  if  human 
beings  are  content  to  enjoy  domestic  tranquillity,  without 
a'piriiij  at  affluence  or  distinction,  they  may  be  there  of- 
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ten  suffered  to  vegetate  at  Ica^t,  in  quiet.     In  this  situa- 
tion pure  dc^poli^m  prevails. 

16.  But  where  the  dtsjiolic  authority  i»  vested  in  many, 
no  man  can  enjoy  even  this  kind  of  quiet.  'Ihe  will  of 
ji'  individual  of  that  body  constitutes  the  executive  po\\ 
rr  ,  so  that  tra  sgreLious  of  t  despotic  will  cannot  be 
punilhed  with  promptitude  ;  what  was  decreed  today, 
by  the  prevalence  of  one  party,  may  be  annulled  tomor- 
low  by  the  prevalence  of  another.  'I'lic  decrees  are  tlius 
rot  only  more  variable  than  they  could  be  under  any  one 
man,  but  they  are  often  altogether  contradictory.  From 
ih^  -eneral  ignorance  that  must  for  ever  in  that  state  pre- 
vail, as  to  the  knowledge  of  th  decrees  in  force,  the  per- 
sons employed  to  inforce  the  law  thus  become  a  set  of 
petty  despots,  who,  from  tiie  unsteadinefs  of  tliosc  above 
them,  must  be  perpetually  tempted  to  engage  in  acts  of 
jilunder  and  opprefbi  n  :  and  as  these  petty  despots  must 
be  at  limes  discovered  and  puniflied  by  a  party  which  is 
inimical  to  their  friends,  acquiring  power  for  the  day,  the 
peorle  will  be  always  on  the  catch  to  dispute  their  autho- 
jity  J  a  constant  succefsion  of  struggles  for  power  must  be 
the  r  m:,equence  through  all  the  land  j  and  the  strongest  for 
the  time  must  ever  predominate  over  the  others  j  so  that 
peace  or  quiet  are  altogether  unattainable  in  any  station 
of  life.  In  this  situation  despotiim  and  anarchy  equally 
prevail,  and  freedom  is  entirely  annihilated.  Thi»  may 
be  called  anarchicnl  despothm, 

11,  Of  all  the  kinds  of  government  that  can  be  concei- 
ved, that  of  anarchical  despotism  must  not  only  be  the 
most  unstable  and  opprefsive,  but  also  the  least  econo- 
mical. In  a  pure  despotism,  the  rapacity  of  one  despot 
may  be  satiated  i  and  there  is  at  least  a  chance  that  ge- 
nerosity  of  sentiment  may  sometimes  animate  his  bosom. 
JBut  in  a  state  of  anarchical  despotism,  the  rapacity  of  the 
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many  must  be  insatiable  ;  and  by  throwing  the  l(,ad  from 
each  individual  on  the  whole  body,  even  Ihame  is  annihi- 
lated  }  and  if  these  despots  are  to  enjoy  power  but  for  it 
fliort  time,  their  appetite  for  plunder  will  be  whetted  by 
the  consideration  that  they  ought  to  lose  no  time  in 
acquiring  it.  From  the  dread  of  detection,  each  will  be 
disposed  to  wave  severe  scrutinising.  This  will  produce 
a  general  and  tacit  conui\ance  at  the  enormities  of  each  • 
so  that  all  attempts  at  inquiry  will  be  qualhed  by  a  vote 
of  the  majority,  a  ,  the  most  fhameful  peculations  must 
thus  escape  with  impunity.  Could  it  have  been  pofsible, 
under  any  other  form  of  government,  to  have  screened  the' 
Jobbers  of  the  Garde  Mcuble  in  France  from  detection  > 

18.  'I'o  insure  freedom  to  a  people,  and  to  guard 
against  despotism,  it  is  necefsary  that  no  single  undivided 
power  whatever  fliould  be  intrusted  with  the  sole  privi. 
lege  of  enacting  laws  j  but  that  the  concurrence  of  seve- 
ral  distinct  powers,  which  may  have  different  views  and 
inclinations,  ihould  be  required,  before  any  law  can  be 
binding  on  the  nation :  and  the  executive  power  ought 
ever  to  be  separated  from  the  deliberative  voice. 

19.  To  guard  against  anarchy,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
arm  that  is  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  law,  ought 
to  be  strong  and  irresistible,  so  as  to  be  able,  without 
danger  of  succefsful  resistance,  to  seize  and  bring  to  due 
punilhment,  by  a  clear  and  direct  trial,  every  person, 
whoever  he  be,  who  Ihall    are  to  infrin.^c  the  laws. 

20.  Whatever   tends   to    weaken   the  executive    arm 
tends  to  remove  the  only  niield  ti.at  ever  can   be  interpo- 
sed to  protect  the  weak,   against   the  opprefsive    grasp  of 
the  powerful. 

21.  To  prevent  the  laws  from  beinff  opprefsive,  thty 
ought  to  be  enacted  with  a  proper  regnrd  to  the  circum- 
Stances  of  the  peoplrj  and  care  Lc  taken,  that  no  Ir.v  cm  be 
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enacted,  but  with  du«  deliberation  in  several  sittings 
of  each  department  of  the  legislative  council,  that  time 
may  be  piven  for  reflection,  and  opportunities  affor- 
dcd,  before  pafsing  tht  law,  for  parties  who  may  think 
they  will  be  aggrieved  by  any  proposed  law,  to  state 
their  objections  to  it  before  the  legislative  council,  thus 
ta  prevent  these  legislators  from  being  betrayed  into  the 
enacting  iniquitoas  laws  through  ignorance, 

22.  When  a  law  is  once  enacted,  provision  rtiould  be 
made  against  a  pofsibility  of  repealing  it  on  a  sudden  •, 
that  thus  the  many  evils  which  must  ever  originate  from 
a  great  mutation,  and  consequently  a  general  ignorance  ot 
the  existing  laws,  may  be  avoided. 

«3.  The  legisitiive   department  of  government,   fhould 
in  no   case  have  any  (liarc  in  the   executive  power  ',  be- 
cause this  tends  directly  to  cstablifli  an  uncontrouled  des- 
potic  authority :  but  it  ought  to  pofscfs  a  power  of  calling 
the  tools  of  the  executive  power  to  account,  wherever 
they  had    eiceeded   the  powers  intrusted   to  them   by 
law  V  and  of  piiniQiiBg  them  without  appeal,  where  they 
ftiould  be  fairly  convicted  of  a  crime. 
.  34.  The  Judicial  power    (hould   be   totally    different 
horn,  and  independent  of  both  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive departments  of  government,  unlefs  where  the  judges 
(hall  be  convicted  of  having  exceeded  the  powers  intrus- 
ted to  them  by  the  law  ;  that  thus  the  persons  who  m^de 
the  laws,  may  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  stretch  them, 
on  particular  occasions,  beyond  the  limits  for  which  they 
had  been   originally  intended  •,   and  thus,  by  their   pre- 
eminent  power,  be  enabled  to  evade  puniftn-.ent  when  act- 
ing unjustly.     It  was  by  thus  stretching  the  law  at  their 
pleasure,  that  tlic  unfoitunate  Louis  was  condemned  by 
.  ♦be  mere  will  of  a  junto,  without  a  (hadow  of  law. 
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25.  It  is  upon  these  rational  principles  that»the  gooik^ 
fabric  of  the  Eiitilh  constitution,  lias,  by  slow  dcgiees, 
been  reared  up,  and  upon  tliis  sure  basis  the  freedom 
and  prosperity  of  this  country  has  been  founded.  Tlip 
Commons  and  the  Peers  must  each  of  them  deliberate  sepa- 
rately, during  the  course  oijivc  sittings  at  least,  including 
the  moving  for,  and  obtaining  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill 
before  it  can  be  pa^^ed.  Parties  may  be  heard  at  the  bar 
agaiiist  it,  during  its  progrefs  through  both  the  Houses,  iu 
all  its  stages.  When  it  has  even  paf^ed  both  Houses,  it 
must  also  be  sanctioned  by  the  Royal  authority,  before  it 
can  obtain  the  force  of  a  law.  Ee^ides  all  these  precau- 
tions, it  is  also  necefsary,  in  regard  to  bills  that  tend  to 
infringe  upon  private  property,  that  public  intimation 
be  given  of  an  intention  to  bring  in  such  a  bill,,r/v  months 
at  least  before  it  can  be  proposed  in  either  House.  Thus 
carefully  are  the  rigl;ts  of  individuals  guarded  against  in- 
fringement by  surprise,  in  Britain ;  and  thus  attentive 
have  we  been  to  prevs;-*:  improper  laws  being  enacted, 
through  blind  prejudice  or  casual  ignorance  in  the  legis- 
lators. 

26.  And  when  a  law  has  once  been  duly  sanctioned  by 
the  li'ghtaturc,  the  execution  of  it  is  then  takeu  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  legislative  power,  and  entrusted  to  the  king, 
who  is  armed  with  ample  powers  to  compel  ready  obedi- 
ence to  these  decrees,  after  it  iliall  have  been  r:-certained 
by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  of  honeit  men.  that  any  of  them 
have  been  transgrclned  j  and  after  the  judges,  who  are  en- 
dowed with  ample  salaries,  and  who  arc  alike  independent 
of  the  parties  accused,  and  of  those  who  are  the  accusers, 
fliall'  have  awarded  the  sentence  that  the  law  authorises. 
Nor  is  there  any  order  of  men  in  the  state  which  is  not 
under  the  coulroul  of  the  law.  The  king,  himself, 
though  his  person  be  inviolable,  is,  through  the  mtdiujn 
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of  his  servants,  without  whose  concurrence  he  can  do  no- 
thing, equally  under  its  controul  as  every  other  person, 
in  as  far  as  respects  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life  j 
and  in  regard  to  higher  crimes,  the  most  favoured  servant 
of  the  crown  may  be  tried  by  impeachment-,  and  if  by 
the  judges  he  (ha\l  be  declared  guilty,  he  must  inevitably 
be  punilhed,  without  a  pofsibility  of  his  being  screened 
from  it  by  the  royal  protection.  Such  are  the  means, 
that,  from  the  experience  of  ages,  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Britin>.  constitution,  to  guard  against  those  two 
powerful  enemies  to  freedom.  Anarchy  and  Despotism. 

2".  In  France  all  these  checks  against  despotism   and 
anarchy  have  been  totally  neglected;  and  the  most  perfect 
system   of  anarchical  despotism  that  can  be  conceived, 
has  been  there  concocted,  and  carried  to  a  height  of  per- 
fection it  never  had  attained  in  any  other  part  of  the 
earth.     A  decree  may  be  pafsed  in  the  National  Conven- 
tion  as  soon  as  it  is  proposed ;  and  the  moment  it  is  pafsed 
it  has  the  force  of  a  law.     This  decree  may  be  proposed 
by  any  man  who  pleases  to  do  so.     The  decree  may  be 
again  reversed  during  the   same   sitting,  if  it  (hould  so 
please  the  Convention.     In  these  circumstances  it  is  im- 
pofsible  for  any  man  to  know  what  is  the  law  ;  or  to  have 
a  reasonable  aGurance  that  he  can  cither  be  justified  in  re- 
sisting wliat  is  required  of  him,  or  be  punilhed  legally  for 
resistance. 

28.  The  Convention  has  not  only  the  power  of  enac- 
ting laws  at  pleasure,  but  of  executing  them  in  the  way 
it  pleases.  The  armies,  the  navies,  the  ministers,  the 
judges,  arc  all  amenable  to  its  bar.  And  if  it  wiflics  to 
protect  the  guilty,  oi:  to  punifti  the  innocent,  there  is  no 
legal  power  whatever  that  can  oppose  it. 

29.  But  there  is  a  power  which  does  check  this  afsem- 
))\y.     There  is  a  power  which  dicutcs  to  it.     There  ii 
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a  power  which  moulds  its  decrees  at  pleasure ;  and 
though  unseen,  overrules  every  thing.-  This  power  is 
not  the  People, — this  power  is  not  the  Federates, — this 
power  is  not  the  Jacobin  Club.  It  is  the  Ruler  of  the 
leaders  of  all  these  separate  bodies,  which  acts  with  so- 
vereign uncontroulable  sway,  without  being  brought  into 
view.  Like  the  eastern  despots  of  old,  who  ifsued  their 
mandates  from  the  innermost  recefses  of  the  palace,  this 
invisible  power,  by  its  inarticulated  volition  only,  has  al- 
ready immolated  thousands  on  the  altar  of  despotism.  It 
was  this  invisible  power  which  afsembled  the  Marsellois  ; 
it  was  the  same  power  which  planned  and  effected  the 
mafsacres  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber ;  it  was  this  power  wliich  brought  the  artillery  from 
the  ramparts  of  St  Dennis  j  it  was  this  power  which  drew 
the  Federates  a  second  time  from  Marseilles  to  Paris  j  it 
was  this  power  which  guarded  Louis  to  the  block  j  and 
it  was  this  power  which  sent  the  Federists  back  again  when 
the  deed  was  done. 

30.  Under  such  a  system  of  despotism,  what  security 
has  any  man  for  life,  for  property,  for  any  thing  ?  Inno- 
cence is  no  guard  j  industry  can  afford  him  no  resource  j 
the  law  can  give  him  no  proiection.  His  only  safety 
consists  in  a  mean  submifsion  to  the  will,  or  a  base  con- 
currence with  the  measures  of  the  despot ;  and  even  this 
affords  him  only  the  precarious  surety  of  the  moment. 
To  afsert  that  a  nation  enjoys  freedom  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, is  the  same  thing  as  to  maintain,  that  after  a 
house  is  already  in  flames,  if  it  be  left  to  itse^  it  will  liot 
be  consumed ! 
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Disquisitions  concerning  the  Mode  of  making 
Bricks  among  the  Romans. 

It  is  acknowledged,  that  tlie  ancient  Romans  pof-. 
:-,ei'sed  the  art  of  making  bricks  in  much  greater  per- 
fection than  any  of  the  modern  nations  of  Europe. 
Many  buildings  that  have  been  erected  with  these 
ancient  bricks,  have  withstood  the  vicifsitudes  of 
weather  for  some  thousands  of  years,  and  yet  re- 
main firm  and  entire  ;  whereas  modern  works,  con- 
sisting of  these  materials,  begin  to  monlder  away 
almost  as  soon  as  formed,  and  are  unable  to  rcsiot, 
but  for  a  very  fliort  time,  the  sJightest  vicifsitudcs 
of  weather.  This  difference  can  only  proceed  frcm 
our  ignorance  of  the  manner  of  manufacturing 
bricks  ;  as  we  are  still  pofstfsed  of  the  same  mate- 
rials that  they  employed:  it  is  therefore  an  object 
well  deserving  our  attention,  to  try  if  we  can  dis- 
cover wherein  our  error  consists,  tliat  we  may  be 
enabled  to  regain  this  long  lost  useful  art. 

Cla)',  in  its  native  state,  is  capable  of  being  sof- 
tened by  water,  and  of  being  in  some  measure  dif- 
fused tlierein,  s'l  as  to  form  with  it  a  cohesive 
ductile  paste,  that  admits  of  being  moulded  with 
ease  into  a  great  variety  of  forms  ;  which  forms  it 
may  be  made  to  retain  after  the  water  has  been  eva- 
porated from  it.  But  if  clay  has  been  exposed 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  the  action  of  an 
intense  fire,  it  loses  all  these  properties  ;  it  acquires 
•»  hard  and   stony  consistence  ;   h   no   longer  capable 
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of  being  softened,  or  in  any  manner  acted  upon 
by  water  ;  if  that  is  reduced  to  powder,  it,  is  inca- 
pable of  any  adhesion  when  mixed  with  water,  but 
remains  an  incoherent  mafs  in  every  respect  re- 
sembling fine  sand. 

Hence,  then,  it  follows,  that  if  a  mafs  of  native 
clay  be  well  soaked  in  water,  and  thorough!/ 
kneaded  with  it  into  a  fine  paste,  and  then  moulded 
into  a  proper  form,  and  baked  in  a  kiln,  it  will  biS 
converted  into  a  hard  stony  mal's,  retaining  the  form 
it  was  moulded  into.  This  is  in  ihort  the  proccfs- 
followed  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks.  But  there 
^re  some  peculiarities  that  occur  in  the  proccfs 
which  require  to  be  explained,  before  we  can  hope 
to  discover  in  what  manner  our  manufacture  of 
this  article  may  be  improved. 

When  clay  is  reduced  to  a  paste  with  water,  it 
occupies  a  much  larger  space,  than  when  it  is  per. 
fectly  dry  ;  and  by  consequence,  if  it  is  moulded  into 
any  form  when  in  this  soft  state,  tlie  mafs  will  gra, 
dually  ihrink  in  all  its  dimensions,  as  the  water  is 
evaporated  from  it  in  drying.  Hence,  it  happens, 
that  if  the  mafs  be  of.  any  considerable  size,  tlie 
parts  are  apt  to  separate  from  one  another  in  drying, 
so  as  to  make  it  appear  full  of  rents  in  every  part, 
which  in  many  cases  renders  it  unfit  for  the  pur- 
poses intended. 

To  prevent  this  defect  it  has  been  found  necef- 
sary  in  all  cases  to  mix  with  the  clay  some  extrane- 
ous matter  which  does  not  absorb  water,  or  swell 
with  it  in  any  considerable  degree,  which  being  cn- 
velopjM-d   in   the   soft  clay,  is  rendered  coherent   by 
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that  means  ;  and  in  proportion  ta  the  bulk  of  that 
extraneous  matter,  the  contracting  in  drying  will 
Jjecome  the  lef»  considerable  ;  so  that  by  mixing 
it  in  considerable  quantities,  the  cracking  in  dry- 
ing  will  be  entirely  preyented. 

The  matters  that  have  been  employed  for  this 
purpose  have  been  different  in  different  countries, 
and  varied  according  to  the  uses  that  the  manufac- 
tures were  intended  to  answer  ;  some  being  more 
proper  for  one  use,  and  others  for  another. 

In  warm  countries  that  enjoyed  a  serene   climate, 
it  has  been  found,  that  bricks  baked  in  the  sun,  at- 
tained a  degree  of  hardnefs   sufficient   for  ordinary 
uses  ;  and  on  these  occasions,  no  material  has  been 
found  more  proper  for  the  purpose  than  straw  chop- 
ped small:  for  this    substance    not  only   served   to 
diminifh  the  contraction  in  drying,  as  above  explain- 
ed,   but  also  to    cement  the  different    parts   of  the 
brick  together,  and  to  give  them  a  greater  degree 
of  cohesivenefs  than  they  would,  naturally  have  had- 
It  is  precisely  for   the   same    purposes  that  we,  m 
modern  times,  find   it  necefsary   to  mix   hair  with 
plaster  made  of  pure  lime,. which  would   be    apt  to 
crack  and  fall  down   were  it  not  for  this  addition. 
Of  this  kind  were  the  bricks  made  in  Egypt  by  the 
Israelites  of  old,  who  had  good  reason  to  complain 
of   the  hardfhip   of  being    obliged  to   make   Iricks 
without  straw.     A  composition   of   the  same  kind 
is  still  used  for  making   walls  to  low  huts  in  son.e 
parts  of  England,  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland  ;  but 
«  the  sun  would  not  there  be  sufficient  to  dry  bricks 
in  the  manner  of  those  used  in  Egypt,  the  buUdeys 
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content  themselves  with  laying  succefsive  layers 
of  the  paste,  while  yet  soft,  above  one  another  in 
the  wall,  and  there  moulding  it  into  the  propej 
form,  and  allowing  it  to  harden  till  it  be  suffici- 
ently firm  to  carry  another  layer.  It  is  then  co- 
vered v/ith  a  roof,  that  prevents  water  from  soak- 
ing into  it ;  and  although  some  of  the  clay  is  wafhed 
off  whenever  the  wind  is  so  strong  as  to  beat  the 
rain  violently  against  the  wall,  yet  with  proper 
care  to  keep  the  roof  tight,  some  of  these  walla 
will  stand  a  very  long  time.  This  is  perhaps  the 
rudest  and  most  imperfect  kind  of  bricks. 

But  as  clay  never  loses  its  quality  of  becoming 
soft  with  water,  till  it  has  been  subjected  to  a  ve- 
ry intense  degree  of  heat,  it  becomes  necefsary 
to  mix  it  with  some  substance  that  is  capable  of 
resisting  that  degree  of  heat,  without  being  con- 
sumed, if  we  hope  to  have  such  bricks  as  fhall  be 
capable  of  resisting  the  weather  for  any  length  of 
time  uncovered. 

The  substance  universally  employed  In  modern 
times  for  mixing  with  clay  iu  the  manufacture  of 
bricks  intended  to  be  burnt  in  a  furnace  is  sand  ; 
and  although  this  is,  on  many  accounts,  an  improper 
substance  to  be  employed  for  that  purpose,  it  seems 
hardly  to  hive  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  any 
manufacturer  of  bricks,  that  its  place  could  be  sup- 
plied by  any  other  substance  whatever  *.  This  I 
imagine  is  the  real  cause  of  the   badnefs  of  modern 

*  In  the  neighbourhooJ  of  Laidon,  coal  afhcs,  iiuia:i)  called  </a«, 
have  been  for  some  time  past  succefsfully  eTni-IojcJ  fm  tlut  iunpois  j  b.t 
<hesc  bjicks  also  cjittain  a  l»rg- pr.ipo.t.'.i  of  t  r.J. 
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bricks,  03  will,  I  hope,  appear  to  be  the  case  from  the 
following  considerations. 

Sand,   by   itself,  requires  a  vf.ry  intense   heat    to 
bring  it  to  fusion  ;  but  when  mixed   with  any  other 
earthy  substance,  it  not  only  becomes  itself  easily  fu- 
sible, but   endows  the   whole   mafs  with  the    same 
quality  ;    so  that  no    earthy  mafs,   in  which   sand  a- 
bounds,    can    resist  an    intense  fire  without  being 
vitrified.      Hence    it    nccefsarily  follows,    that     if 
bricks,  in  which  it  abounds,  are  subjected    to  an  m- 
tense  degree  of  heat,  the  whole  mafs  would  be  mel- 
ted,  and  the  bricks  would  lose  their  fhape.     To  pre- 
vent this  inconvenience,  therefore,  it  becomes  necef- 
sary  to  expose   these   bricks  to  a  degree  of  heat    in 
baking,  that  fliall  not  be  so  mtense   as  to  vitrify  the 
mafs.     But  this  moderate  degree  of  heat  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  deprive  the  clay  entirely  of  its  quality  of 
absorbing,  and  of  being  softened  by  water  ;    so  that 
these  bricks,   when  exposed  to  t  c   \\eather,  absorb 
some  part  of  the  water  that  falls  upon  them,   which 
in  time    oftens  the  clay,  and   makes  it  crumble    to 

dust. 

Thus  it  appears  that  it  is  in  vain,  to  hope  for 
good  and  durable  bricks  of  any  kind,  so  long  as  we 
continue  to  employ  clay,  for  that  purpose,  that  is 
mixed  with  sand  in  almost  any  proportion.  Hence  I 
would  afume  the  following  poUulatum. 

Good  bricif  can  only  he  formed  of  a  clay  that  is 
naturally  pure  ;  or  at  least  that  is  unmixed  "with  sand 

of  any  sort. 

It  is  as  vain,  however,  to  expect  that  good  bncks 
can  be  made  of  pure  unm-xed  clay,    in  its    native 
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state,  as  that  it  could  bf  made  of  the  same  clay 
mixed  with  sand ;  sora",  addition  is  always  ne- 
ccfsary  to  prevent  it  from  cracking  in  drying  or 
burning.  We  must  therefore  find  a  substance  to  be 
added  to  clay,  which  is  not  only  itself  refractory 
in  the  fire,  but  which  also  allows  the  clay  to  be 
equally  refractory  after  being  mixed  with  it,  as  it 
was  by  itself. 

And  such  a  substance,  without  attending  to  others 
that  come  at  too  high  a  price  for  ordinary  use,  we  meet 
with  in  the  clay  itself.  We  have  already  seen  that 
if  pure  clay  is  burnt  in  an  intense  fire,  it  loses  all 
its  former  qualities,  while  it  acquires  those  that  are 
tvanted  on  the  present  occasion.  It  becomes  in  that 
state  equally  4asolubIe  in  water  as  sand ;  equally- 
capable  of  resisting  the  fire  as  any  other  substance  ; 
and  is  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  very  fine 
powder,  whicli  may  be  mixed  with  the  paste  of  na- 
tive clay  in  almost  any  proportion,  without  destroy- 
ing its  ductility.  To  form  bricks  therefore  that 
fhall  be  equally  hard,  and  equally  capable  of  resis- 
ting every  variation  of  the  atmosphere  with  the  fi. 
nest  native  stone,  all  that  seems  to  be  necefsary, 
is  to  make  choice  of  a  clay  that  is  naturally  free 
of  sand  or  metallic  substances  in  any  consider- 
able propoirtion ;  to  bake  some  part  of  that  clay 
without  any  mixture,  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  sto- 
ny consistence  ;  to  pound  that  baken  clay  till  it 
ihall  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  afterwards 
mix  that  powder  with  the  paste  of  native  clay,  in 
due  proportion  to  prevent  it  from  cracking,  be- 
fore it  is  moulded  into  the  proper  form.  This  pastQ 
TOt.  xiv.  I  t 
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will  then  admit  of  such  an  intense  degree  of  heat, 
without  being  fused,  as  will  reduce  all  the  clay  in 
its  composition  to  the  state  of  a  stone,  on  which  wri- 
ter will  never  make  the  smallest  impref.ion,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  will  retain  its  original  form  un- 
impaired. 

This  substance  will  no  douht  come  at  a  some- 
what higher  price  than  common  bricks  ;  because  it 
will  require  at  least  double  the  quantity  of  fuel  to 
burn  It ;  but  this,  with  the  poundirg  the  burnt  clay, 
(which  in  large  works,  and  for  ordinary  purposes, 
could  be  done  at  a  very  small  expence',)  are  the 
only  additions  to  the  charge  at  present.  This  might 
make  them  come  perhaps  at  nearly  double  the  price 
(exclusive  of  carriage)  which  they  cost  at  present. 
But  as  the  price  of  carriage  would  be  the  same  as 
now,  this  smull  original  advance  of  price  would  be 
inconsiderable,  considering'  that  one  brick  so  form- 
ed, would  stand  at  least  ten  times  as  long  in  an 
outer  wall,  as  the  ordinary  bricks  at  present  in 
common  use. 

A  composition  of  this  kind  has  been  long  succefs- 
fuUy  employed  as  a  luting  for  chemical  vefsels,  which 
affords  a  sufficient  proof  that  it    would  answer  the 
purpose  required  above  very  effectually. 
to  be  continued. 


DETACHED  REMARK. 
To    see  the   world,   and    to    know  the   just  value 
that  ought  to  be  set  on  human  favour,  is  only  to  be 
learnt  in  the  school  of  adversity ;  a  lef;;on  \vhic]\  15 
taught  in  no  other  acctdemy  \\^r.n  earth. 
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THE  PLAID,  OR  Jupiter's  replv  to  scotia's  recipes r. 

fir  the  Bit. 

Thui  spilcc  (treat  Jove,  when  he  jurrey'.i  our  isle  j 

"Let  Englaiirt's  pLiinj  with  (-(.M  in  plenty    mile; 

Kl(!h  be  hir  suns,— her  d*ughieri  kind,  and  fair, 

h'rcf  ai  thtir  th'.ughn,  these  unanfin'U  as  air! 

Here  will  I  pi  mi  my  cv'-r  facicd  ttcc  «, 

Firm  as  the  hcari',  ot  men,  wl  o  know  they're  (rtt ) 

S  crcd  to  my»tic  tiiei,  its  iliade  Hull  spread 

A  leafy  cov'iiiig  oVr  die  druid'j  head  j 

Or  scuJdjnu  (,'cr  the  deep,  Ih  ill  commerce  guide  J 

Or  by  her  'J'liunder,  liumbltFrance  s  pride: 

Her  thunder,  wliiji  ihc  criid  fue  lliall  feir. 

Yei  for  a  brej,t|.l:,f,  (he  ftill  mercy  wear  ! 
Tiie  naked  Indian,  while  he  homage  payi, 
Shall  with  hii  tribute,  brin.»  the  song  of  praise} 
Her  kir.dnels  fliall  infl.ime'hls  heart  so  rude  ; 
They  coiicjuer  twice,  who  conquer  to  do  good." 

A  lovely  fe.Tiale,  did  in  mean  attire, 
Low  en  the  earth,  bespake  the  mighty  Sire; 
•  Father  of  men  !   whos?  lo/e  enslaves  the  mind. 
Thou  know'st  t.'.c  weakncfsof  all  human  kind  ;  ' 

A  mother  for  her  sons,  that  love  would  crave. 

B'eak  arc  uur  hills.  Oh  '.  make  my  child. en  brive! 

Shield  them,  but,  Ah  '.   beneath  my  Maker's  eye, 

Poor  Sti/tia  fceis  that  all  who  live  must  die. 

A  mother'*  heart  lies  open,— thou  can'bt  tell 

What  pifiej  there,  fo.r  thou  dost  know  it  well.' 

His  hand  he  wav'd  ;   ten  tliousjnd  colours  (lied 

A  ndiant  lustre  round  the  Thuntf'iei'j  head.  ' 

''  Woman:  thy  pray'r  is  heard,  thy  thoughts  are  kr.own 

And  by  that  signal,  I  thy  children  own.  ' 

Afsume  this  girb,  with  viritd  shades  adorn'd, 

(For  fancy  f/<jyV,  when  (he  the  rainbow  torm'd  j) 

My  Signal  (hiwn,  tn;  heav'ns  dil'solve  in  tears, 

Ity  s  gnal  given,  ihall  wake  unheard-of  fearjj' 

And  Scotia,  midst  the  dyinj;   in  the  plain, 

Sh.'ll  weep  the  foreign  her.n  fhe  ha.  slain. 

Thy  virgii'S,  Ijvely,  too,  ihail  help  mates  prove. 

And  wake  m  jjooi  or  ill,  -he  soul  to  love. 

As  clings  th?  ivy  round  the  ^tatrly  tree, 

Thus  cons-.M  ihill  the  Scotjiih  lemales  be; 

A  hulban,'   must  admire  the  gen':    ,ii  bride, 

VVho  weds  his  virtues,  and  his  tauits  would  hide. 

1  give  a  boon,  which  neither  place,  nor  time 

N^r  Afric'sheat  nor  Zembla'f  ftezci  clime, 

•   Oak. 


cl 
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Bhill  e'er  wreit  fro  ,.  yoar  son*.     Their  hearti  (hUl  feel, 

r\\\i    a?  ihrir  nuid.  ni,  polifli'd  isJhrir  itrel.) 

A  gcn'roui  p»f»  on,— loraching  mcrt  than  namt, 

A  Stotimun'j  friendrtiip  in  .«  "oble  flame  i 

'rii»'  lor  eiih  other's  w(,c  tlifii  hejrli  Ih.ill  melt, 

T'y^fromi  lo  thmlc  thit  for  ihem«el»ej  they  felt. 

Then  f.ir  in  Vjfn'%  diik  womb  to  hum»»  ken,  ^ 

Though  a  to-morrow,  to  the  C  id  of  men,  i^ji,,^,  yy,/ 

He  h.ird  the  day,  when  under  ■ IP  '^"V,     ^y**^^  i*V 

Theie  firm  united,  loa^  (htuld  bah  one  U*  obey. 


'  A  SONG 

Whin  doudj  that  wigel  f«e  deform, 
Anx.oUi  1  view  the  growing  siorm  i 
WliL-i  fngry  liglitn'.ngs  arm  thne  eye, 
And  tell  ih<  gath'ring  temper's  nigh, 
1  cur«e  tht  lex,  and  bid  ad.eu 
To  female  fnendlhip,  love,  and  jon. 

But  when  .oft  parsio-"  '"'e  your  bre ..;, 
And  each  kind  loik  some  Love  has  drejt  ; 
When  cloudlefa  smiles  around  you  play, 
And  jive  the  »»ild  a  holiday, 
I  blest  the  hour  when  firkt  1  knew 
Dear  female  friendftiip,  love,  and  you. 


CLEANINGS  OF  ANCIENT  POETRr. 
TO  THK  SPRING,  BT  DHUMMOND  OF    HAWTHORNDEN. 

SwiET  sprhig,  thou  turn'stwith  all  thy  gnodlie  trainc 
Thv  head  with  flamci,  thy  mantle  bright  with  How  n  , 
The  zephyres  curie  the  greene  lockej  ofthe  plaint. 
The  douJ.s  for  joy  in  prarle.  weepe  down  the.r  (how'r.. 
.  Thou  tuin-st,  (svteet  youih!)  but  Ah  my  picas.nt  howre., 
And  happie  dayrs,  with  ihee  cume  not  agame  ; 
The  s  id  memorialls  only  of  my  pame 
Doe  with  thee  turne,  which  turne  my  tweets  in  sow  H.    • 
Thou  art  the  same,  which  still  thou  wasbetore, 
De".  cious,  wanton,  amiable,  faire. 
But  (hee,  whose  breath  embaulmed  thy  wholesome  aire, 
Is  gon.  •.  nor  go  d,  nor  gemmes  her  can  restore. 

Neglected  vertue,  seasons  goe  and  come,  , 

V,-ljiU  thiae  forgot  lie  c!as-d  in  a  tumbf 
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northern Ji/herman,  a  ta'e. 
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Northern  Fisherman,  a  Taie. 
Tor  the  Bee. 

"  WouldJt  t!ou,  my  prince,  inform  thyself  of  the  lituatloo  of  thy 
ptotli ,  that  thuu  msijett  rcdrefs  iheir  grlcv.incfs,  and  prumote  thiir 
wel  a  e,  consult  not  the  wealthy  nr.etih.  n's  of  D.m.ucii5,  npril;e  prima 
lords  of  IjndeJ  inlirritance  j  but  turn  tliinc  eyes  into  the  (hop  of  the 
Jiiimble  mecharic,  the  cottage  of  the  induUrioui  peasant,  »n<l  th« 
village  of  the   laboritui  fiihermin.  ' 

CONT  t  5  .^R  ABXS. 

William  was  a  young  fi(herman,  in  a  small  sea  port  town 
on  the  frith  of  Forth  in  Scotland  j— he  had  been  brought 
up   from   his   infancy  by   his  industrious  parents,  in  the 
constant  exercise  of  his  laborious   profefsio'i  •,   and,  while 
a    boy,  if  any    interniifsion   tooli    place    in    the    iifliing 
through  the  rigour  of  the  season,  the  opportunity  was  cm- 
braced  by  the  anxious  old  man,  in  sending  William  to 
school,  that  he  might  be  instructed  in  the  useful  sciences 
of  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  in  the   duties  of  Chfisti' 
anity.     When  William  grew  up,  his  personal  accomplifli- 
ments  surpassed  those  of  almost  all  the  young  men  in  the 
village.     He  was  handsome  and  robust,  and  pofsefsed  a 
vigorous  understanding  j  he  was  always  foremost  in  every 
interprizc  wherein  the  exertions  of  strength  and   activi- 
ty were   called   forth  in   the    prosecution  of  the  fiiliery. 
When  a  ftiip  Ihould  happen  to  be  in  distrefs  in  the    neigh- 
bourhood,  on  which  occasions  the  honest  filhers  were  al- 
wayj  wont  to  rifk  their  lives,  and  their  little  property, 
in  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate  crew,  William  was  usu- 
ally tae  first'jn  launching  out  his  little  boat,  and  promp- 
ting his  fellow  watermen  to  venture  upon   the  waves,  and 
carry  the    necefsary  afsistance    to  the    worn  out  sailors. 
Ttus  was  he  beloved  bjr  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  viilagr, 
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ahti  by  his  well  directed  industry  relieved  hl>  old  pa- 
rents from  a  great  part  of  the  toils  by  which  they  had 
gnined  their  livelihood,  and  educated  this  promiiing 
youth. 

Whilst  William  was  living  in  this  happy  and  content- 
ful  situation,  he  married,  at  the  age  of  twetUy-two,  Bet- 
sy, a  young  villager,  who  had  been  his  intimate  friend 
from  her  infancy,  and  who  flione  no  lef?  than  him  in  her 
beauty  of  person,  and  excellence  of  character.  They  lo- 
vcd  each  other  pafsionately,  and  knew  each  other  so  well 
before  t'lcir  union,  that  that  circumstance  made  no 
change  on  their  affections,  but  rendered  their  happincfs 
still  morecoi.  piete  than  before. 

The  young  couple  had  been  blefsed  in  the  pofsefsion 
of  each  other  four  months,  when  one  day  William  was 
engaged  to  pilot  a  Ihip  dov^n  to  the  island  of  May.  The 
day  was  fine,  and  the  wind  was  fair.  Betsy  had,  with  her 
usual  attention,  a  rcfrething  supper  prepared  for  her  hus- 
band, whom  fhe  expected  to  arrive  in  the  evening,  fati- 
gued with  the  labours  of  the  day;  and  to  be  as  usual  cheer- 
ed with  her  kindnefs,  and  her  simple  song.  She  went 
at  eight  to  the  green  on  the  fliore  of  th>^  sea  j  and  whilst 
(he  sat  knitting  a  stocking,  fatigued  her  eyss  with  inccf- 
sant  gazing  towards  the  eastward.  Every  speck  ilie  .saw 
on  the  distant  waters,  ihe  fondly  imagined  to  be  the  lit- 
tle sail  of  William's  boat ;  ihe  anxiously  Wvitched  every 
fhip  that  cast  anchor  in  the  road,  in  expectation  of  seeing 
the  slender  bark  launched  from  it,  and  row  towaras  her. 
Thus  did  Betsy  sit,  musing,  and  watching  till  the  sun  had 
almost  withdrawn  his  kindly  rays — tier  uneasinefs  began  to 
be  inexprefsible.  She  arose,  ind  went  heme,  hoping, 
that  her  wi{hed-for  mate  might  have  come  over-Ian  J,  and 
be  waiting  for  her  in  her  little  cabin  ;  but  in  vain  ;  there 
was  no  William  there.  In  sad  uneasintfs  (he  spent  the 
few  hours  of  a  summer  night,  now  thinking  of  one  thing' 
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that  might  have  retardid  his  itturn,  now  of  another  j 
Jioping  for  the  best,  and  fcaiing  for  the  worst }  when  at 
the  early  dawn,  flie  was  terrified  by  the  hoarse  bawlings 
ot  sailors,  the  flafliing  of  oars  in  the  smoor!  harbour,  and 
most  terrible  of  all,  the  screamings  of  her  tcmale  acquain- 
tance. She  started  from  her  lonely  chair,  (for  in  bed  ftie 
had  not  been,)  ran  to  the  street,  and  there  the  first  ob- 
ject that  met  her  anxious  eyes,  was  Jack,  her  hufband's 
most  intimate  friend,  dragged  along  by  two  armed  ruffians. 
"  Almighty  heaven!  (exclaimed  flie.^  what  are  you  doing  ? 
What  has  Jack  been  guilty  of  >  where  do  you  drag  him  r" 
— '  To  serve  the  king,  and  be  damned  to  you  I'  was  the 
sullen  answer ;  and  the  forlorn  Eetsy  saw,  while  the  un- 
availing tears  burst  heavily  from  her  eyes,  her  hulband's 
partner  bound,  beat,  thrown  into  the  boat,  and  borne 
away.  Sadly  then  did  Uetsy  sigh,  sadly  did  (he  weep, 
and  bitte  ly  did  fhe  lament  the  cruel  fate  that  tore  her 
William  fiom  her,  and  threw  him  into  bondage;  but  unavai- 
ling were  her  sighs,  and  unheard  were  h'^  complaints, 
and  those  of  many  a  widowed  wife,  helpicfs  child,  and 
comfortlefs  parent  in  that  thriving  village.  The  prime  of 
the  place,  the  noble  youths  were  all  borne  away, — perhaps 
rcver  to  return.  "    > '  .' 

A  sad  reverse  of  fortune,  now  rent  the  heart  of 
poor  Betsy.,  The  little  money  Ihs  had,  could  but  for  a 
fhort  time  support  her  gray  haired  father-in-law,  and 
herself  ;  and  the  means  of  iier  former  fruitful  industry 
were  now  taken  away,  when  the  aid  of  her  dear  Wil- 
liam was  no  more  •,  but  he  and  flie  were  so  much  lo- 
ved by  many  people  in  tho  neighbouring  city,  that  ihe  re- 
ceived afsistance  Irom  them  j  and  her  misery  was  not  so 
great  as  that  of  many  of  the  other  village  wives^  who  had 
no  such  resource.  But  nothing  could  console  her  for  the 
Jofs  of  Williaai )  and   often,  for  some  davs,    with  forced 
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liopes,  wouW  ftjc  exult  at  the  pofsibility  of  his  hnving  es- 
caped the  iron  hand  of  the  impiefs,  and  make  his  appear- 
ance in  disguise  j  but  days  and  weeks  pafsed  away,  and 
William  appeared  not.  At  length  the  following  letter, 
brought,  though  a  mournful  comfort,  a  relief  to  her  anx- 
ious suspence. 

My  dearest  Bess,  Portsmouth,  20th  of^une. 

You  know  I  went  on  board  the  Trader,  to  pilot  her  down 

to  the    May.     When  I  was  coming   up  with  Tom  Ruf- 

sd  and  Bob  Hughs  in  the  boat  with  me,  we  were  all  prefsed, 

and  so  brought  here  in  the  Champion  frigate.     As  I  seed 

I  could    not   get  off,   so  I  bethought  myself  that  it  was 

for  the  best  to  enter  ;  but  they  are  talking  of  there  being 

no  war",  so  hopes  we  wUl  soon  be  paid  off  again.    In  the 

mean  time,  I  am  in  good  health,  and  would  be  in  good 

spirits,  if  it  were  not  for  thinking  of  you  my  dear.     So 

my  dear  you  will  write  to  me,  to  the  care  of  captain  Gun, 

of  the  Thunder  frigate,  with  which  I  am   entered ;  and 

ycu  will  do  it  soon,  lest  we  (hould  be  gone  from  here. 

So  remain  my  dear  yours  until  death. 

William  Smith. 

"■'.  Betsv  then  began  to  be  resigned  to  her  fate,  and  was 
daily  in  hopes  of  the  impicfs  ceasing,  and  the  sailors  be- 
ing discharged.  Thas  pafsed  six  months,  at  the  end  of 
which  rtie  was  delivered  of  a  fine  male  child.  Soon  af- 
ter her  recovery,  flic  heard  the  agreeable  news  of  the  pre- 
paratlons  for  war  being  at  an  end  ;  and  received  a  letter 
from  Willam  that  he  was  paid  off  at  Portsmouth,  and  had 
taken  his  pafsage  }n  a  fliip  round  to  the  Thames,  from 
whence  he  was  to  come  down  to  I.eith  in  one  of  the 
London  traders.  Betsy  was  now  quite  overjoyed  j  her 
good  spirits  made  her. take  still  greater  delight  in  caref- 
sinjT  her  little  infant,  in  whose  f^cc  ihe  already  percei- 
ved its  father's  likcuefs  j   and  (he  r^ joiccd  in  anticipating 
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the  pleasure  of  presenting  the  sweeMmiocent  to  him  oa 
his  happy  return.  "       '     ,'  •        '    . 

She  was  already  become  uneasy  at  his  not  arriving,  or 
her  not  having  again  heard  from  him,  when  flie  received 
the  following  letter : 

Dear.  Bess,     '  <■        '^  ' ''  'Gravtsenil,xstofFeb..i 

When  I  arrived  in  the  river,  and  was  a  going  aboard 
a  fliip,  to  see  if  so  be  that  1  could  get  a  pafsage  to  Leith, 
there  was  a  spar  fell  off  the  deck,  and  struck,  me  on  the 
•Ihoulder,  and  knocked  me  down,  and  the  end  crulhed  my 
right  hand  on  the  boat's  guaneli.  Seeing  that  it  was  so 
that  I  was  too  much  hurt  to  go  to  sea,  I  came  back  here 
and  have  since  been  a  little  fEverilli.  As  I  cannot  write 
•with  my  hand,  this  is  not  wrote  by  myself.  I  would  not 
have  you  be  uneasy  my  dear,  because  I  hopes  to  be  soon 
■well  and  able  to  come  to  you.  Till  then  I  am  your  loving 
hufband  William  Smith. 

This,  again,  threw  Brtsy  into  sadnefs  and  distrefs ;  her 
anxiety  magnified  every  thing  in  the  letter  ;  Ihe  imagined 
William  to  be  dangerously  ill ;  and,  in  (Viort,  immediately- 
formed  the  design  of  going  to  him  herself.  All  her  friends 
could  not  dilsuade  her  from  it  j  it  was  in  vain  for  them 
to  point  out  to  her  how  probable  it  was  that  he  would 
be  perfectly  recovered  before  (he  got  there  ;  and  how  un- 
■necefsary  is  was  for  her  to  expose  herself  to  the  danger 
,  and  fatigue  of  such  a  voyage,  at  that  season.  She  would 
not  be  prevented,  nor  would  flie  leave  her  child  behind, 
as  (lie  could  not  be  brought  to  part  with  it,  lest  the  change 
of  milk  ihould  hurt  it,  or  it  Ihould  not  be  taken  proper 
care  of  in  her  absence.  And  as  the  old  man  had  died,  op- 
prefsed  with  anxiety,  some  time  after  his  son  William 
had  disappeared,  (he  had  no  object  at  home  sulFicient  to  de- 
tain her  from  her  hu(band.  She  applied  to  captain  Jenkins 
who  agreed  to  give  her  a  pafsage  free  in  ti''  ^I'P  frtua 
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Lcith,  »T>d  fl.c  atriv^d  s.fe  at  Gravesend,  Wiih  her  little 
child  where  (he  found  her  hu(band  almost  qu.te  well, 
«d  waiting  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  Scotland.  It  i. 
ixnpofsible  to  delineate  her  joy,  and  his  surprise  at  meet- 
ing each  other.  The  satisfaction  of  so  happy  a  cir- 
cumstance, after  so  many  hard(hips,  was  unequalled, 
.ad  their  mutual  love  glowed  wit'a  renovated  warmth. 
to  b*!  continued. 


Notice,  of  a  Famine  in  India,  w.tH  RemaiI^s  s»c««tep 

BT  THAT  EvINT.     '       ■   ' 

F.OM  the  correspondence  o^  T,r  Anderson  of  Madra* 
^or«meto  tim=    inserted  in,  the    Bee,  it  appears  th.t 
Ine  of  the  great  objects   of  those  truly  r'tnottc  exer- 
Uonste  has  -de  L  the  improvement  of  India    is  to 
r^  against  those  famine,  which  have  hitherto  been  so 
Went  in  populous  tropical  regions.     We   who    hv.  in 
a  cCe  th'at  does  not  admit  of  such  ..but^d.nt  vegetation 
:5„  favourable  season,,  have  no  idea    of  the  inunense  drf 
f^rence  between  the  quantity  of  human   food  .ro     ced 
here  in  one  season,  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of  ano- 
her,  W  the  consequent  mischief.  It  occasions     But   Dr 

A  detson  having  lived  longer  there  t^- -f^^-^J"-' 
L  so  often   had  occasion  to  observe  the  fatal  effects  of 
these  vicifsitudes,  that  it  has  excited  in  hi,  m.nd  an  a. 
dent  derive  of  guarding  against  the  effects  of  it  in  future, 
by  the   wise  and  salutary   measures  he  has  recommended. 
That  our  readers  may  form  some  judgement  ot  the  effect, 
of  this   miserable   scourge   of  mankind,  I  here  subjoin  an 
extract  of  a  letter,  of  date  the  5th  o^  Oct^^^;79^,  ^e- 
cribingthe  niisery  experienced  by  the  f^^^'^^^l 
considerable  part  of  India  at  present     which   Ireceved 
from  a  correspondent  on  the  spot,  by  the  Ganges,     .nee 
the  cQnuncncement  of  this  work,  I  have  .cutcely  K«tv.4 
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a  dispatch  from  India  in  which  something  of  the  same  sort 
has  not  been  detailed. 

"  I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  mentioned  before,  that 
a  most  dreadful  famine  has  iaged  for  many  months  in  our 
northern  circacs,  from  the  failure  of  the  usual  falls  of  rain* 
For  these  nine  or  ten  months  past,  the  misery  has  been 
dreadful ;  the  country  in  many  places  qui  .e  depopulated. 
Houses  have  been  broken  open  wliere  ne  whole  family 
have  been  found  dead  :  in  other  places,  nineteen  families 
out  of  twenty  have  been  destroyed  j  and  throughout  these 
extensive  circars,  at  the  most  moderate  calculation,  I  un- 
derstand more  than  one  half  have  periihed.  An  unfor- 
tunate tiread  of  famine  in  Bengal,  has  caused  the  deso- 
Intiun  to  be  so  widely  extended,  and  the  supplies  that 
have  been  sent  have  arrived  so  lately,  that  little  good 
can  yet  be  done  ;  and  the  high  price  that  imported  grain 
always  bears,  does  not  allow  the  lower  clafses  ot  inhabi- 
tants in  a  country,  where  much  silver  docs  not  circulate 
•among  them,  ev(^r  to  benefit  much  by  it)  the. little  mo- 
ney they  could  have  had,  must  have  been  expended  long 
ego,  and  it  has  been  impofsible  to  earn  any  thing  for  many 
months,  from  the  great  debility  that  a  scanty,  poor,  and 
vfrequently  unwholesome  food  has  produced  among  the 
few  remaining;  yet  I  do  not  learn  that  any  pecuniary 
eid  has  been  afforded  at  present^  to  preserve  even  them  \ 
although  it  muit  be  every  v;here  allowed,  that  no  misfor- 
tune or  lofs  can  happen  to  any  country  equal  to  the  \oif 
onnhabitanti.  Such  's  the  unfortunate  situation  of  most 
Eftitein  countries,  where  <\o  provision  is  made  against  a 
failure  of  nitn,  and  where  the  inhabitants  are  satisfied  with 
a  daily  subsistence." 

To  guard  against  the  frequeocy  of  disasters  of  this  sort, 
Dr  Andcx^ion  has  proposed  to  introduce  tlie  culture  cf 
silk,  and  cochtnwl.  and  indigo,  into  these  regions  \  thus  to 
furnifti  employmen;  to  the  p -ople,  and  to  give  them  the 
•cans  of  pi»r«h«»ing  rice  irvsiu  other  souutries,  when  on 
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accidental  scarcity  in  one  province,  (liall  happen  to  pre- 
vail •,  and  along  with  that,  he  is  now  anxiously  emplayed, 
?n  rccomniending  extensive  plantations  of  the  bread  fruit 
trees,  which  may  yield  an  abundant  resource  in  thosa 
seasons  when  the  crop  of  rice  fails.  The  nopal  plants, 
too,  by  affording  a  nourifhing  vegetable  food,  may  con- 
tribute much,  he  thinks,  in  promoting  this  desirable  end  : 
but  before  his  beneficent  views  can  be  fully  effected,  other 
measures  must  co-operate,  which  it  is  to  be  feared  the  state 
of  India  at  present,  scarcely  admits  of  being  vigorously 
adopted. 

It  is  a  prodigious  misfortune  to  the  people  in    India, 
that  the  religious  tenets  of  many  of  their  sects  circumscribe 
the  kinds  of  food  they  are  permitted  to   eat   within  such 
narrow  bounds.     Not  only  are  they  debarred  from  tasting 
of  animal  food,  but  even   many   kinds  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances are   held  to   be   impure.     Hence  it  happens,  that 
the  bulk  of  the  people  are  reduced  to  live  almost  entirely 
upon  rice.     Now,  as  rice  cannot  be  reared  to  a  full  crop, 
■.unlefs  where  the  plants  grow  among  water,  for  the  great- 
est part  of  the  time   they   are   in  the   ground,  it  foUowf 
that  when  the  rains    are    not    so    abundant  as  to  supply 
the  (juantiry   of  water  necefsary   for  that   purpose,  they 
have    no    crop  of  it  j  and  on  these  occasions  they  have 
scarce    any    thing    else,    to    which    they  can    have    re- 
course. 

What  adds  to  this  misfortune,  is,  that  on  these  occa- 
sions also,  the  only  other  substitute  for  rice  the  poor 
people  have  it  in  their  power  to  adopt,  must  be  also  pro- 
.  portionally  diminilhed  in  quantity  ;  vr^  the  root  of  the 
nymphea  iquatica,  or  vratcr  lily,  which  in  raUy  seasons 
affords  them  a  plentiful  toad  at  a  small  expeace.  This 
is  an  aquatic  plant,  which  -equires  much  more  witpr  to 
br»^  it  to  perlectauo  than  nee  does.  The  rice  requ».-t«.onlj 
to  be  kept  in  earth  soaked  with  water.  u»i  it  b«  in  the 
state  of  pap.     The  nympuca  grows   best  whw  <;ovcre<i 
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with  water  to  a  considerable  depth.     Toobtrin  a  gradual 

supply  of  water  lor  the  rice  fields,  it  becomes  necefsary  t9 

form,  in  the  uneven  parts  of  the   country,  very  extensive 

ponds,  wliich  they  call  tanks,  having  sluices  at  the  under  part, 

by  which  the  water  can  be  let  oHF  in  regulated  quantities, 

to   supply   the  rice  fields  in   the   proper  season.     These 

tanks  are  often  formed   by   raising  a  mound   acrofs  the 

lower  opening  of  an   extensive   valley,   and  thus   to  form 

a  large  and    capacious  bason,  or  artificial  lake,  sometimes 

of  many  miles  extent.     During  the  rainy  season  the  sluices 

are  aiut,  and  the  water  accumulated  to  a  greater  or  smaller 

height,  in  proportion  to  the  abundance  or  deficiency  of  the 

rains.  Thus  it  happens  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  scil  In 

these  districts  is  converted  into  tanks,  or  temporary  lakes, 

on  which  no  rice  can  be    reared.     The  natives,  however' 

Laving  discovered   that   the   nymphea  aquatica  grows  as 

well  under  water,  as   the  rice   does  above  ground,   and 

affords  large  roots,   which  yield  a  nourifliing  food,  \\icj 

plant  the  bottom  of  the   tanks  with   these,  which,  when 

the   flooding   has  been   abundant,  yield  also  aq  abundant 

crop  ;  but   when  it  is  deficient,  the  produce  of  this  article, 

also  fi-iLs  in  proportion.     Thus  are   they   deprived   at  the 

same  time  of  this  crop,  and  of  the  crop  of  rice,  the  only  two 

kuicli  of  food  that  are  almost  ever  eaten  by  the  natives. 

Dr  Anderson  thinks  that  as  the  nopal  thrives  in  the 
driest  soil,  and  prospers  luxuriantly  in  the  warmest  wea- 
ther, if  that  plan:  were  universally  cultivated  for  the 
rearing  of  cochineal,  in  ordinary  seasons,  it  might  be  ap. 
plied  as  a  temporary  resource  for  augmenting  the  quantity 
of  human  food,  when  the  two  usual  crops  fail.  The  same 
reasoning  applies  to  the  bread  fruit  tree,  which,  by  root- 
ing deeper  in  the  ground  than  the  ordinary  tribe  of  an- 
nual  plants,  can  find  nourilhment  in  firmer  soils,  and  du- 
rm;r  a  longer  course  of  dry  weather  than  they  could  bear. 
Cou)/l  fbese  trees,  therefore,  be  establiflicd  in  abundance  in 
every  district   of  thf   country,  ihey  >yould  come  \q  afford 
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"f  bo  h  TOPS  would  take  place  .t  the  same  t,me  ;  so  as  to 
:!d:cMe  peo^  to  t.«t  extremity  of  distrefs  to  .bch 
they  are  so  fKqnently  exposed  at  presMit. 

There  arc  t  J  thing.,  however,  still  wanted  to  enable 

there  easuy  r         ,  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

i:^r::rs;r;vrr:d^^^^^  thattjey  donct  th,... 

deicatc  but  which  could  be  en,ployed  in  cases  of  necef^.- 
'     7o  '  u«lefs  they  can   employ  a  thing  of  th.s  sort  w.th 
'/ro'fi^L  cr.^.r,  Lons,  it  is   not  to  he  -PP-«1  f  ^^ 
till  ever  rear  it  in  such  q'^ntity  as  to  prove  a  g^eat  re. 
Tolc  n  times  .f  scarcity,    fiat  if  they  were  .n  the  prac 
ice    of  feeding  animnls  v.ith  it,  and  of  eating  the.r  flefh  , 
he  animals  themselves,  being  first  killed,  would  afford  one 
upply,  and  the  food  they  wonld  have   consmncd  would 
2 /Another  supply,  which  ^-^^^  ^J  ^6%  l^enefiaal 
-The  same  reasoning  might  apply  to  the  feed.ng  of  pouU 
try,  and  other,animah,  in  ordinary  years,  upon  r.ce.     Bu 
tl^  prejudices  of  their    rdigion  P-e  ^au^surm^untable 
bar  to  this  salutary  practice.  .  _  ^ 

The  other  circumstance  which  would  tend  mil  more 
to    emove  the  dread  of  famines,  would  be  to  afford  the  m- 
habitants  a.fuU  protection  ^to  their  persons  and  property 
afd      g-nt  thi  a  similar  freedom  to  trade,  as  that  which 
henjoyed  by  all  ranks  o£  people   in  Bnta.n      Were  this 
he  case,  thL  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  a  few  years   the 
certain  prospect  of  gain  would  induce  the    nch  people  to 
"ore  up  suc^i  quantities  of  rxe,  during  plentifu   years  as 
4ouldtways  supply  the  call  for  it  i..  times  of  scarcity, 
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wherever  it  might  happen.  But  this  ii  a  measure,  which, 
I  am  afraid,  we  may  rather  luij}),  than  hope  to  see  adopted. 
'n  our  day.  » 

Slight  Notices  of  the  present   Seat  of  Wah  in  the 
Netherlands. 

Continued  from  f.  ^6, 

.N  AMUR,  Liege,  Maestricht,  Roermonde,  and  Venloo,  are 
all  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Maese.  Maestricht  is  the 
largest  of  these  places,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
remarkable  cities  in  the  Netherlands,  particularly  for  its 
strength.  It  lies  fourteen  oiiles  north  of  Liege  j  it  is  di- 
vided by  the  Maesc  into  two  parts,  which  are  joined  to 
each  other  by  a  grand  stone  bridge.  The  smallest,  situ- 
ated on  the  side  of  the  duchy  of  Limburg,  is  called  Wyk. 
It  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortrefses  belonging  to  the  Re- 
public, and  likewise,  one  of  the  principal  keys  on  the 
Maese.  The  "Jeker,  a  small  river,  running  through  the 
south  side  of  the  town,  and  falling  into  the  Maese  at  the 
bridge,  may  be  checked  in  its  course  by  means  of  sluices, 
and  the  level  country  between -the  town  and  St  Peters- 
berge,  (a  strong  fort  about  two  giinihots  to  the  south  of 
it,)  flooded  by  it.     The  houses  within  its  walls  are  about 

3000  in  number.  -  *  ;. ,/j  ;.,-ai/a -.  ■',' -  '-■>;;■  .if;  > 
Liege  is  a  populous  city,  about  twenty-eight  miles 
lower  down  the  river  than  Namur.  It  is  a  place  of  no 
strength  j  it  is  about  four  miles  in  circuit.  Two  brancln- 
es  of  tlie  Maesc,  with  othCi-  rivulets  or  canals  run  through 
many  o?  the  streets,  forming  aO  many  islands,  and  render 
it  a  very  pleasant  place.  The  differences  that  have  for 
some  time  past  prevailed  between  the  prince  biihop  and 
bis  people,  are  well  known  to  all  our  readers. 

Roermonde,  commonly  called   Rtiremonde,   lies    on    the 
ConAuance  e|  the   Roei  and  ^be  J^Xaese,  about   twenty 
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milei  south  of  Vcnloo.  It  is  a  populous  place,  but  of  no 
great  strength.  Here  the  Frer^ch  had  collected  their 
principal  magazines  for  forwarding  their  operations  on 
the  Maese.  •,  „  - 

Ven/oa  is  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  though  of  no 
Rteat  beauty,  on  the  lower  Maesc,  in  the  province  of  Gcl- 
drc.     It  consist:  of  only   eight  or  nine    hundred  houses  j 
nio«t  of  the  inhabitants  arc  boatmen,  carriers,  porters,  ire. 
Opposite  to  the  town,  lies  an  island  in  the  Maesc,  called 
the  IVaarJ,  with  a  strong  bastion  on  it,  for  the  defence  of 
the  town  on  that  side ;  and  fronting  the  island,  on  the  other 
,ldc  of  the  Maese,  stands  fort  St  Michel,  situated  about 
two  mufket  (hots  from  the  town.     It  lies  about  tea  miles 
t5.  W.  from  Gcldres,  and  nc-«.  forty  N.  E.  from  BoisUduc. 
liois  le  due  is  situated   at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Bomiml  and  vt/d,  which  after  their  junction  here  arc  called 
the  Dieu    At  about  four  miles  from  hence,  this  river  loses 
itself  in  the   Maese.    at    a    place    called   fort    Crevcaur, 
from  which,  however,  it  may  be  diverted  by  means  of  a 
,luicc,  and  the    'hole  circumjacent  country  laid  under  wa- 
,cr      Th    town  is  pretty  large,  and  intersected  with  a  great 
many  canals.     It  was  once  a  place  o£  great  strength,  owing 
chiefly  to  an  extensive  morafs  about  it,    which  bei-'ir  now 
in  a  Rreat  me»  ure  drained,  renders  it  mu^  h  Icfs  formidable 
than  formerly.      U  is  about  tweuty-five    "mUs  cast,  and  a 
little  north  of  Bro^*,  and  ten  miles  from  ,    t  Hewsden. 

The  French  min-stcr  u  war  says,  he  ha  sent  orders  to 
Damourier,  to  lay  .mau-diate  seuTe  to  Mae  .tncht.  The 
distance  he  will  have  to  march  from  WllUamstadt,  belorc 
he  caiT  reach  Macstricht,  is  very  near  .  oo  miles,  so  that 
even  if  no  enemy  Ihould  oppose  him,  ,:  cannot  be  inv«. 
ted  in  a  very  (liort  time.  '''^'  ''      '• 

.*.*  h  u  h^ed  themf  'ftbc  scat  cj  the  Kvar  -u^Ut  U  r,»dy  «''  «"'*' 
•  Tnu,  Utul  fro.,  C.  L.  are  reai-v.d,  k,h  charied  fcmg,.  //cW- 
'     'jr-r^rfihkinJ  btu'.is,  u>t!ef>f:rmwsfmru<hr.e,  ctn  f^.'Jru, 
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THE  OCELOT. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  many  of  the  most 
ravenous  creatures  are  extremely  beautiful.  The 
leopard,  the  tiger,  the  panther,  and  the  ocelot, 
though  among  tho  most  ferocious  animals  in  nature, 
are  also  among  the  most  beautiful,  especially  in 
what  regards  the  colouring  and  spots  on  their  Ikin  ; 
though  the  exprefsion  of  the  countenance  is  nothing 
like  so  pleasing  as  that  of  the  dog  kind,  another 
clafs  of  ravenous  creatures,  whose  ferocity  man  has 
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known   how  to  uguUite   and  employ    for  liis   own 
purposes. 

The  ocelot  resembles,  in  form,  the  other  animala 
of  tiic  cat  kind.  In  jixc  it  may  be  accounted  near- 
ly a  medium  between  the  tiger  and  the  domestic 
cat.  It  ia  in  length  about  four  feet,  and  in  height, 
about  two  feet  and  a  half.  Its  fltin  h  elegantly 
variegated  by  a  great  number  of  oblong  marbled 
stripes.  Its  general  colour  is  a  bright  tawny.  A. 
black  stripe  extendi  along  the  top  of  the  back  from 
head  to  tail  ;  its  forehead  is  spotted  with  black, 
as  are  also  its  legs  ;  its  (lioulders,  sides,  and  rirnip, 
are  beautifully  marbled  with  long  stripes  of  brack, 
forming  oval  figures,  filled  in  the  middle  with  small 
black  spots.  Its  tail  is  singularly  marked  with 
large  spots,  and  black  at  the  end.  The  colours  of 
the  female  are  lefs  vivid  than  those  of  the  male; 
neither  is  it  so  beautifully  marked. 

Ic  is  a  native  of  South  America  ;  inhabits  Mexico 
and  Brazil;  is  very  voracious  and  timid  ;  but  seldom 
attacks  men.  It  is  afraid  of  dogs  ;  and  when  pur- 
sued flics  to  the  woods. 

It  lives  chiefly  in  the  mountains,  and  conceals  it- 
self among  the  leaves  of  trees,  from  whence  it 
darts  upon  such  animals  as  come  within  its  reach. 
It  sometimes  extends  itself  along  the  boughs,  as  if  it 
were  dead,  till  monkics,  temi.-:cd  by  their  natural 
curiosity,  approach  within  its  reach.  It  is  said  to 
prefer  the  blood  of  animals  to  their  flefh. 

This  creature  is  among  the  most  savage  and  un- 
Umeable  of  all  the  savii^e  tribe  to  which  it  belongs. 
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,,Q,.       ■  mnie  of  making  Iricks.  8  J 

No  usage  can  make  it  gentle.     It  is  perpetually 

restlefs,  and   seeking  what  it  may   devour.     Those 

xvhich  have  been  fhown  in  Europe,  therefore,  must 

always  be  kept  secured   within  a   strong    cage,  a» 

the  only  means  of  guarding  against  mischief  by  them. 

A  male  and  female  ocdot  were  brought  from  France 

some  years  ago,  which  had  been  taken  when  very 

y«ung.     At  the  age  of  three  months  they  became  so 

strong  and  fierce,  as  to  kill  a  bitch  that  was    given 

them  for  a  nurse.     When  a  live  cat  was  thrown  to 

them,  they  sucked  its  blood,  but  would  not  taste  its 

flcQi      The  male  seemed  to  have  a  great  superiority 

over  the  female,  as  he  never  allowed  her  to  partake 

till  his  own  appetite  was  satisfied. 

Like  all  the  larger  a.iimals  of  the  cat  kind,  th« 
ocelot  produces  but  a'small  number  at  a  time.  The 
two  above  mentioned,  were  the  only  young  ones 
found  with  the  mother  ;  which  was  kiUed  at  the 
time  they  were  taken;  and  makes  it  probable  thejr 
bring  forth  oftly  that  number.  '  ^ 


DlS(iyiSITIONS  CONCERNING    THE  MoDE   OF    MAKING 

Bricks  AMONG  THE  Romans. 

Continued  from  p.  66, 
Glass  makers  are  at  present  subjected  to  a  very 
great  expence  by  the  breaking  of  their  crucibles,  which 
might  be  effectually  obviated  by  employing  a  com- 
position of  the  same  nature  with  that  above  de- 
scribed. In  the  manufacture  of  glafs  it  is  necefsary 
to  have  very  large  crucibles  for  containing  the  mcl- 
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ted  matter  in  great  quantities.  These  crucibles 
must  consist  of  materials  that  are  very  difficult  to 
melt,  and  that  are  at  the  same  time  of  a  very 
compact  texture.  The  only  substance  they  have 
hitherto  found,  which  pofsefses  these  proper- 
ties,  is  a  very  pure  kind  of  clay.  This  they  re- 
duce  to  a  very  fine  powder  ;  soak  it  in  water 
till  it  becomes  as  soft  as  pap  ;  it  is  then  kneaded 
up  with  great  care,  into  small  pastils,  of  about  half 
a  pound  weight  each,  which  are  allowed  to  dry  till 
they  become  of  a  proper  consistence.  The  work- 
man then  forms  his  crucible,  by  beginning  at  the  bot- 
tom :  this  is  done  by  succefiive  thin  layers,  work- 
ed  dexterously  one  above  the  other,  allowing  the 
preceding  one  to  dry  a  little  before  the  next  layer 
is  applied.  It  is  imp'^fsible  to  tonvey  an  adequate 
idea  by  words  of  the  manner  in  which  these  layers 
are  applied  ;  but  long  practice  has  taught  the  men 
a  manner  of  applying  them,  that  is  as  efficacious  as 
can  be  imagined,  for  dosing  the  pores  which  are 
gradually  produced  by  fhrinking  in  drying,  by  suc- 
cefsively  prefsing,  from  time  to  time,  all  the  parts 
o^  the  crucible,  in  every  stage  of  the  operation,  from 
the  time  that  the  clay  is  first  applied  quite  soft,  till 
it  has  attained  a  very  considerable  degree  of  hard- 
nefs  }  yet  notwithstanding  all  this  attention  and  care, 
it  frequently  happens  that  these  crucibles  are  inca- 
pable  of  containing  t'le  melted  glafs  from  the  begin- 
ning, or  are  bursted  the  very  first  time  the  fire  is  ap- 
lied  to  them.  But  if  a  considerable  proportion  of  th^ 
clay  were  first  burnt,  and  then  powdered  before  it  was 
mixed  with  the  native  clay,  the  composition  would 
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fhrink  much  lefi  in  drying,  and  would,  by  conse- 
quence, be  much  lefs  subject  to  be  damaged  by  small 
fifsures,  or  to  burst  upon  the  application  of  the  fire.  . 
These  very  gli  fs  men,  although  they  have  not 
thought  of  adopting  this  improvement,  do  never  thelefi 
adopt  a  practice  exactly  founded  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples here  recommended,  in  another  branch  of  their 
businefs.  It  is  necefsary  for  them  to  have  the  sides 
of  their  furnace  coated  with  some  kind  of  material 
that  is  able  to  resist,  for  a  very  long  time,  the  ac- 
tion of  their  very  intense  fire.  This  they  find  is 
bsst  effected  by  a  kind  of  bricks  formed  of  the 
same  kind  of  clay  with  their  crucibles  ;  but  as  if 
would  have  been  a  work  of  very  great  expence 
to  work  these  bricks  up  in  the  same  manner 
they  do  the  crucibles,  they  have  thought  of  a- 
bridging  the  labour,  by  mixing  some  dry  pow-f 
der  with  the  clay  paste;  and  the  powder  they 
employ  for  this  purpose  is  the  old  crucibles  them- 
selvi  s,  after  they  have  been  baked  in  the  furna- 
ces sjifficiently,  and  when  they  are  no  longer  fit  for 
service  in  that  way.  These  old  crucibles  arc  then 
broken  into  small  pieces,  wbich  are  afterwards 
grinded  in  a  mill,  like  a  sugar  baker's  mill,  till  it  is 
reduced  to  a  grofs  kind  of  powder,  which  is  inti-v 
roately  mixed  with  the  clay  paste  in  due  proportion, 
and  then  formed  into  large  bricks,  about  two  feet  in 
length  and  one  foot  in  breadth,  v/hich  dry  slowly 
without  any  cracks  or  fifsures,  and  when  perfectly 
dry,  are  built  into  the  furnace  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire, where  they  remain  long,  and  perfectly  resist 
the  greatest  heat  that  is  ever  applied  to  them,  withi^^ 
fl^t  fliewing  any  tendency  to  vitrification. 


^ 
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It  is  probable  thai  the  old  Roman  bricks  were 
formed,  somewhat  after  the  same  manner,  of  clay- 
alone,  a  part  of  which  had  been  previously  burnt 
and  reduced  to  powder,  to  be  mixed  with  the  na- 
tive clay,  which  would  form  a  composition  capable 
of  bearing  x  fire  sufficiently  intense  to  reduce  the 
whole  to  a  stony  state  without  vitrification.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  certain,  that  by  following  this  practice,  we 
might  form  a  kind  of  bricks  that  would  be  equally 
hard  with  the  hardest  native  stone,  and  that  would 
more  effectually  resist  the  imprefsions  of  the  air,  and 
vicifsitudes  of  wearher,  than  almost  any  other  stone, 
granite,  perhaps  ?.lone,  excepted. 

Were  a  composition  of  this  kind  introduced  into 
common  use,  it  might  be  employed  for  many  valu- 
able purposes,  not  only  in  contributing  to  the  durabi- 
lity of  our  buildings,  but  also  in  promoting  the  im- 
provement of  the  fine  arts  ;  as  I  (hall  perhaps  en- 
deavour  to  fliow  in  some  future  efsay. 

Roman  bricks  were  of  a  much  larger  size  than 
those  of  modern  times.  The  reason  of  tlils  smallnefs 
of  size  in  our  bricks  is  obvious  j  for  as  we  are  not 
at  liberty  to  apply  a  great  heat  to  any  part  of  them, 
lest  the  outside  fliould  be  vitrified,  fliould  we  attempt 
to  make  them  large,  the  heart  of  each  brick  would 
be  entirely  raw  and  unbaked,  so  as  to  be  much 
worse  than  they  are  when  formed  of  the  present  size. 
But  were  we  at  liberty  to  employ  a  sufficient  degree 
of  heat  to  bake  them  to  the  heart,  as  could  be  safely 
done  by  adopting  the  plan  suggested  in  the  forego- 
ing part  of  this  efsay,  we  might  have  bricks  of  any 
sixe  that  fliould  be  judged  most  convenient. 
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In  that  case  they  might  be  moulded  into  elegant 
forrns,  so  as  to  be  fit  for  constructing  ornamented 
walls,  cornices,  ballustrades,  iSc.  at  a  much  smaller 
expence  than  these  can  be  cut  in  stone  of  any  kind, 
while  they  would  be  at  the  same  time  more  strong 
and  durable. 

Even  columns,  pilasters,  and  the  other  more  ele- 
gant  decorations  of  architecture,  might  than  5e  exe- 
cuted of  brick,  not  only  at  a  much  smaller  expence 
than  they  could  be  formed  of  stone,  but  which 
would  also  be  more  light,  strong,  and  durable. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  column  of  four  feet  diameter 
was  wanted ; — if  it  was  to  be  formed  of  any  kind  of 
stone,  it  must  consist  of  a  solid  mafs  of  matter  through- 
out its  whole  dimensions.  But  the  same  column 
might  be  formed  of  our  brick,  so  as  to  be  equally 
strong,  though  not  of  one  half  the  weight,  by  form- 
ing them  in  the  following  manner. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  architect  requires  that 
the  column  fhould  be  formed  of  succcLive  cylindri- 
cal pieces,  of  proper  dimensions,  placed  one  above 
another  horizontally,  for  the  whole  height  of  the 
column.  To  form  this  of  brick,  let  a  hollow  frame 
of  wood  be  provided,  of  the  proper  height  for  each 
of  these  rings,  whose  internal  diameter  flid)  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  external  diameter  of  the  co- 
lumn, having  the  proper  mouldings  cut  out  upon 
it,  and  the  whole  bound  together  tvith  hoops  like 
a  banel.  A  number  of  smooth  cylindrical  pieces^ 
of  wood  are  to  be  next  provided,  and  fixed  in  an  up- 
right position  near  to,  but  not  touching  one  another, 
throughout   the  whole  heart  of  the  column,  leaving 
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it  of  a  sufficient  thkknefs  on  the  outside.     Things 
being  thus  prepared,   let  a  little  of  the  brick  paste; 
•  duly  mixed,  be  rammed  firmly  into  all  the  intersticea 
.between  the  pieces  of  wood  ;  when  this  has  been  suf- 
fered to  dry  a  little,  let  some  more  be  rammed  firm 
above  that,   and  so  on  till  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
mould  is  filled  to   the  top  ;    taking  care,   at  each 
time  ahy  frefh  paste    is  added,   to  turn   each  of  the 
cylinders  in  the  heart,  by  means  of  a  handle  fixed  to 
the  top.  once  round,  to  keep  them  free.     When  thd 
^vhole  is  so  dry  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  sxnkmg  by 
if  own  weight,  let  each  of  the    cylindrical  rods-  be 
gently  drawn  out,  to  allow  it  to  dry;  and  after  a  due 
time  the  hoops  may  be  knocked  from  the  frame,  and 
the  pieces   of  it  taken   away,   so  as  to  allow  that 
part  of  the  column  to  remain  by  itself  m  a  proper 
condition   for   being    burned  ;  and  if  a  number   of 
these  pieces  were  formed  as  close  to  one  another  as 
might  be,  a  frame  of  bricks  could  be  raised  round 
them,   so  as  to  permit  them  to  be  burned   m  the 
very  place  where  they  were  formed,  without  being 
touched  till  th^y  were  converted  into  stone. 

Many  are  the  advantages  that  would  result  from 
these  perforations.  In  ihe frst  place,  by  making 
so  many  internal  surfaces,  the  contraction  that  must 
nccefsarily  take  place  in  drying,  would  be  much  lefs 
sensible  on  the  external  surface  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  Secondljf,  the  whole  mafs  would 
be  allowed  to  dry  much  more  quickly  and  more 
perfectly  than  it  could  have  done  if  it  had  consisted 
of  one  uniform  solid  body.  Thirdly,  It  could  be 
much  more  easily  and  more  perfectly  burned  i  for 
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if  all  these  cavities  were  filled  with  fuel,  the  in> 
ternal  parts  of  the  column  would  be  as  perfectly 
burnt  as  the  external  parts  of  it.  And,  lastly,  a  great 
quantity  of  materials  would  be  saved,  and  the  co- 
lumn would  be  so  much  diminiflied  in  weight,  as  to 
be  not  only  much  more  easily  manageable  by  the 
workmen,  but  much  lighter  for  the  foundation  on 
which  it  stands,  than  it  otherwise  could  have  been*. 

It  will  perliaps  be  imagined  that  these  cavities 
would  render  the  column  much  weaker  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been ;  but  every  mathema- 
tician in  the  kingdom  can  easily  demonstrate,  that 
the  strength  would  hardly  be  at  all  diminiihcd  from 
this  cause.  A  reed  of  corn,  which  is  entirely  hol- 
low, is  but  very  little  ■weaker  than  the  same  reed 
would  have  been  if  it  had  been  entirely  solid ; 
but  the  several  connecting  rings,  that  unite  every 
part  of  this  column  firmly  to  another,  give  it  a  de- 
gree of  strength  much  greater  than  one  hollow  cy- 
linder, of  the  same  diameter,  without  these,  would 
have  been. 

To  give  the  column  a  still  greater  degree  of 
firmnefs,  than  a  stone  column  of  the  same  size  would 
have  had,  let  some  cylindrical  pieces  of  brick  be 
formed,  of  the  same  diameter  with  the  cavities  in 
the  column,  and  let  three  of  these  be  placed  in  three 
of  the  cavities,  at  different  parts  of  the  column,  so 
as  to  liave  their  upper  ends  about  a  foot  above  the 
the  surface  of  the  section  of  the  column  ;  which  up- 
per ends  ihould  be  received  into  the  three  corres- 

*  I  fliall  have  occas'on  to  fliow  hereafter,  how  m.ny  other  useful  pur- 
poses might  be  attaincH  tn  architecture,  that  could  not  be  acccmplifhed 
by  any  other  contrivar.ee  hitherlo  adopted,       ■.!..'! 
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ponding  cavities  in  that  cut  of  the  column,  that  was 
to  be  placed  upon  it,  so  as  to  keep  the  joint  im- 
moveably  firm.  The  advantages  that  would  accrue 
from  this  coutrivance  are  so  obvious  as  to  need  no 
illustration.  Where  a  column  v»as  so  circumstan- 
ced, as  that  weight  was  necefsary  for  giving  it  sta- 
bility, that  also  could  easily  be  effected  at  a  small 
ixpence,  merely  by  filling  all  the  inside  cavities 
with  sand,  or  other  matter,  as  the  layers  of  the  Co- 
lumn were  succefsivcly  placed  above  each  other. 

Xhe  inside  of  such  a  column  might  be  formed  of 
strong  coarse  materials,  although  a  thin  coating  of 
the   finest  kind  of  clay  might    be   applied    to   the 
nutside    all   round,   so   as  to   give  it  that  beauty 
which  Is  always  so  agreeable  to  the  eye,  at  a  vcxy 
small  expence.     And  if  hajsa  relievoes,  or  other  very 
fine  mouldings,  were  wanted,  they  could  be  formed 
with   ease  by  the  artist  after  the  frame  was  remo- 
ved, while  yet  the  matter  remained  soft  and  ductile. 
After  the  same  manner  mi^'  bricks   be  formed 
for  walls,  of  any  size  or  fhape»at  might  be  wanted, 
so  ste  to  form  the  wall  entirely,  from  top  to  bottom, 
^,f  layers  of  stones,  above  one  another,  every  where 
the  thicknefs  of  the  wall;  every  stone  binding  those 
below  it,  and  securing  their  joints  by  means  of  pegs 
inserted  in  them,  in  different  directions,  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  irapofsible  to  tear  out  any  one  stone  without 
bringing  others  along  with  it. 

It  is  unncpefsary  to  add,  that  ornaments  of  any 
kind,  mouldings,  architraves,  bas  reliefs,  &c.  could  be 
thus  formed  on  these  stones  with  the  utmost  facility*. 

•  The  above  was  written  many  years  ago.  and  the  reasoninB  tontain-^d 
in  H,  ha  been  practically  confitmtd  l.y  some  experiments  !a'sly  made  by 
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ON  THE  REVENUE  LAWS. 
For  the  Bee. 

1  HAVE  already,  through  the  medium  of  the  Bee, 
laid  before  the  public  some  observations  on  the  ef- 
fects of  very  high  duties  on  foreign  commodities,  in 
the  production  of  smuggling,  and  its  consequent  e- 
vils,  of  diminifbiitg  the  prosperity  of  the  subject,  and 
the  amount  of  the  revenue  of  government ;  and  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  not  only  to  the  specula- 
tive philosopher,  but  also  to  almost  every  clafs  of 
individuals  in  this  island,  will  I  hope  apologise  for 
a  few  additional  animadversions  on  taxations,  in 
which  a  different  branch  of  the  revenue  laws  will 
come  under  consideration. 

The  excise  laws  have,  for  these  few  years  past,  ex- 
cited the  most  general  difsetisfaction  throughout 
Great  Britain,  biit  particularly  Scotland.  The 
principal  causes  of  these  just  murmurs  arise  from 
the  two  following  evils.  The  inconvenience  occasi- 
oned to  people  in  businefs  by  the  many  and  complii^ 
cated  regulations  that  are  imposed,  in  order  to  en- 
force payment  of  the  duties  ;  and  the  smuggling  con- 
sequent on  the  magnitude  of  thtf  taxes. 

lord  Dundonald,  who,  without  any  previous  communication  with  the 
author,  had  devised  the  ver)  same  mode  of  forming  an  indestructable 
kinJ  of  brick,  by  means  of  the  very  fine  clay  he  has  lately  discovered  at 
Culrofi. — A  kind  of  clay,  which,  on  account  of  its  great  purity,  and  the 
absence  ot  metallic  impregnation,  is'pcrliaps  better  fitted  for  this  purpose, 
•nd  other  works  of  fine  pottery,  than  any  other  in  Great  Britain  j  and  on 
account  of  the  singularity  of  its  situation,  so  very  near  a  sea  port 
tan  scancely  fail  to  become  in  time  an  object  of  great  utility  t(j  the  coun- 
Uy,  at  wcU  at  to  be  highly  beuelicial  to  the  (iroprictvr. 
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Many  of  the  regulations  tu  which  retailers  of  exci- 
sed commodities,  and  manufacturers,  are  subjected, 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  complied  with.  For 
example,  a  grocer  is  obliged,  by  law,  to  insert  in  a 
book  every  po^md   of  tea  he  sells  ;  to  the  veracity 
of  which  book,  he  must  make  oath  within  a   stated 
period.     Every  one  knows    that    a    grocer  cannot, 
without  devoti...,  a  very  great  portion  of   his   time 
to  it,  make  up  such  a  book  ;  and   *he  consequencs 
is    that  he  puts  down  his  tea  now  and  tlien,  from  his 
memory,  in  the  best  way  he  c«n,   withoi  t  being  able 
,   to  comply  with  the   statute.     The   same  thing  tuke» 
place  with  a  retailer  of  wine,   and  several  other   ar- 
tides  that  are  under  the   excise.     An  excise  officer 
may,  at  any  time  he  pleases,  without  the  smallest  con- 
troul,  oblige  a  tea  dealer  or   a  tobacconist  to  weigh 
over  all  his  stock,  however  considerable  ;  and  if  any 
inaccuracy  takes  place,   either  in   the  books  kept  by 
the  dealer,  or  in  the  account  taken  at  weighing,  so 
,    as  to  occasion  a  difference  betwixt  the   actual   stock 
•   on  hand,  and  what  appears  in  the  books  of  the   offi- 
cer, the  party  not  only  forfeits    a    quantity  of  the 
goods,  equal  to  the  difference,  but   is   also  liable  ia 
a  considerable  penalty,  which  he  is  condemned  to 
pay,  by  a  set  of  justices  of  the  peace,  without  either 
jury  or  power  of  appeal.     Hence  it  is  very  evident, 
'    that  a  rascal  of  an  excise  officer,  (and  many  of  them 
certainly  are   rascals,)  on  taking  a  spite  at  any  man 
in  businefs,  may,  without  the  smallest  dread  of  pu- 
•  niffiment,    curb  his  operations    iu   trade   to   such  a 
degree  as  to  hurt  him  very  materially.     And  more- 
over,   in  spite  of  all  his    care  and  endeavours  t»  ^^ 
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comply  with  the  laws,  bring  him  often  before  the 
justice  courts,  under  suits  for  penalties  ;  and  thus  not 
only  make  him  pay  great  sums  of  his  money,  gained 
perhaps  with  hard  industry,  but  also  make  him 
waste  the  time  that  would  otherwise  be  employed  ia 
the  regular  course  of  his  businefs,  by  dangling  af- 
ter solicitors  of  excise,  petty-fogging  altornics,  and 
overbearing  justices  of  the  peace.  How  can  the 
the  people  be  blamed  for  complaining  ag  anst  such 
a  ruinous  system  of  legislation  ?  Nay,  these  are  but 
small  matters  in  comparison  to  some  of  the  evils 
that  the  people  groan  under.  I  have  only  picked 
them  out,  because  they  can  be  easily  discerned,  and 
sooner  told  than  many  other  heavier  grievances. 

It  will  be  alleged   that  these  curbs   are   necefsa- 
ry  to  prevent    smuggling.     If  smugghng    cannot  be 
prevented  but  on  these  terms,  the  duties  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be   reduced  to   such  a  pitch    as  to   render 
them  nnnecefsary.     The  duties  are  imposed  for  the 
general  good,  and  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  not  by  one  clafs  of  men  ;   and  in   the 
present   case     it    is    certainly    the      manufacturers 
and  traders   that  bear    all    the  part  that    is     really 
grievous  of  these  excise  laws  ;    for  the    simple  a- 
inount  of  the  duty  is  of  almost  no  consideration,  ia 
comparison  to    the    hardfliips    incurred    in    conse- 
quence of  the  regulations  imposed  for  securing  them. 
With  regard  to  the  oaths  so  universally  required 
in  the  present  system  of  revenue  laws,  I  think  al- 
most aiy  person,  on  mature  reflection,   will    agree, 
that  they  are  very  pernicious  ;  and  I  refer  the  reader 
for  the  consideration  ot  tiiat  part  of  the  subject  to 
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a  paper  that  appeared  in  the  Bee   about  eighteen 
months  ago.    , 

I  do  not  present,  these  reflections  as  invectives 
against  administration,  for  the  present  ministry  has 
certainljrhad  great  merit  in  supprefsing  smuggling  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  it  has  been  done  in  many  cases 
at  the  expence  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  It  is 
therefore  with  a  view  to  turn  the  attention  of  the 
well  disposed  members  of  our  legislatare,  towards 
the  remedy  of  the  opprefiion  so  much  felt,  that  this 
and  my  former  fheets  are  offered  to  the  public 
The  true  iest  of  the  integrity  of  a  minister,  is  cer- 
tainly the  attention  he  pays  to  the  complaints  of  the 
people  in  matters  affecting  their  own  welfare.  Such 
complaints  are  now  coming  in  from  all  quarters,  and 
upon  the  proper  hearing  of  them,  the  stability  of  a 
minister  ought  to  depend,  and  in  these  days  I  begin 
to  hope  it  will. 

If  the  Editor  of  the  Bee  indulge  me  so  far,  I 
fliall  make  some  remarks,  in  a  future  paperv  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  effects  of  smuggling  are 
so  much  felt,  in  consequence  of  the  excise  duties,  in 
many  manufactures  carried  on  in  North  Britain. 

Leith,  Oct.  1792.  Trader  Political. 
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It  is  diiERcult  for  one  who  has  never  been  out  of 
Britain,  to  conceive  the  sersnitj  and  settled  appeaj- 
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ance  of  a  Valencian  flcy.  Even  now,  near  the  middle 
of  winter,  the  weather  is  mild,  and  the  air,  agree, 
ably  perfumed  with  the  fragrant  odours  exhaled 
from  the  delicious  fruits  that  are  not  yet  all  gather- 
ed. The  country  is  rich,  fertile,  beautiful,  and  gay. 
Trees,  rising  grounds,  streams  of  water,  diversify 
the  landscape. 

The  fruits  that  are  common  to  this  place  with 
Britain,  are  not  all  here  in  greater  perfection  ;  but 
some  of  them  are  infinitely  superior ;  and  there 
are  others,  to  which,  on  being  directly  transplanted  to 
it,  our  climate  would  be  immediate  death.  The  time, 
however,  is  coming,  when  ours  will  rival  the  first 
in  quality,  and  when  we  will  be  enabled  to  culti- 
vate even  the  others  with  succefs.  When  peaches 
were  first  raised  in  Italy,  all  the  world  was  sur- 
prised that  they  could  be  brought  to  perfection  out 
of  Persia.  What  would  Caesar  and  Diodorus  Siculus 
say,  were  they  told  that  the  most  esteemed  vvines  in 
Europe,  are  produced  in  Gaul,  where  they  thought 
vines  would  not  grow  ?  or  Strabo,  if  he  knew  that 
figs  can  be  propagated  in  the  novth  of  Scotland  ?  or 
Lucullus,  that  cherries  will  grow  almost  any  where, 
which  in  his  days  were  known  only  in  Cerasus  and 
the  mild  climates  of  Europe  ? 

It  is  probable  that  the  fluids  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  circulate  in  nearly  the  same 
manner ;  and  I  have  ever  believed,  that  there  is  in, 
many  respects,  a  much  greater  similarity  between 
them  than  is  generally  imagined.  Cause  a  native  of 
the  gold  coast  exchange  habitations  with  an   Esi.^ 
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Ilimaux,  01  with  an  inhabitant  of  Terra  delFuego, 
«nd  both  will  directly  pcrilh.     But  if  the  change 
be  gradually  made,  a  few   generations  wiU  enable 
each  to  live  in  the  climate  of  the  other.     Tr«es  and 
ftrubs  being  altogether  pafsive,  will  accomodate  them- 
selves much  more  slowly  to  the  change  ;  but  I  have 
•not  a  doubt,  that  those  even  of  the  torrid  zone  will 
move   towards    the  poles,    and  become   slowly  in- 
.    «red  to  the  climate  ;  that  the  climate   itself  will  be 
changed  for  the  better  ;   and  Uiat  some  thousands  of 
years  hence,   reposing   under   their  own  olive  tree, 
our  posterity  may  quaff  their   own   wine,  and  sip 
their  own  tea,    sweetened  with  the  juice  of  their 
own  sugar  cane.     Delicious  idea  !_  Perhaps  it  niay 
be  thought,  that  I  pulb  this  analogy  too  far  ;  but  if 
we  once  admit  a  progrefs   in   these  matters  ;  (and 
here  it  cannot  be  denied,)  there  is  no  stopping. 

The  Spaniards  speak  with  much  gravity  and  so- 
lemnity  I  studied  hard  at  their  language  for  a 
month  at  Marseilles,  and  I  make  myself  understood 
tolerably  well.  My  knowledge  of  Latin,  French, 
and  Italian,  assists  me  greatly.  Of  all  the  languages 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  Spanifli  approach- 
€3  the  nearest  to  the  Latin.  I  stay  in  an  inn,  or  ho- 
tel,  if  you  please,  where  every  person  takes  me  for 
a  German.  I  live  in  much  the  same  way  as  I  did  at 
Paris.  The  waiters  are  dirty  fellows  ;  the  cookery 
is  also  abominable. 

There  are  no  tides  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
yet  many  historians  relate,  that  Scipio  surprised 
Carthagena,  by  entering  the  bason  when  it  was  low 
water.    It  .ecms,  too,  that  his  army  was  quite  unac- 
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quainted  with  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea  ; 
for  he  encouraged  them  by  saying,  that  Neptune- 
iia'd  promised  to  work  a  miracle  in  their  favour. 
More  than  an  hundred  years  after  this,  Cxsar's  ig- 
norance of  the  spring  tides  was  attended  with  fatal 
consequences  to  many  of  his  fiiips  and  transports  in 
his  first  expedition  to  Britain.  When  they  sailed 
down  the  Indus  to  tlie  ocean,  the  surprise  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  and  his  army,  at  the  flowing  of 
the  tide,  was  more  natural  than  this  tale  of  Sci-' 
pio.  The  causes  of  the  tides  are  not  yet  understood. 
They  cannot  bs  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  though  the  times  of  their  return  so  near- 
ly and  so  regularly  corresporu,  that  they  have  been 
long  attributed  to  this  cause.  Their  influence  would 
not  extend  to  great  bodies  of  water  only,  it  would 
act  upon  every  thing  on  our  globe,  which  is  of  lefs 
specific  gravity  than  water. 

Spain  is  the  best  situated  for  commerce  of  all 
the  European  kingdoms  ;  and  though  it  is  too  dry 
and  hilly  to  be  fertile,  and  has  no  navigable  rivers 
but  the  Guadalquivir,  and  that  only  for  sixty  miles, 
it  might  of  itself  furnilh  many  articles  for  exporta- 
tion. It  is  nighest  the  islands  and  'rich  provinces 
of  America  ;  and  it  has  the  same  advantage  with 
respect  to  India.  Before  the  discovery  of  tFie  paf- 
sage  by  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  to  India,  wlien 
the  commodities  of  that  rich  country  were  brought 
to  Europe  by  the  Indus,  the  Oxus,  tlie  Caspian 
Sea,  the  Volga,  and  the  Don  ;  by  the  Pcrsi^^n  gulph, 
the  Euphrates,  Palmyra,  and  Syria ;  or  hy  the  Red 
Sea,  and  Alexandria,  Spain,  by  its  position,  was  ad- 
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mirablr  well  calculated  to  serve  as  a  migazine,  from 
wheince    they   might    have  been  dispersed  over   all 
the  north  of  Europe.     Venice,  whose  situation  was 
much  lefs  favourable,  and  who  had  raised  herself  to 
importance  by  this  trade,  was  sensible  that  her  pow- 
er depended  upon  its  preservation  ;  and  soon  after 
the  voyage  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  proposed  to  the  sul- 
tan of  Egypt  to  cut  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  or  to  join  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  Nile,  at  her   own  expen(ie  ;  but  the 
great  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  prevented  it  from 
being  attempted.     The  great  Sesostris,  about  i6jo, 
and  Nechos,  about  610  years  before  Christ,  failed  in 
the  enterprise.     Voltaire,  who  never  quotes  autho- 
rities  in^  his  admirable  general  history,  says,  it  was 
acconipUIbed  by  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt ; 
that  it  was  repeated  by  Trajan,  and  .by  the  caliph 
Omar  too. 

The  Mediterranean  offers  here  a  very  extensive  * 
market  for  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  both 
India  and  America  ;  and  in  return,  furnifhes  many 
articles  fit  for  the  American  trade,  either  produced 
b/the  countries  upon  its  coasts,  or  conveyed  thither 
by  the  many  large  rivers  that  run  into  it  from  the> 
mid  !Ic  of  Europe.  The  flour  that  always  fetches  the 
highest  prjce  in  the  West  India  market,  and  tlie 
choicis!  ■  tnes  of  France,  might  be  brought  by  the 
'  cann]  oi  ^  "^nguedoc,  the  Soane,  and  the  Rhone; 
the  pvou,  f    ihe    rich    provinces    of  Germany, 
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When  Spain  comes  again  to  enjoy  the  blcfsing  of 
a  wise  administration,  under  an  enlightened  goTern- 
ment,  the  industry  of  the  people  will  be  directed 
into  a  channel  the  most  proper  for  reaping  the  full 
benefit  of  her  fortunate  natural  situation.      W.  E. 
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Letter  from  aGentleman  of  literary  eminence 
lately  deceased,  to  a  youno  gentleman  who 

HAD   REQJJESTED  HIS  AdVICE  IN    REGARD    TO   THE 

I'ROPER  Mode  of  conducting  his  Studies. 

Letter  ii. 
Continued  from  vo\.  xiii.  p.  313. 

Sir,  To  the  Editor  0/ the  Bee. 

Agreeable  to  your  request,  I  transmit  to  you  ano- 
ther letter  on  the  same  subject  with  the  last.  I 
have  thr«e  more  by  the  same  hand  which  ftiall  be 
at  your  service  if  you  require  it.  I  am,  Sir,  your 
constant  reader.  A.  J. 

Gibbon  is  by  no  means  a  favourite  author  with  me. 
His  stile,  which  you  seem  to  admire,  appears  to  roe 
the  very  reverse  of  what  I  ihould  most  esteem  in  an 
historian.  The  first  requisite  in  historic  stile  is 
perspicuity ;  and  in  this  particular  no  historian  I 
ever  read,  not  even  Tacitus  himself,  is  so  defective 
as  Gibbon.  His  exprefsions  are  quaint,  and  studi.* 
Gusly  inverted ;  and  he  is  at  so  much  pains  to  avoid 
colloquial  phrases,  that  we  find  a  perpetual  strain  to 
produce  something  new  aod  more  elevated  than  »ny 
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one  else,    that   renders  it  often  difficult  to    under- 
stand, what  he  would  say,  even  when   narrating  the 
trost    common    occurrences.      The    same  train    of 
ideas  seems  to  have  influenced  his  mind  in  the  choice 
of  incidents,  and  in  the  manner  of  introducing  them 
to  the  notice  of  his  reader.     Every  thing  is  unnatu- 
ral and  inverted.     Digrefsions  are  introduced  with- 
in digrefsions,  which  perpetually  distract  the  mind  of 
the  young  inquirer.   He  feels  himself  introduced  as  it 
were  into  an  inchanted  palace,  involved  in  a  blaze  of 
torch  light,  which,  reflected  in    various   ways  from 
concealed  mirrors,  present  before  him  all  at  once  a 
milltiplicity  of  objects  with  which  he  is  entirely  un- 
aciuainted  ;  gorgeous  m  extreme,  indeed,  but   mo- 
ving past  with   such  velocity  that    his    senses     are 
confounded.     He  contemplates  the  whole  as  a  most 
brilliant  magical  exhibition,   which  is  inchanting  for 
the  present ;  but  which  when  gone,  leaves   nothmg 
but    an  indistinct  remembrance   of    gaudy  objects, 
Tvhich  he  can  never  again  recognise  in  the  scenes  of 
nature.     No  writer  in  any  language  seems  to  me  so 
improper  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  youth   as  Gib- 
bon ;  were  it  merely  because  this  manner  of  writing 
tends  to  corrupt  the  taste,  by  encouraging  a  propen- 
sity, which  is  but  too  natural  to  youth  to  admire, — a 
superfluity  of  ornament.    But  when  we  likewise  con- 
sider that  he  has  a  perpetual  tendency  to  make  indi- 
V     vect  attacks   upon  religion,   which   ought  not  to  be 
introduced  in  this  light  manner  into  historical  com- 
positions,  as  well  as  to  introduce  philoiophical  disqui- 
sitions, which  can  neither  be  in  this  manner  explained 
nor  understood;  his  history,  theiefore,  appears  to  mc 
to  be  a  work  highly  exceptioauble  i  and  forycung  and 
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uninformed  minds,  exceedingly  improper.  It  gives 
tlicm  a  slight  smattering  of  many  things,  that  they 
cannot  thoroughly  understand  ;  makes  them  petulant 
and  afsuming,  and  ever  upon  the  catch  to  display 
the  brilliancy  of  their  talents,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  disgusting. 

Stuart —  Gilbert,  like  most  of  those  who  have 
gone  before,  pofsefsed  talents  of  no  ordinary  sort ; 
but,  like  them  also,  his  writings  have  great  defects 
which  detract  much  from  their  merit.  As  an  his- 
torian no  reliance  can  be  had  upon  him.  The  vio- 
lence of  his  prejudices  against  living  authors  led 
him  perpetually  astray.  The  object  with  him  seems 
rather  to  have  been  to  prove  that  tliose  he  disliked 
had  gone  wrong,  than  to  be  right  himself;  and  the 
quicknefs  of  his  talents  enabled  him  to  do  this  with 
a  wondrous  degree  of  facility.  As  his  knowledge 
of  mankind  too,  was  chiefly  confined  to  those  of  the 
most  difaolute  clafs,  his  ideas  were  grofs,  and  often 
exprefsed  with  little  delicacy.  His  stile  is  therefore 
characterised,  when  he  wrote,  without  affectation,  as 
being  nervous  rather  than  elegant  ;  but  in  the  last 
pieces  he  wrote,  it  was  affected,  and  unnatural  in  the 
extreme,  and  so  full  of  Gallicisms,  that  it  may  be 
called  Frenchified  Etiglijh.  It  was  a  wretched  mo- 
del to  copy  ;  but  having  seen  Johnson  and  Gibbon, 
each  attain  a  high  degree  of  celebrity,  by  adopting 
a  stile  equally  unnatural  and  barbarous,  he  seems  to 
have  aimed  at  obtaining  fame  in  the  same  way. 
As  far  as  his  influence  goes,  I  therefore  consider 
him  as  one  of  the  corruptors  of  good  taste  in  En- 
^liflj  composition,  and  ofcnirse  unfit  to  be  put  in, 
to  tli(?  hands  of  jouth, ihould  there  be  no  otlier  ob- 
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jection  to  his  writings  ;  of  which  in  truth  there  arc 
but  too  many.  How  often  have  we  occasion  to  re- 
gret  in  the  course  of  this  survey,  that  great  talents 
Ihould  be  prostituted  to  such  unworthy  uses  ! 

Perhaps  it  is  rtdre  difficult  to  acquire  an  easy  un- 
affected natural  stile   in  writing,  than  any  other  ; 
and  when  it  is  acquired,    though  it    affords  more 
pleasure  to  the  attentive   reader  than  any  other,  it 
excites  lefs  enthusiastic  admiration  than  that  turgid, 
unnatural,  and  affected  mode  of  writing  I  have  so 
often  had  occasion  to  reprehend  in  these  letters.    I 
have  dwelt  the  more  upon  this  head  at  present ;  be- 
cause you  are  yet  young,  and  may  be  supposed  to 
be  affected  by  the  things  that  naturally  catch  youth- 
ful minds,— glitter  and  fhow.     I  remember  when  I 
•was   young,   I    used  to  read  with  extacy  Rafselas, 
prince  of  Abyfsinia,  and  other  jargon  of  the  same 
Bort }  which  1  now  nauseate  as  the  filth  of  literature. 
Of  all  the   writers  already  named,  Franklin  is,  m 
this  respect,  the  purest  ;  Hume  and  Robertson  fol- 
low after.    The  others  I  wifh  not  more  to  name,  be- 
cause 1  could  not  do  it  without  cxprefsions  of  high 

disgust.  .      .      , 

But  if  you  wifli  to  see  the  natural  stile  in  the 
highest  perfection,  read  the  works  of  the  late  Dr 
John  Gregort,  all  of  which  pofsefs  that  charm 
which  Horace  would  have  called  the  simplex  mundt- 
tits  in  a  high  degree.  But  in  particular,  his  Com- 
parative View,  which  in  respect  to  natural  ease,  and 
unaffected  eltgant  simplicity  of  stile  is  not  to  be  ex- 
ceeded in  any  language  ;  and  in  as  far  as  my  reading 
has  extended,  has  not  been  equalled  by  any  other 
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composition   in   Englilh.     You  have  probably  read 
it,  and  .if  you  have,  I  will  venture  to  say,  you  went 
through   the  whole  bouk  without  ever  once  having 
had  your  attention  called  off  from  the  subject  to  ad- 
mire the  stile.     So  properly  are  the  words  choicn  to 
convey  the  idea,  that  they  always  lead  the  mind  di- 
rectly forward   to  the   object  in  view,  without  the 
smallest  rub  of  any  kind  to  call  off  the  attention; 
and  it  is  only  after  you  have  completed  your  jour- 
ney,  and  have  time  to  look  back,  that  you  begin  to 
perceive  the  beauty  and   the  perfection  of  that  road 
which  conducted  you  so  happily  to  the  journey's  end,- 
A  writer  may  be  compared,  in  some  respects,  to  a 
player.     He  who  by  unnatural  gestures,  and  exag- 
gerated contortions  of  countenance,  outrages  nature, 
is  sure  to  set  the  whole  house  in  an  uproar,  by  the 
continued    plauditi  of  the  undiscerning    multitude. 
But  when  a  Garrick  appears,  the  player  is  forgot  j 
he  seems  to  be  the  very  simple  clown,  himself,  he 
represents  ;  and  the  uninformed  spectator   wonders 
why  anyone  Ihould  admire  that  which  lie  sees  every 
day  among  his  simple  neighbours.  Or  if  he  represents 
a  scene  of  dignified  distrcfs,  the  representation  is  so 
natural,  so  irresistibly  pathetic,  that  the  mind  has  no 
leisure  ts  attend  to  any  thing  else  but  the  affecting 
object  before  them.    Admiration,  applause,  and  evc- 
ly  other  feeling,  are  suspended  in  the  agony  of  silent 
hcait-felt  sympathy  ;  and  a  stranger  at  that  time  en- 
tering and  observing  the  audience,  without  attending 
to  the  stage,  •  wohW  wonder  why  they  were  so  silent.' 
Never  is  a  player  treading,  with  proper  dignity,  th6 
trjgic  stage,  when,  in  an  interesting  scene,  the  au. 
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diencc  can  find  leisure  to  admire  tiie  art,  and  the 
high  attainments  of  the  actor.  It  was  a  high  eiilo- 
gium,  indeed,  that  a  friend  of  mine  once  paid  to  Mrs 
Crawford,  then  Mrs  Barry,  as  an  actrefs,  when  he 
said,  that,  in  a  very  full  house,  the  audience  were 
90  overcome  as  scarcely  to  venture  to  breathe; 
•'  You  might  have  heard  a  pin,  (said  he,)  drop  up- 
the  floor."  How  different  this  from  the  noisy  ap- 
t)lausc  that  overstrained  grimace  so  neccfsarily  ex- 
cites !  Gregory's  stile  may  be  compared  to  the  ac- 
ting of  Garrick;— it  is  only  by  a  retrospective 
view  that  its  superior  excellence  can  be  discovered. 

1  am  happy,   my  dear  boy,  that  I  can  close  this 
letter  with  one  sincere  eulogium  at  least  ;  for  I  am 
afraid  the  preceding  part  of  my  remarks  would  ap- 
pear to  you  so  severe,  that  yju^ might  suspect  they 
were  dictated  by  ill  nature,  or  envy  of  some  sort.  To 
those  who  know  me  lefs  than  you  do,  tliis  would  be 
so  natural,  that  I  ihould  not  perhaps  have  ventured 
'      un  giving  my  opinion  so  freely  to  others  as  I  have 
done  to  you.     I  have  not  yet  exhausted  this  subject; 
but  I  will  not  run  the  rilk  of  effacing  these  pleasing 
imprefsions  on  your  mind,  by  any  farther  remarks 
at  present  ;  as  it  is  but  very  seldom   indeed  that  I 
can  have  occasion  to  bestow  applause  with  as  little 
'     abatement  as  in  the  case  just  now  before  us.   It  is  by 
.  ^      contemplating  the  chaste   models  of  antiquity,  and 
the  very  few  modern  productions  that  can  vie  with 
them,  that  you  can   attain   a  just  notion  of  what  is 
meant  by  beauty  of  composition  ;  but  when  you  do 
attain  it,  you  will  fxnd  it  is  a  source  of  grcut  enjoy- 
TDtHit.     Adieu. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  SIR  THOMAS  MORE,  A  TRAGEDY. 


[JuitfMjixii.l 

Sir  Themat  Mure,  aid  Margaret  hit  Jaugbltr. 

Sir  Thcmat.  Ch  I  u  P,  1  must  fall. 

I  cannot,  with  intcxrity,  sup|K)rt 

My  riiin'il  tortiii\es.     To  escape  from  want 

I  must  be  cruel  to  a  virtuous  soul, 

To  a  divrted  widow  without  fritndj, 

Tho'  all-dtserving.  i 

Margaret.  Sooner  let  us  want 
Life's  ncccfsary  blcfsings,  bread  to  eat, 
A  house  to  live. in,  clothes  to  cover  lu. 
And  beds  to  sleep  on. 

Sir  ntm0.  There  my  daughter  spoke. 
I  will  defy  the  hardest  lot  of  life.  ^    , 

Can'st  thou  believe  it,  Marg'rct,  that  the  king 
Gave  me  the  noble  office  which  I  hold, 
Only  to  bribe  me,  to  procure  my  voice 
Against  poor  Catharine  :   And  (hall  I  give  it  t 
No :  though  it  rouse  his  anger  mountam  high. 
And  for  my  loyalty  I  lose  my  head  '. 
There  is  but  one  thing  that  with-holds  my  hand, 
Making  me  cautious  how  I  give  offence. 
And  'tis  indeed  a  circumstance  that  grieves  me. 
'Tis  that  our  fortunes  are  so  interwoven, 
The  blow  that  ruins  me  will  ruin  you ; 
Will  sensibly  affect  my  innocent  house, 
And  make  my  children  beggars  like  myselt 

Margaret.  Sir  let  it  not  disturb  you. 

Sir  Thomas.  I  would  fall. 
Cod  knows  how  willingly,  and  beg  my  bread, 
Rather  than  trespafs  as  the  king  desires. 
But  how  fliall  I  requite  it  to  my  children ! 
Dancy  depends  on  me  ;  my  own  son 
Has  nothing  yet  to  live  on ;  thou  hast  little. 
My  father  could  not  help  us ;  ail  he  had 
Goes  to  his  widow  ere  it  comes  to  us. 
My  lady  Alice  will  have  no  support. 
We  fliall  be  scatter'd  like  the  wbrried  flock. 
And  each  must  seek  for  ftielter  with  her  own. 
Thou  must  retire  with  Roper  to  his  farm. 
Cecilia  must  with  Heron  to  his  father's. 
The  little  I  have  left  must  be  bestow'd 
On  lady  Alice,  Dancy,  and  Eliza. 
John  and  myself  must  starve,  or  be  content 
To  earn  by  labour  every  meal  we  eat. 
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Mitfttrtt.  De«v  Sir,  ym.  br* «k  my  he»rt.  Be  more  com p««'J. 
Our  littlr  tottiines  will  bf  wenlth  cnounh. 
Scrnl  Damy  to  his  father's.     You,  and  John, 
And  Udy  Alice,  conir  and  live  with  u»j 
Or  let  u»  hire  iidjuininj;  houjcj,  small 
And  suited  to  our  incomes. 

Hi-  Itcmai  So  we  will. 
I  will  not  part  from  my  whole  happinef* ;  .^^ 

'I'lio'  cniel  fortime  scatter  all  the  rest, 
Marg'ret  fliall  be  my  hope  and  comfort  still. 

Ahirgartt  We  will  be  motlest  in  our  wants ;— discharg' 
All  bur  one  servant  each  ;  live  on  plain  <liel ; 
And  nicely  mananc  our  exhausted  means. 
Wf  will  fliun  pleasure  anil  expensive  drefs, 
And  live  secluded  from  the  public  eye. 
Contented  though  reduc'd.     We  will  not  alk 
The  neighliour  or  the  stranger  to  our  board, 
But  steal  away  to  solitude  and  books, 
Plcas'd  with  the  mem'ry  of  triumphant  virtue,  ,      ,  v 

And  poverty  preferr'd  to  vicious  wealBi. 
If  yet  our  wants  ate  tnote  than  we  can  feed,  '  ' 

We  will  be  unattended.     My  own  hand  \,  ^ 

Shall  do  the  housewife's  work  ;  fliall  spin  and  knit, 
And  earn  by  industry  stifflcient  bread. 

SirTAowwi.  My  most  deserring  daughter!  Thou  WMt  botn 
To  teach  thy  father  virtue.     1  was  sad ; 
But  the  sweet  patietice  of  thy  pious  heart  "  -, 

'  Revives  and  eivcs  me  comfort.    Yes,  I'll  go,  • 

And  gladly  bid  farewell  to  courts  and  princes.      '  _   *         • 
Pdor  we  must  be,  but  we  will  still  be  just,  • 

And  live  upon  the  hope  of  better  days. 
We  will  presume  the  Author  of  events 
Approves  of  our  cndeavotjrs ;  and  perhaps 
Yet  etr  we  come  to  sorrow  and  the  grave, 
Will  blel's  our  patience  with  an  easier  lot. 
Come,  we  will  hence  contented.     For  my  father,  , 

Let  us  esteem  him  happy  that  he  died. 
He  saw  out  glory,  and  withdrew  in  peace. 
'    Go  to  my  U3y ;  tell  her  my  intent. 
Reveal  it  to  your  sisters ;  honest  girls ! 
Thcv  will  be  gfiev'd  to  hear  how  -lOon  we  part. 
Tell'  thy  imwelcomc  story  by  degrees. 
And  mingle  colnfott  with  it.    1 11  to  .ourt. 
And  when  we  meet  again,  meet  me  with  joy, 
Tho'  I  return  as  poor  as  I  was  boni. 
1  ihall  not  be  Icmg  absent. 
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Concludtd from  p.  74. 

Ths  fifliery  had  been  utisuccefsful  in  Scotland  for  that 
season  \  and  William  finding  employment  in  one  of  the 
Graveiend  hoys,  they  determined  not  to  return  imme- 
diately  to  Scotland,  but  to  lemain  fur  some  time  un  the 
Thames}  and  Betsy,  \»ho  was  a  good  sempstrefs,  sewed 
for  a  slopseller  in  Wapping  -,  in  which  way  they  lived  very 
comfortably  and  happily  for  about  nine  months.  I'hey 
were  one  evening  sitting  by  their  little  fire  sldcj — Wil- 
liam was  enjoying  his  pipe,  and  Betsy,  with  her  work  in 
her  hand,  was  singing  over  the  sleeping  child  ia  the 
cradle,  when  they  were  su/prised  with  a  hoavse  voir*-  in 
the  pafsage,  bello'-^ing  out,  "  By  G— d  Scotch  Will  is  one 
of  the  tightest  fellows  on  the  Thames*,  and  d— -n  me  if  we 
inifs  him,'*  *  Good  God,  the  prefc  !'  cried  Betsy,  and 
fell  back  in  a  swoon.  The  ruflians  forced  open  the  door, 
seized  William,  carried  him  off  with  imprecations  and 
blows,  npt  even  allowing  him  to  see  his  beloved  wife  re- 
vive, and  bid  her  adieu.  She  just  opened  her  eyes,  soon 
enough  to  receive  his  parting  significant  look,  while  b« 
sighed  out,—'  F-rwell  Befs  !'  iil- 

Poor  Betsy's  misery  was  mow  greater  thqn  ever.  She 
was  in  a  large  city,  surrounded  with  persons  given  up  to 
villany  and  vice  of  every  species  }  an  inf.int  in  the 
cradle,  and  very  near  the  period  of  bringing  forth  an- 
other, with  scarce  a  friend  within  400  miles  of  her.  tier 
tender  heart  almost  sunk  under  her  misfortunes  •■,  and  flie 
would  often  look  on  her  smiling  child,  and  sigh  out,  "  | 
^ive  only  for  thee  J" 
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She  could  hear  no  mor  •  of  William  ;  he  was  burie  I  in 
an  impenetrable  multitude  of  sailors  of  all  descriptions ', 
and  Betsy  was  constrained  to  keep  herself  away  fiom  the 
places  where  (he  might  have  a  chance  of  learning  some- 
thing  of  her  hu/band,  in  order  to  avoid  the  brutal  addref- 
ses  paid  to  beauty  by  the  sensual  unthinking  tars. 

Three  weeks  pa  sed   oyer    and,  Betsy  had  now  very 
little  money  to  support  herself  and  child;  as  her  gain- 
ings from  the   slopseller  were   small  j  and  William  had 
left  but  little  from  his  savings ',  as  he  had  npt  foreseen  the 
disaster  that  was  to  befal  him  a  second  time.     She  was 
delivered  of  another  child.     After  paying  all  her  necef- 
sary  expertces,  her  money  was  exhausted }  and  the  slop- 
seller  itiused  to  a.    ance  any  thing  onTvcr  future  work. 
To  gain  a  temporary  support,  till  flic  (hould  be  able  again 
to  work,  'uj  was  obliged  to  pawn  almost  all  the  little  su- 
perfluous articles  of  d  sfs  that  (he  had,— and  these  were 
but  few  ;  for  Betsy  was  not  fond  of  external^ihow.    The 
burdens  of   anxiety   and   grief,  hung   so   heavily  on  her 
mind,  that  (he  recoverea  wry  8lo>.  y  j  and  the  landlord 
began  to  grow  importunate   for  the  payment  of  his  bill. 
She  begged   an  audience  of  him  ;  and  represented,  with 
a  woman's  eloquence,  the     ardJhips  (he  had  undergone, 
and  prayed  that  he  would  indulge  her  with  a  little  time, 
that  (he  might  either  earn  a  little  money  by  her  work,  or 
receive  a  supply  from  her  friends  in  Scotland.    The  cuel 
monster  was  steeled  against  such  remonstrances.    He  swore 
it  was  all  a  damnM  fetch  •,  thai  flie  was  no  better  than  flie 
IhouM  be  }  that  the   devil  a  turn  (he  would  work,  while 
flie  could  steal-,  and  that   (he  had   no  more  friends   m 
Scotland  than  he  had  in  Rome.  In  fliort,  he  concluded  by 
taying,  that  his  house  was  no  place  for  such  game  as  (h<j 
wasi  and  "that  (he  must  either  p?y  him  his  money,  or  be- 
gone that  night.     This  was  more  than  humanity  coul^ 
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bear  !  (he  was  perfectly  distracted  !  Jhc  ran  with  her  infant 
in  htr  arms  to  the  slopseller,  begging  aGistance.  He  very 
fliortly  told  her  to  leave  his  lliop ;  or  he  would  desire  his 
servants  to  turn  her  out  by  the  eats.  It  is  thus  that 
men  forsake  us  when  we  stand  in  need  of  their  friend, 
fhip,  and  heap  favours  on  us  when  we  want  them 
not  ! 

Betsy  sobbed,. and  looking  on  her  child,  cried,"  Would 
I  were  dead,  were  it  not  for  thee  I"  At  this  moment  a 
mefsenger  came  in  from  the  church  wardens,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  landlord's  iaterference,  who  was  one  of 
their  number,  intimating  that  the  parilh  could  not  sup- 
port her  baitards  \  and  that  unlefs  (he  took  away  the  child 
flic  had  left  behihd  her,  (he  would  be  immediately  ^aken 
\o  the  correction  house  as  a  vagrant.  A  piece  of  linen 
had  been  left  on  a  chair,  without  the  counter  j  and  no  one 
seemed  to  know  that  it  was  there.  The  distracted  mo- 
ther thought  within  herself,  "  What  can  be  a  crime  that 
is  necefsary  to  save  two  innocent  babes  from  destruction, 
when  no  one  can  feel  a  lofs  by  it  ?"  With  a  trembling  hand 
fte  lifted  the  roll  of  linen,  aod  left  the  (hop.  This  ill  re- 
li(hed  relief,  with  dismal  thoughts  (lie  carried  to  a  pawn 
broker,  and  got  upon  it  a  guinea,  with  which  the  paid  the 
brutal  landlord  his  due,  and  had  a  few  (hillings  over, 
destined  to  support  for  a  (hort  time  her  miserable  exis- 
tence. 

The  active  administrators  of  justice  were  soon  sent  in 
pursuit  of  the  unhappy  Betsy.  She  was,  with  her  two  in- 
fants in  her  arms,  dragged  to  Newgate,  under  the  sad 
doom  of  standing  trial  as  a  felon.  Sad  indeed  !  especially 
to  her,  whose  uncorrupted  heart  (lirunk  back,  imprefsed 
with  the  deepest  horror  at  the  thought  of  having  trans- 
grefsed  the  sacred  rules  of  virtue,  and  of  justice.  But  no- 
thing could  relieve  her  j  and  the  innocent  looks  of  her 
Jielplefs  babes  heightened  the  sorrow  of  her  der-— <""cJ  mind. 
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no  mrthern  Ji/hermany  a  tale.  Mareb  29. 

The  sefsions  came  on  ;  and  the  trembling  victim  must  ap- 
fear  at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey,  indicted  for  theft.     It 
happened  then,  that  captain  Young  of  Leith,  was  in  the 
court.    He  was  a  man  of  a  charitable,  and  upright  dispo- 
rition,  and  knew  Betsy  and  herhuAand  well.     William 
liad  on  one  occasion  saved  hisfliip,  the  Industry,  by  car- 
lying  out  an  anchor  at  the  rilkof  his  own  life,  to  Leith 
K»ds,  in  a  violent  storm;  and  ever  since  then  he  had  en- 
tertained a  very  high  sense  of  gratitude  for  that  signal 
service.     Astoniihed  at  the  appearance  of  Betsy  at  the 
fcar,  he  ran  to  her  ;  and  fliortly  learned  the  melancholy 
circumstances  that  had  contribBted  to  her  ruin.     He  en- 
couraged  her  drooping  spirits,  by  afsurance.  of  his  utmost 
endeavour,  eo  save  her,  by  feeing  the  ablest  counsel,  and 
coming  forward  himself  as  evidence  of  her  unblemiftied 
character.     But  all  was  in  vain  ;  the  proof  was  clear,;  tio- 
thing  could  withhold  the  horrible  sentence  oftranspor- 
tetion ;  and  the  innocent  culprit  was  again   thrown  into 
Icr  dungeon.     Captain  Young,  however,  still   aflforded 
feer  some  relief,  by  the  afsurances  of  her  dear  little  ones 
being  properly  taken  care  of,  and  carried  backtothrtt 
relations  in  Scotland;  and  that  by  his  interference  in  ma- 
king  proper  explanations,  her   character,  which  the   so 
much  valued,  faould  as  much  zs  pofsible  be  preserved  from 

stain.  .,  ... 

Half  mad  with  despair,  the  fair  sacrifice  to  justice  lay 

deploring  her  fate,  Juddering  at  the  idea  of  her  Williatn^ 

sorrow  on  hearing  of  her  misfortune,  and  ^veeplng  with  gnet 

for  being  torn   from   her  tender  infants.     When  some 

days  had  thus  pafsed  aWay,   captain  Young    appeared, 

and  with  a  joyous  smile  on  his  countenance  that  astoniOitd 

Betsy,  threw  a  piece  of  parchment  on  the  board,  and  said, 

"  Head  that,  and  be  thankful  for  your  deliverance.        It 

was  her  pardon.     Captain  Young  was  acquainted  with  the 

great  and  humane  Mr  GoodaU,  member  of  parliament  fot 
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,«Q*.  northern  Jljber man,  a  tah.  i«t 

Fife,  through  whose  means  the  case  had  been  represented 
to  his  majesty's  ministers,  and  the  pardon  procured. 
Good  actions  seldom  remain  /or  ever  unrewarded  !  the 
bravery  and  magnanimity  of  William  once  rendered  aa 
important  service  to  the  man  through  whose  means  hit 
dear  wife  was  afterwards  saved  from  perpetual  perdition. 

Accommodated  with  money,  Betsy  now  got  comfort- 
able lodgings  i  and  -"thing  but  the  return  of  William 
was  wanting  to  re-establi(h  peace  and  comfort,  the  value 
of  which  it  felt  tenfold  by  those  whom  misfortune  has 
once  scourged. 

Ere  long  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Rufsia  j  and  the 
paying  off  of  the  seamen  restored  William  to  his  again 
happy  ,»ife.  They  determined  to  return  immediately  to 
their  own  part  of  the  country  j  and  on  their  arrival  found, 
that,  by  the  death  of  an  uncle,  William  had  acquired  « 
fortune  of  L.  300.  With  this  sum,  determined  never 
again  to  be  subjected  to  the  cruelty  of  the  prefs,  he  form- 
ed the  design  of  commanding  a  vefsel  himself  j  and  witli 
that  vie*  purchased  a  pafsage  boat,  with  which  be  no# 
plies  betwixt  Leith  and  Kinghorn,  loved  as  formerly  hif 
all  that  know  him.  And  Betsy,  graced  with  her  beauti- 
ful rising  offspring,  keeps  a  ribbon  (hop  on  the  (hor*» 
Health  and  plenty  crown  their  happinefs.— Lodg  may 
they  enjoy  it !  *Htv'* 

Last  week  William  called  together  a  meeting  of  lii 
acquaintances,  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  to  the  h«^t!k 
of  Mr  Pitt,  and  those  who  have  so  generously  stepped 
forward  on  this  occasion,  and  by  liberal  rewards  hav« 
contrived  to  forward  the  armament  now  going  on,  witUout 
adopting  the  miserable  expedient  of  prefsing  seamen  \  but 
treating  them  like  other  free  Britons.  On  the  thought* 
of  which  their  honest  hearts  swell  with  loyalty  to  thtit 
king  and  country. 

Leithj  March  10.  1793.       "  A-  A.  L.!,^ 


Ill  instances  of  extraordinary  strength.     MarcB  20, 


Instances  of  remarkable  Bodily  Strenoth. 
Peter  of  Portugal  lifted  with  his  right  hand  a  sack  of 
wheat,  and  put  it  upon  his  left  (houlder  j  then  he  put  up- 
on his  right  (houlder  another  sack  full  of  wheat  with  his 
left  hand.     One   day  a  lad  of  twenty-five  years  of  age 
presented  himself  at  court,  saying  he  could  (how  the  king 
something  extraordinary  with   respect   to  strength.     He 
obtained  permifsion    to   appear   before  the  king.      That 
youth  having  ordered  three  sacks  of  wheat  to  be  brought, 
did  with  the  two  first  what  tl\e  king  had  done  ;  he  then 
took  a  third  sack  into  his  teetlj,  and  threw  it  above  that 
which  he  had  on  his  left  fliouldcr.     This  surprised  all  the 
spectators,  and  astoni(hed  the  prince,  who  could  not  enough 
admire  the  force  and  addrefs  of  this  youth.    They  say  the 
prince  in  vain  attempted  to  imitate  him.  This  youth  exceed- 
ed the  other  Portuguese  of  his  time  in  stature  j  he  was  hard 
and  thin,  and  was  a  great  eater.    What  was  still  more  ex- 
traordinary, this  youth  could  hold  fast  a  chariot  drawn  by 
six  horses  or  cattle,  in  spite  of  their  utmost  eflForts  to  go  on. 
The  name  of.  this  youth  is  not  preserved  upon  record  j 
it :-  only  known  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  village  of 
Treixo  •,  which  made  him  be  called  Menino  de  Freixo  *. 

•  The  readers  of  the  Bee  will  not  suspect  that  the  list  instance  of 
IWenglh  is  given  as  an  article  onindoumed  veracity  j  but  merely  as  a 
nroof  of  the  credulity  of  the  times  in  which  the  event  is  said  to  have  h»p- 
Bcned.  Before  the  days  of  lord  Bacon,  men  were  so  little  in  ihe  train  of 
invfStlgiting  facte,  that  nature  was  unknown  almost  entirely  5  and  the 
jiowerj  of  man,  and  o-.her  animilt,  so  fcldom  apprdiatfd,  that  impofii- 
billties  were  never  thought  of.  By  magical  charms,  it  was  believed,  that 
the  molt  wonderful  things  could  be  perf .rmfd  ;  so  that  if  Bteslii*  hid 
then  existed,  it  wculd  have  beta  seriously  believed  that  all  th«  wonderful 
feat*  hr  performed,  instead  of  be.ng  feats  of  great  dexterity,  and  slight  ot 
hand  derep.ions,  were  things  aifially  done  and  completed.  ^By  keeping 
these  -hirgs  in  view,  we  wfi:  be  able  to  account  for  the  prevalence  ot  ma- 
ny notions  m  former  'imes,  that  are  now  justly  explo-led  a»  fabulous. 
Anu  without  impe.ciiing  the  verac.  y  of  witncfses,  who  have  attested 
wonderful  events,  which  they  said  they  saw  happen,  we  may  still  doub. 
the  iactsi  be  use  although  t^e  mVK^Lii  btlUvcd  wM  tliey  attest,  the y 
i:ijl  might  be  iu.t.t.ik«n.  '^"'■' 
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ON  THE  BENEFITS  TO  BE  DERIVED 

FROM  FOREIGN  TRAVELS.  "'  ',1  •  < 

— Facilli  decentus  Avernil 

Noc:c9  atque  dies  p.itet  iitri  j.mua  ditis. 

Sed  revocare  gradum,  iuperasquc  evadere  ad  aurai> 

Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est.— —        ,  n*, 

StRf  To  the  Editor  of  the  See. 

I  HAD  no  conception  of  the  extent  of  my  aid  friqnd'a 
genius,  till  In  turning  over  a  volume  6f  Tourne-. 
fort's  travels,  I  found  the  following  copy  of  a  letter 
to  his  eldest  son  upon  his  travels.  A.  B. 


(Saledonius  Rt/sTicus^  Lettex  to  his  Som 

Dear  Son, 

•'  I  have  three  of  your  letters  to  acknowledge, 
one  from  Lyons,  one  from  Blois,  and  the  last  from 
Paris.  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  flying  like  a  harle- 
quin from  place  to  place,  without  remaining  long 
enough  in  any  oae  to  make  useful  observations. 

VOL.  xiv.  *.  t 
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Instances  of  remarkable  Bodily  Strength. 

Peter  of  Portugal  lifted  with  his  right  hand  a  sack  of 
wheat,  and  put  it  upon  his  left  flioulder ;  then  he  put  up- 
on his  light  Ihoulder  another  sack 'full  of  wheat  with  his 
left  hand.  One  day  a  lad  of  twenty-five  yean  of  age 
presented  himself  at  court,  saying  he  could  fhow  the  king 
something  extraordinary  with  respect  to  strength.  He 
obtained  permifsion  to  appear  before  the  king.  That 
youth  having  ordered  three  sacks  of  wheat  to  be  brought, 
did  with  the  two  firiit  what  the  king  had  done  \  he  then 
took  a  third  sack  into  his  teet!j,  and  threw  it  above  that 
which  he  had  on  his  left  flioulder.  This  surprised  all  the 
spectators,  and  astoniihed  ilic  prince,  who  could  not  enough 
admire  the  force  and  addrefs  of  this  youth.  They  say  the 
prince  in  vain  attempted  to  imitate  him.  This  youth  exceed- 
ed the  other  Portuguese  of  his  time  in  stature  ;  he  was  hard 
and  thin,  and  was  a  great  eater.  What  was  still  more  ex- 
traordinary, this  youth  could  hold  fast  a  chariot  drawn  by 
six  horses  or  cattle,  in  spite  of  their  utmost  efforts  to  go  on. 
The  name  of.  this  youth  is  not  preserved  upon  record  ; 
it  >  only  known  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  vilJage  of 
Frelxo  j  which  made  him  be  called  Menino  de  Freixo  *. 

•  The  readers  of  the  Bee  will  not  siispect  that  the  list  instance  of 
•tKDgth  is  given  as  an  article  of  undcuuied  veracity  j  but  merely  as  a 
proof  of  the  credulity  of  the  timus  in  which  the  event  is  said  to  have  hap- 
fened.  Before  the  days  of  lord  Bacon,  men  were  so  little  in  (he  train  of 
invrtt'gatjng  facte,  that  nature  was  unknown  almost  entirely  ;  and  the 
jiowers  of  man,  and  other  animals,  so  feldom  apprciiatrd,  that  iippoAi- 
bilities  were  never  thought  of.  By  m:ig'>cjl  charms,  it  was  believed}  that 
the  molt  wonderful  things  could  be  perf  ifmrd  j  s')  that  if  Breslai'  had 
then  exiAited,  it  would  have  beta  seriously  believed  that  all  the  wonderful 
feat!)  h'.  performed,  instead  of  being  feats  of  great  dexterity,  and  slight  of 
hand  derepiions,  weie  things  aittially  done  and  completed.  By  keeping 
these  'hirgs  ;n  view,  wc  wii:  be  able  to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  ma- 
ny notions  '^n  former  'imes,  that  are  now  justly  exploited  at  fabulous. 
Anu  wiihcut  impeaching  the  veraci  y  of  witncfses,  who  have  attestc'i 
wonderful  events,  which  they  s»i  they  saw  happen,  wc  may  still  doubt 
»he  facts ;  be<  iisc  although  t'  e  vritncfies  betlnved  wl^at  they  attest,  the y 
i:il!  might  be  lumtakeR.  Edit, 
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FROM  FOREIGN  TRAVELS. 

■Ht 
— — Facilis  decenaus  Averni  i 
'     Noc:cs  atque  dies  p.itet  ittri  j.inua  dicis. 

Sed  revocare  gradum,  luperasquc  evadere  ad  aural) 
Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est.— — 

Sir,  To  the  Editor  of  the  Bee. 

I  HAD  no  conception  of  the  extent  of  my  aid  friqnd'a 
genius,  till  In  turning  over  «  volume  6f  Toume-. 
fort's  travels,  I  found  the  following  copy  of  a  letter 
to  his  eldest  son  upon  his  travels.  A.  B. 
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djLEDONIUS  Rt/STICUS^  LETTEX  TO  HIS  SONt. 

Dear  Son, 

**  I  have  three  of  your  letters  to  acknowledge, 
one  from  Lyons,  one  from  Blois,  and  the  last  from 
Paris.  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  flying  like  a  harle- 
quin from  place  to  place,  without  remaining  long 
enough  in  any  oae  to  make  useful  observations. 

VOL.  xiv.  M.  t 
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Marct.  if« 
..  This  is  the  ridiculous  error  of  all  our  country- 
„,„.  and  I  thought  I  had  said  and  written  enough 
Z  you  upon  the   subject    to  have  tncln.ed  you  to 

follow  my  directions.  to  be  found  in 

•'  The  cause  ot  this  fatal  erro''  is  to  dc 
the  preposterous  mode  of  Britilb  education.    Young 
n^  n'of  falhion  are  confined  for  ten  or  a  dozen  years 
To  learn  the  word  for.  pen,  in  three  or  four  diffe. 

rent  languages^  and  to  read,  wnte.  compose,  and 
haranguf.  in  sU  the.e,  before  they  have  been 
taught  to  think,  or  to  reason  with  discernment. 

..  While  the    real  powers  of  the  mind  are  thus 
laid    Sisleep    by  mechanical    and    uniform  employ- 
ment, the  brutal  pafsions  of  the  young  ammal  ri- 
sing  with  the    vigour    and   rage  of  h.s   manhood, 
plunge  him    into    allthe  excefses  and  "^'"""^^ 
Jebauchery.     Street  bullies,  and  bucks,  and  Woods, 
and  dirty  women  of  the  town,  become  the  real  pro- 
fefsors,  vihose  vile  lefsons  they  imb.be,   and  whose 
sentiments  and  manners  they  gradually  acqu.te 

"  They  then   go   abroad,  to  take  what  is  called 
the  tour  of  Europe,  with  a  selfifh,  slav.fli,  pedantic 
eompagnon  de  voyage,  commonly  called  a   leader   of 
tears  ;  and  after  having  played  monkey  tricks  at  al 
the  fafhionable  courts  in  Europe,  ««dbeen  plucked 
and  fleeced  by  (harpers  and  opera  girls,  they  come 
home   when  of  age  to  join   in   recognizances   w.  h 
their  worthy  fathers  ;  and,  as  a  reward,  ar.  introdu- 
ced into  all  the  fafliionable  clubs  as  promising  young 

Len    tout  a  M  -«''*^"  "  P"'"'-     "^"j"  ^^^  ^ 
Tern  almost  every  night  drunk  in  the  boKcs  of  he 

l.Uyhouse  and  opera   house,  flirting  with  the  beau- 
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ties  of  the  day,  who  declare  them  to  be  charming 
young  men  ;  but,'  Good  la !  Charlotte,  how  naughty 
and  roguifli !— I  declare  they  flurry  me  exceeding- 
ly. 

"  Then  they  arc  brought  into  parliament,  to  decide 
on  the  great  and  intricate  interests  of  the  nation  ;  or 
they  go  down  to  papa's  family  mansion,  to  surprise 
the  girls  at  country  hunts  and  afsemblies,  and  to  fol- 
low a  glorious  pack  of  beagles,  or  fox  hounds,  to 
which  they  are  gradually  af similated,  as  they  had 
been  formerly  to  fha  other  dramatis  persona  at 
Eton,  or  Westminster. 

"  This  is  not  the  plan  of  operations,  my  dear  son, 
that  I  adopted  in  y9ur  education ;  and  you  are 
responsible  for  a  very  different  line  of  conduct. 
You  must  therefore  prepare  yourself  for  the  very- 
different  expectations  of  your  family,  and  of  your 
country. 

"  There  is  scarce  any  country,  how  rude  and  un- 
cultivated soever,  where  the  inhabitants  are  not 
pofsefsed  of  some  peculiar  secrets,  either  in  nature 
or  art,  which  might  not  be  transplanted  with  suceefs. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  Siberian  Tartary^  the  natives 
extract  a  pleasing  invigorating  spirit  from,  milk, 
which  is  a  secret,  perhaps,  unknown  to  the 
chemists  of  Europe.  In  the  most  remote  parts  of 
Hindostan  they  are  pofsefsed  of  the  secret  of  dying 
vegetable  substances  scarlet,  and  of  changing  lead 
into  a  metal  which  for  hardnefs  and  colour  is  little 
inferior  to  silver. 

♦•  The  power  of  the  Asiatics  in  bringing  down  rain 
in  parched  seasons,  aud  prod4cin|;  ice  in  the  torrid 
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zone  for  cooling  their  fruits  and  liquors,  Europeans 
are  apt  to  treat  as  fabulous }  as  they  would  the  lay- 
ing the  agitation  of  a  sea  surf  on  a  rocky  fliore,  by 
pouring  a  few  hogflieads  of  train  oil  upon  it  j  or  as 
they  would  have  treated  the  secrets   of  gunpowder 
and  the  mariner's  compafs,  had  they  beea  told  6bo 
years  ago  that  the  Chinese  used  such  arts,  and  that 
of  printing,  before  they  were  discovered  in  Europe, 
"  Of  all  the  philosophers  that  have  appeared,  I  most 
revere  Bacon ;   that  great  and  hardy  genius.     He  it 
was,  who,  undaunted  by  the  seeming  difficulties  that 
oppose  new  and  extraordinary  inventions^,  prompted 
the  human  curiosity   to  examine  every  part  of  na- 
ture, and  to  trust  to  experiment,  without  regard  to 
ancient  prejudices.     It  was  he  that  exhorted  man  to 
try  whether  he  could  not  subject  the  lightning  of 
heaven,  and  t'.e  convulsions  of  the  earth  to  human 
controul ;  and  I  am  tola  there  is  a  man  in  Pensylva- 
nia  who  rose  from  a  printer's  devil,  who  has  verified 
one  of  these  conjectures.     Oh  !  had  a   man  of  thig 
daring  spirit }  of  this  genius,  penetration,  and  learn- 
ing, travelled  to  the  countries  you  propose  to  visit, 
what  might  not  mankind  expect  ?    How  would  he 
have  enlightened  the  regions  to  which  he  travelled  ! 
And  what  a  vast  variety  of  knowledge  and  useful 
improvement  wopld  he  have  brought  back  in  ex- 
change ! 

"  My  dear  son,  there  is  no  country  so  hostile  or 
barbarous  that  will  not  disclose  all  it  knows,  if  it 
receives  equivalent  information.  All  your  care  in 
travelling  ihuuld  be  to  suit  your  conversation  to  the 
people  of  the  country  where  you  reside  j  stud/  th^ 
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familiar  phrases  in  ihelr  Unguage  of  intelligence, 
without  whicli  nobody  can  aflt  a  proper  question  ; 
and  as  soon  as  you  can  afk  questions  properly s  ap- 
ply yourself  in  familiar  coiiversation  with  eminent 
farmers,  artists,  and  men  of  science.  The  informa- 
tion you  may  be  able  to  give  concerning  your  own 
country,  will  be  an  equivalent  for  the  information-; 
you  may  receive.  Curiosity  will  balance  curiosity, 
and  both  parties  will  be  satisfied  and  instructed. 
This,  my  dear  son,  is  that  citizenihip  of  the  world 
which  I  wiih  you  to  obtain  ;  and  whi«h,  by  a  noble 
institution,  an  apprenticefhip  at  home,  I  have  en. 
abled  you  to  acquire  abroad.     ( '/'v*. 

"  Strive,  my  dear  son,  to  obtain  it !  Make  my  heart 
and  my  soul  to  rejoice  in  your  advancement  in 
knowledge  and  virtue  ;  and  make  to  go  down  with 
joy  to  the  grave,  the  gray  hairs  of  your  affectionate 
friend  and  father, 

Caledokius  Rusticus." 


FRAGMENTS  BY  LORD  BACON. 

For  the  Bee. 

Continued  from  p.  2^. 
*  *  *  •  It  may  be  saved  that  the  marvellous  age 
ofPiatfki,  duke  of  the  Poles,  and  of  some  other  po- 
tentates, belyeth  what  I  advance  concerning  health 
and  longevity  by  temperance ;  but  it  is  to  bee  duely 
pondered,  that  Piatflci  and  others,  who  are  introdu- 
ced in  impugnation  of  the  thesis,  were  trained  in 
rusticity,  or  certainly  in  suuplicity  of  manners  and 
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consuetude.and  therefore  by  no  means  to  bee  brought 
in  opposition  to  my  argument. 

That  health   is  exceedingly  promoted  by   tempe- 
rance and  an  equable  flow  of  the  spirits,  is  remark- 
ably  »ctt    forth  in  the  lives  of  the   anc.ent  peda- 
gogues. Gorgias,  the  m«ter  of  Isocrates  l^vedtobee 
,04     The  year  before  his  death  some  one  demanded, 
in  his  school,  how  hee  had  been  able  to  support  soe 
long  the  tedious  and  oppref&ive  burden  of  old  age  ;  to 
whL  the  sophist  replyed.  "  That  hee  regretted  no- 
thing  heehad  done,  and  felt  nothing  of  wh.chhe,  could 
reasonably  complain  :  my  youth,  ("jed  hee.  j  cannot 
accuse  mee.  nor  can  I  accuse  mu.e  old  a^e.       Iso- 
crates,  his  scholar,  in  the  ninety-fourth  y«  »*  ^^ 
age,  publifhed  a  book,  and  survived  that  pubhcation 
four  years  ,   in  all  which  time  he  betrayed   not  the 
least  failure,  either   in  memory,  or  in  J"dgc-ent , 
but  as  hee  had  long  lived,  so  hee  died,  with  the  re- 
nutation  of  being  the  most  eloquent  man  »"  Greece  . 
Xenophilas.   ar^  eminent  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
taught  a  numerous  train  of  scholars.  tiU  he  arrived 
at  the  age  of  105  ;  and  even  then  enjoyed  a  very  per- 
feet  state  of  health,  and  retained  hi,  abilities  to  the 

^*'ln  the  luxurious  age  of  Aujustus,  Lucius  Volu- 
8iu?  escaped  all  the  fatal  consequences  of  intempe- 
ranee,  by  a  life  dedicated  to  agriculture  and  con- 
templation. Illustrious  in  his  retirement,  and  though 
pofsefsed  of  great  opulence,  never  obnoxious   even 

•  PlutMch  in  vir.  Iiocrat. 
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to  the  bloody  spirits  of  the   Roman  tyrants,  hce  at* 
tained  his  ninety-third  year.  '*  ** 

Now,  as  fcom  the  ^Vhole  tifsue  of  biographical  in- 
vestigation, touching  the  acquisition  and  preservation 
of  health,  it  will  bee  found  that  temperance,  and  rati- 
onall  pleasing  engaging  pursuits,  are  the  great  agents 
whereby  the  important  blefsing  is  gained  and  secu- 
red, let  us  conclude  that  the  first  and  grand  clement 
of  the  art  of  life  is  the  regiment  of  health. 

As  I  have  written  elsewhere,  "  there  is  a  wisdom 
In  this  beyond  the  rules  of  physick,  a  man's  own  ob- 
servation ;  what  hee  finds  good  of,  and  what  hcc  finds 
hurt  of,  is  the  best  nhy«iVt-  »A  p;^aerve  health." 

A  man  may  surely  avoyd  the  appearance  of 
extraordinary  singularity  of  dyet,  or  regiment  of 
health,  and  yet  govern  his  proceedings  therein  with 
a  due  regard  to  the  good  estate  of  his  bodie  ;  and 
this  ought  to  be  early  imprefsed  upon  the  minds  of 
our  youn>»  people,  when  at  the  »ge  of  puberty  they 
are  entering  in  the  world,  ajid  the  seas  of  the  dan- 
gerous syrens. 

The  stallions  of  Spayne  are  kept  chaste  untill  a 
goodly  age,  that  their  strength  bee  fully  aonfirmed; 
and  they  are  young  when  ours  are  only  fit  to  bee 
given  to  the  dog  kennel. 

They  arc  also  accustomed  to  the  company  of  the 
females  without  being  unseasonably  rampant  and 
excefsive,  and  may  be  set  forth  as  an  example  and 
pattern  for  the  conduct  of  our  youth  in  the  first 
attainment  of  vigorous  manhood. 

In  the  proper  fruition  therefore  of  the  pleasure 
incident  to  the  married  estate,  wee  may  place  another 
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great  rule  for  the  regiment  of  health,  and  the  art  ot' 

*  During  the  v^hole  of  the  estates  of  youth  and  of 
manhood,  the  desire  of  pleasing  the  other  sex  doeth 
constitute  a  great  part  of  the  common  ambu.on  of 
fafliionable  life  ;  and  as  mucb  of  that  part  of  hfe  a- 
mong    all  ranks   of  men,  as  time  and  opportunity 

will  permit. 

Now  let  it  be  duely  perpended  by  our  Strephons. 
that  their    Chloes  will  esteem  them  rather  for   the 
riches  they  have  yet  to  bestow,   than  for  the  money 
they  have  thrown  away  in  handfuls  among   the  po- 
palace. 

•  ♦  •  •  Moreover,  though  it  bee  true  that  from  the 
commodity  and  artificial  aids  of  society,  man's  in- 
stincts are  much  kfs  vigorous  and  instructive  than 
those  of  the  brutes,  yet  never thekfs  there  are  strong 
indications  among  savagt  nations,  of  humane  in- 
stincts, that  deserve  due  consideration  among  those 
that  are  most  civilized. 

The  natives  of  the  torrid  zone,  whose  stomachs 
and  other  viscera  are  apt  to  be  relaxed  by  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  and  where  the  bile  overflows  from 
similar  causes,  bountiful  nature  hath  not  onlj  afFor, 
ded  infinite  plenty  and  variety  of  carminiatives  and 
antiscepticks,  but  given  to  the  people  an  insatiable 
pr.pensity  to  mix  them  with  their  ordinary  food. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  reporteth,  that  it  is  even  com- 
mon for  the  natives  of  these  burning  climes  to  de- 
vour the  pod  of  the  pepper  tree  as  they  pafs  along 
in  the  fields  ;  ?-;d  that  they  chew  also  the  bitter  barka 
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t)f  sundry  trees,  during  the  seasons  of  the  rainy  wea- 
ther, which  is  found  to  keep  them  from  the  fever 
which  then  rigcs  with  singular  fury. 

The  use  therefore  of  carminiatives  and  spices, 
ought  to  be  subiititued  to  that  of  strong  liquors, 
wliich  arc  not  Attainable  by  the  poor,  and  are  so  apt, 
by  txcefs  in  the  use  of  them,  to  hurl  the  health  ol' 
the  opulent. 

It  is  a  strange  custom  that  prevails  so  universally 
amonji  men,  that  of  confounding  their  senses  by  fer- 
mented liquors,  and  seemcth  to  have  been  devised  by 
savages  somewhat  advanced  in  the  arts  of  agricul- 
ture, who  found  :i  dreadful  listlcfsnefs  in  the  intervals 
of  hunting  and  rural  occupation,  wlien  corn  and 
fruits  grew  with  such  abundance  as  to  produce  with 
lefb  labour  than  was  necefsary  to  excite  their  active 
powers  in  a  regular  succefsion. 

The  account  given  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  first 
introduction  of  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  fa- 
vours the  conjecture  that  the  discovery  was  acciden- 
tal ;  since  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Noah,  with  the 
experience  of  six  or  seven  hundred  years,  would 
have  exposef^  himseir  to  the  view  of  his  servants  and 
children  in  a  Btat';  inebriety,  which  he  must  have 
been  able  otherwise  to  have  foreseen. 

Now,  as  far  the  greater  part  of  the  human  kind 
do  abstain  from  the  use  of  fermented  and  strong  po- 
tations, as  among  'the  Indian  nations  of  Asia,  the 
custom  seemeth  not  to  originate  from  nature,  but 
habit ;  so  that  by  a  contrary  habit  it  may  bee  van? 
guilhrd. 

VOL.  xiv.  <j^  •  '       t 
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To  those,   however,  wfio  would  seek   this  noble 
victory  over  a  vitioUs  prs^tice,  it  may  be  counselled 
that  they  ought  not  in  the  conflict  with  it  to  attempt 
cither  too  much  or  too  suddenly,  nor  yet  too  little  : 
for  if  too  much,  tke  custom  or  second  nature,  as  it 
hath  been  called,  will  be  too  strong  for  them  ;  and  if 
too  little,  the  strength  of  the  opposite  intention  will 
not  have   sufficient  exercise.     Invasion  of  uxorious 
rivers  are  best  guarded   against  by  throwing  down 
small  Peebles  on  the  margins  thereof,  where  the  m- 
vasion  was  experienced  ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  ip- 
vftsion  of  tvil  habits  is  most  effectually  to  bee  ob- 
viated by  numberlefs  and  continual  small  increments 
of  resolution,  obtained  by  succefsful  opposition  to  the 
st«am  of  pafsion  or  appetite,  till  at  last  there  obtain- 
eth  a  strung  bulwark  of  an  opposite  habit. 
^0  be  continued' 


ON  POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS  IN  RUSSIA. 

SxR,  To  the  Editor  of  the  Bee. 

As  you  offer  -t  the  end  of  your  prospectus  raisonn/, 
a  place  in  the  Bee  {or  foul  fends,  I  have  a  northern 
one,  nsitned  Damavoy,  whom  I  heartily  wilh  there, 
out  of  my  stable,  where  he  takes  incpnvenient  liber- 
lies  witS  my  horses,  who  by  no  means  agree  with 
midnight  rides,  and  daily  drives. 

After  much  learned  research  into  the  family  and 
pedigree  of  this  Rufsian  goblin,  I  have  made  a  dis- 
covery which  I  doubt  not  will  recommend  me  to  tl^e 
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favour  of  the  good  old  villagers  of  Scotlana,  if  they 
are  the  sams  I,  left  them  thirfy'years  ago,  however 
it  may  be  scouted  at  by  the  superior  clafs  of  your 
readers,  who  must  not  always  be  pleased. 

I  have  discovered,  then,  that  Damavoy  is  the  eldw 
brother  of  your  Scotch  Browny,  who  must  have  e- 
migrated  to  Scotland  with  your  Daniih  ancestors,  ".z 
I  hope  to  demonstrate  by  the  following  authentic 
state  of  facts. 

lit.  There  still  exists  a  branch  of  the  family  in 
both  Denmark  and  Nor.iray,  known  to  the  good 
people  of  a  ceitain  clafs  and  age,  bj  the  name  of  Nif- 
se,  This  little  funny  fellow,  is  commcnly  seen  in  a 
red  cap  and  a  brown  'coat,  (the  very  drefs  he  proba- 
bly carried  to  Scotland  with  him,  and  got  his  name 
from,)  either  on  the  top  of  a  house,  or  ihe  back  of  a 
horse  at  gr?fs,  especially  irt  a  dark  night ;  or  strol- 
ling in  the  woods,  enticlug  the  cows  to  Icse  their 
way.  But  he  is,  above  all,  accused  of  setting  the 
peasants  by  the  ears,  and  laughing  heartily  at  the 
joke ;  this  truth  any  one  may  convince  himself  of, 
by  only  walking  a  little  way  into  the  dark  wood, 
and  listening  at  midnight  to  little  Brown  Coat's 
mirth.  Sweden  I  find  boasts  of  another  branch  of 
the  Damavoy  family,  called  in  the  language  of  that 
country  Tompte  Gruhbe,  or  the  little  old  mar  of  the 
house,  (probably  the  wren  of  the  nest,  by  his  dimi- 
rutive  size,)  whose  little  bonnet  is  sometimes  found 
in  the  woods  by  the  peasants,  and  carefully  left  in  its 
place  untouched,  as  the  little  gentleman  is  remark- 
ably choleric  and  irrascible  when  meddled  with, 
particularly  if  left  bare  headed  in  winter.     As  to  his 
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other  tricks  and   caprices,   they  appear  to  be   much 
the  same  tvith  those  of  his  DaniQi  and  Norwegian 

brothers. 

In  fliort,  Mr  Fditor,  I  have  discovered  that  this 
fairy,  or  goblin  i^mily,  is  originally  from  the  north  ; 
and  that  there  are   branches  of  it  in  the  five  north- 
ern countries  within  my  line  of  research,  including 
Scotland,  which  certainly  cannot  with  much  proprie- 
ty  be  called  a  southern  kitigdom.     I  presume,  then, 
that  by  giving  the  history  of  the  branch  nearest  the 
poU,  (the  seat  of  the  fami.'y  in  all  probability,)  it  will 
pretty  nearly  charact,  rise     -'vhole  fraternity,  allow- 
ing for  the  modificati-  f  >.?         iute,  and  other  local 
circumstances;  which  must  have  more  or  lefs  affec- 
ted the  propagande  in  a  lapse  of  ages.  However  it  is 
but  doing  common  justice  to  the  races,  when'branding 
them  with  such  an  epithet,   to   declare,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to   ob- 
tain, they  are  much   lefs    dangerous  than   the    new 
propagande  of  foul  fiends,   who   are  at  present  wan- 
dering   about   Europe,  to  disturb  the  peace  of  men, 
whilst  Damavoy  and  his  family  content  themselves 
with  a  few  pranks  on  old  women   and  cattle.     But 
indeed   these  plotting  imps,  and  all    otlicr  devils  I 
have  heard  or  read  of,  ixe  fiery  fiend^i  -,  whilst  mine, 
you  will  observe   Mr  Editor,  (ar  :       U.%    to   claim 
priority  of  discovery,)  are   jry  ci  '   .  ,  ^^  ypan  new 
genus,  which  cannot  be   accused  ti    aity,  feu- 

dal origin,  or  of  having  been  disgrace  !  'y  the  res- 
pect of  our  ancestors,  which  1  know  are  sufficient 
causes  of  rejection  and  damnation  in  your  part  of 
the  world  at  present.  • 
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In  compliance  with  the  sceptic  spirit  of  the"tinies, 
I  Ihall  begin  with  my  authorities,  ,who  are  in  general 
grave  matrons,  worthy  of  credit   from  their  age  and 
ample  information  on  the  subject,  which    they  deal 
out  by  the  hour,  when  they  can   find  an   audience  ; 
and  to  the   horror  of  my  goblin  spirit   of  research 
be  it  spoken,  I  have  frequently  been  ranked  amongst 
the  respectful  hearers  of  those  village  wonders.     But 
above  all  I  must  acknowledge  particular  obligation, 
to  a  venerable  hoary  coachman,  whose  silver  beard 
gives  credibility  to  the  weekly  report  he  brings  up 
from   the  stable,    of  oats,  bridles,    and    such     like 
stable   items,   being  scattered   abroad  and   lost,  by 
the  equestrian   fiend.     Sometimes  Damavoy  takes  a 
whim  to  ride  in   the  night,  then  the   poor  animal 
is  found  all  in  a  sweat  in  the  morning,  requiring  rest 
when  the  master  requires    exercise.     Sometimes  he 
takes  a  marked  dislike  to  one  particular  horse  ;  and 
is  said  by  the  good  folks  to  transfer  in  that  case, 
the  oats  of  the  devoted  beast,  to  the  manger  of  ano- 
ther favourite  steed,   which  of  course  thrives   well, 
whilst  the  other   is   reduced  ^to   (kin  and  bone.     In 
this  last  respect  your  correspondent  was  uncommon- 
ly unfortunate  for  several  years,  in   having  a  pair 
who  had  both    incurred  the  fiend's  displeasure,  and 
were  at  last  reduced  so   low,  that  he  might  have 
lost   them,    had   not   a  suspicion    arisen,    that    the 
coachman,  not  the  horses,   was  the  object  of  Dama- 
voy's  indignation,  and  the  result  fhowed  the  truth  of 
the  suspicion ;  as  on  turning   him   away,  the  goblin 
went  with  him,  and  the  cattle  regained  their  oats 
and  flefli. 


I2«i  on  popittar  superstitions.        March  ij. 

A  decent  elderly  woman,  who  serves  the  house 
with  milk,  laid  long  ft^e  bad  quality  of  that  neccf- 
sary  fluid  likewise  to  tlie  |)ranksof  Damavoy,  when 
it  happened  to  be  bttow  par ;  who  Ihe  said  some- 
times amused  himself  with  drinking  milk,  and  put- 
ting water  into  the  pail  in  its  place.  However,  ha- 
ving found  a  more  fortunate  milk  Woman,  whose 
cow  house  was  not  haunted  by  Damavoy,  we  are 
now  well  served,  and  hear  no  more  of  his  frolicks. 

The  Rufsian  peasants,  especially  those  who  keep 
hackney  horses  in  town,   and  are   of  course  more 
immediately  under  our   observation,    suppose   that 
Damavoy  is  particularly  fond  of  a  long  clotted  mane, 
which  tjever  has  felt  the  teeth  of  a  comb ;  and  as 
ihey  stand  particularly  in  awe  of  that  fiend,'  they  let 
them  'grow  to   an  enormous  length,  which  has    a 
strange  appearance,  especially  to  travellers.  Howevef 
I    think  of   late  years  I  see  much    fewer  of  these 
dedicated  animals   than   formerly.     Thus  you  see, 
Sir,  that  the  most  northern  of  the  whole    goblin 
groOpe,  and  who  has    resisted  the  thunder  of  the 
Greek  Vatican,  which  drove  all  the  Sclavonian  dei* 
ties  into  the  Black  Sea,  (as  the  nearest,  whilst  ful- 
minating at  Kiove,)  only  haunts  the  stables  and  cow 
houses  of  the  Rufsians  ;  and  never  like  your  ill  man- 
nered Scotch  Brown   Coat,  (for  I  beg  to  correct  the 
corrupt    reading  oi  Browny,')  defiles    the    dwelling 
house  with  his  presence.      Justice  however,  obliges 
me  to  acknowledge,  that  what  the  Caledonian  goblin 
has  lost  in  manners  by  emigration,  he  has    gained 
in  other  good    qualities,  which  he  certainly  did  not 
carry  from  Denmark    or  Norway  with  hiJn  ;  as  no 
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traces  of  them  remain  wjth  the  rest  of  the  family. 
Here  again  I  speak  from  as  respectable  authorities 
in  Scotland,  as  in  Rufsia,  as  I  received  the  follow- 
ing information,  not  only  fre^o  my  dry  nurse,  but 
likewise  from  the  grave  matrons  who  served  the 
paternal  mansion  with  salt  and  sand. 

They  all  declared  with  one  accord,  that  Browny 
had  been  known  t«  ride,  like  a  devil  as  he  is,  (though 
a  good  natured  one,)  fo|  the  howdie  or  midwife, 
when  a  favourite  cottager  was  in  labour  ;  and  on  a- 
nother  occasion,  to  afgist  a  favourite  servant  girl 
in  doing  her  work  in  the  night,  except  her  indeli- 
cate gratitude  led  her  to  offer  him  food  as  a  recom- 
pence  for  his  labour,  when  he  was  sure  to  leave  the 
imprudent  lafs  to  her  own  exertion,  who  was  then 
well  off  if  flie  did  not  find  her  broom  stuck  up  the 
chimney,  and  a  sprinkling  of  soot  on  her  well  waih- 
ed  floors. 

I  have  now,  Mr  Editor,  traced  the  family  of  our 
Kufsian  Damavoy,  to  all  the  northern  nations  with, 
in  the  range  of  my  research,  according  to  promise, 
(a  service  he  by  no  means  merits  at  my  hand,  on 
the  score  of  milk  and  oats,  as  hinted  above,)  so 
that  iif  any  of  your  numerous  readers,  choose  to  M' 
low  fhe  polar  breed  through  the  diiferent  colonies 
from  the  ootth,  settled  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe, 
it  may  not  only  serve  to  satisfy  curiosity,  but  as  a 
peace  offering  for  the  repose  of  their  stables,  provi- 
ding these  imps  still  preserve  in  foreign  emi;;:  atioti; 
their  old  equestrian  taste. 

And  that  this  diisertation  may  t^nd  to  the  repose 
pf  mine,  is  ihc  Uearty  wifh  of  Arcticus. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PLASTER 
Called  Chinam  in  India. 

Sir,  To  tbi  Editor  of  the  Bee. 

The  pkster  with  which  the  walls  of  house  Ma- 
dras in  the  East  Indies  are  covered  in  the  •  siue,  is 
the  admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  it,  being  in' 
whitenefs  and  lustre  no  way  inferior  to  marble.  A 
pleasant  lady,  hearing  that  sugar,  eggs,  milk,  and 
butter  entered  into  its  composition,  said  they  must 
mean  pudding  and  not  plaster. 

The  inclosed  receipt  is  transmitted  from  baron  • 
Rcichel  at  that  settlement.  I  wilh  it  to  be  pre- 
served in  your  valuable  collection  of  economical 
tracts,  as  an  object  that  cannot  tail  to  attract  the 
attention,  and  txcite  the  imitation  of  our  modern 
builders.  The  materials  may  all  be  had  at  home  ; 
for  I  persuade  myself,  that  good  lime-stone,  careful- 
ly burnt,  will  answer  the  purpose  of  this  plaster  eve- 
ry bit  as  well, as  burnt  cockle  Ihells,  which  may  also 
be  easily  had  from  many  parts  of  this  kingdom.  This 
you  may  depend  upon,  that  nothing  can  exceed  the 
beauty  and  durability  of  this  plaster. 

It  would  be  especially  useful  in  the  country,  and 
probably  supersede  the  use  of  paper  hangings  there, 
where  paper  hangings  are  apt  to  spoil  unlefs  fires 
are  continua  ly  kept  up  during  the  winter,  when 
most  people  leave  their  country  seats,  and  repair  to 
our  capital  or  provincial  towns.     But  above  aU,  I 
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fhould  tbink  it    would  answer  well   in  our  colleges 
and  other  public  halls. 

And  now,  Sir,  the  return  I  request  from  the  pub- 
lic for  this  inestimable  communication  is,  that  those 
persons  who  fliall  be  inclined  to  make  the  experi- 
ment of  using  it,  would  have  the  goodnefs  to  com- 
municate the  result  thereof  to  you,  that  the  pub- 
lic may  by  this  means  be  informed  of  its  failure  ov 
succefs.  For  fhould  it  chance  happily  to  succeed  in 
a  few  first  experiments,  I  doubt  not  of  its  being  soon 
introduced  into  general  use.  I  am,  Sir,  your  moat 
humble  servant, 

.     March   22.  1793.  iEDIFICATOR. 

i-j "  • 

3Xf  Composition  and  Preparation   of  Cl/INAM,   or 

Plaster  of  Lime,  at  Madxas. 

X.  The  quick  lime  made  use  of,  is  of  burnt  cockle 
ihells  which  were  previously  well  walbedf  so  as  to 
Cleanse  them  of  all  the  salt  and  slime  they  might  be 
covered  with. 

2.  An  equal  quantity  of  this  lime  and  pure  sand 
is  mixed  together,  and  formed  into  a  heap  ;  in  the 
middle  of  which  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  water  is 
thrown,  so  As  to  create  a  gentle  degree  of  ebulli- 
tion, and  the  heap  is  left  in  that  state  twelve  or 
fourteen  days, 

3.  The  heap  after  this  time  is  well  stirred  about, 
and  is  then  fit  for  mortar,  by  being  well  beat  with 
pestles  in  stone  grooves  made  for  that  purpose. 

4.  This  mortar,  in  ilmost  a  dry  state,  is  carried 
to  the  place  where  the  plastering  is  to  be  made. 
Previously  to  the  laying  on  the  first  coat,  the  wall 
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or  floor  ;*  well  swept,  and  bathed  with  jogrcc  waUr. 
fin  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  jogree  to  a  gd- 
[::  :f  JJ,)  the  .^ar  is   then   -^-"ffic.ent  y 

liquid  with  PB-.7-;°  tt  sn^tth'ed  ::* 
thick  upon  the  bnck  work ;  U  is  smoot 
mddtUed  agreeably  to  the  form  required,  first  with  a 
common  trowel,  and  tljen  with  a  wooden  one,  rub- 
S^and  moistening  continually  with  jogree  water, 
till  it  becomes  perfectly  hard. 

J.  This  coat  is  left  to  dry  at  least  ten  or  twelve 

^T."  A  second  mortar  is  prepared  for  a  second  coat 
il,  the  following  manner.  Two-thirds  of  the  pure 
ken  li-.  welf  sifted,  is  mixed  with  a  third  of  pu^ 
sand,  and  this  is  ground  upon  a  stone,  w.t  _.s  much 
v,ater  as  will  make  it  of  the  consistence  of  paste  , 
it  is  then  laid  by  in  some  large  earthen  vefsel. 

I  A  quantity  of  pure  (hell  lime,  without  sand 
is  aUo  ground  exceedingly  fine    upon  a  stone    and 
again   deposited  in    separate  large    earthen  vefsels. 
overflowed  with  clean  water.  ^ 

8.  Thus  having  every  thing  prepared  the  day 
the  fine  plastering  is  to  be  made,  the  vefsels 
*vhicb  contL  the  ground  lime  without  sand  arc 
Wl  stirred,  and  a  few  eggs,  sour  «»>lk.  and  a 
Bound  of  meUed  butter  is  thrown  m,  and  weU  mix- 
ed  with  it ;  the  consistence  of  this  mortar  »s  rather 

^*^o"^*Over  the  first  coat  of  plastering,  the  second 
Jt  is  given,  with  the  ground.lime  and  sand ;  and  as 
"on  J  this  is   laid  on  smooth  and  well  rubbed 
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with  the  wooden  trowel,  the  third  coat,  with  the 
ground  pure  lime,  is  immediately  applied,  not  thicker 
than  the  eighth  of  an  inch.  It  is  also  rubbed  light- 
ly with  a  wooden  trowel,  until  it  begins  to  lefuse* 
that  kind  of  friction  j  the  iron  trowel,  or  pol.ftier, 
is  then  used  ;  and  in  the  handling  of  this,  as  well  as 
in  the  manner  of  giving  it  the  fme  and  even  poliQi, 
lies,  as  I  said  before,  all  the  delicattftt  of  the  art. 

Should  70U  wifli  to  colour  the  plastering,  the  de- 
sired colour,  red,  yellow,  or  black,  must  be  ground 
separately,  and  mixed  with  the  composition  of  the 
third  coat. 

The  faces  of  the  wall  or  floors  thus  plastered,  must 
be  wiped  dry  for  several  days  with  a  very  clean 
cloth  i  and  when  tho  moisture  appears  pretty  near 
evaporated,  they  mi^st  be  rubbed  for  two  or  three 
days  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  quite   clean    and 

4fy- 

This  is  what  I  know  of  the  composition  of  our 
plaster  at  Madras,  in  the  employing  of  which, 
(when  thus  prepared,^  lies  all  the  art^  in  order  to 
give  that  fine  polifli  which  we  ol^serve. 


ON  THE  GENERATION  OF  INSECTS. 
Sir,  ^0  the  Editor  of  the  Bet,  > 

Sauntering  a  few  summers  ago  through  the  fields, 
3  came  to  a  small  piece  of  stagnatbg  water,  where, 
having  little  else  to  do,  1  stood  gazing  a  while  at 
the  brightnefs  of  the  reflected  sun.  During  this 
time  I  observed  a  black  beede  lying  dea4  <^  ^be  sur^ 
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face  ofthe-ipool,  and    a  littl-   after  discovered  two 
others  entering  the  water,  and  seeming  to  struggle 
against  an  element  that  was  not  their  own.     I  could 
not  see  them  without  feeling  compafsio.  ;  I  therefore 
hastened  to   the  place  were  they  were,  and  brought 
them   to   land,  placing  them  at  about   a  foot's  dis- 
t   ice  from  the   water.     They  both  however  turned 
abput,  and  entered  the  water  a  second  time.     This 
condafct  of  theirs  1  ascribed  to  their  ignorance,  and 
brought  them  back.     But  when  I  saw  them  enter- 
ing the  water  a  third  time.  I  began  to  imagine  that 
there  was  some  meaning  in  what  they  did.    I  resol- 
ved now  to  wait  some  time,  to  see  what  was  to  be 
the  ifsuc.     From  the  beetle  which  I  saw  first,  I  ob- 
served something  like  a  gut  hanging   out.     I  exa- 
mined it  more  attentively,  and  perceived  motion  in 
it     At  last  it  dropped  from  the  beetl?  into  the  water, 
and  turned  out  to  be  ope  of  those  creatures  which 
in  this  part  of  the  country  we  call  hair  eels.     My 
compafsion  pow  had  lost  its  infiuence  ;  it  had  to  con- 
tend with  a  much   more    powerful  antagonist,  my 
curiosity.     I  opened  the  other  two  beetles,  and  m 
the  one  found  two,  and  in  the  other  three  of  these 
eels      It  was  then  about  the  aoth  of  June  ;  and  till 
about  the  loth  of  July  I  made   it    my  businefs  to 
collect   a  number  of  these  beetles,  which  I  either 
found  swimming  in  the  water  or  entering    upon  it. 
All  of  them  I  put  in  glafscs  with  some  water,  and 
from  all  of  them  had  two  or  more  of  these  hair  eels. 
These  eels  I  next  intended  to  preserve  aUve  m   the 
riafses,    to   know  whether   they  were  the  offspring 
of  the  bcede,  or  of  some  other  creature,  which  had 
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laid  their  ova  in  that  insect.  But  th's  experiment 
did  not  succeed.  My  glafses  wero  stolen  a->  they  stood 
in  a  wood,  and  since,  I  have  never  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  pursue  these  inquiries.  The  beetle  always 
died  in  the  water.  Some  of  theae  circumstances  I 
mentioned  to  Mr  Smellie  last  winter,  and  he  told 
me  that  the  like  discovery  had  been  made  by  some 
gentleman  in  the  botanical  garden.  As  neither  that 
gentleman,  however,  nor  Mr  Smellie,  so  far  as  I 
know,  have  publifhed  any  thing  like  these  facts,  I 
could  wilh  them  to  be  more  generally  known  to  na- 
turallists.  I  hope  therefore  that  you  will  admit  the 
above  into  your  useful  miscellany  first  opportunity, 
and  oblige  a  sincere  friend  and  well  wiiher  to  youi: 
undertaking. 

Perth/hire.  A.  Z  • 


Anecdotes  of  Hunting,  extracted  from  Mr 
Campbell's  Travels  in  North  America,  now  in 
THE  Press. 

Method  of  killing  Brant tf  a  kind  of  Water  Fowl,  on 
the  River  Meritnafbee. 

On  any  point  of  land  between  two  creeks,  bays,  or 
(which  is  best,)  between  two  rivers,  the  sportsman 
slips  off  a  tree  a  twig,  or  small  branch,  the  small  end 
of  which  he  fixes  in  the  sand,  quite  close  to  the  water 
edge,,  to  the  height  of  the  bird  he  means  to  represent  j 
near   to   it,  he  fixes   two  or  three  other  sticks    to 

*  Thfa  paper,  with  many  others,  has  bceo  much  longer  dc^jyeii  thm 
the  ^di'.ot  intended. 
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thVhcIght  of  tlK  body  ;  rouad  th«e  stick,  he  wraps 
.ome  se»  weed,  so  a,  to   resemble  as  much   as  pof- 
.iWe  the  wings  and  tail  of  the  \>uA  ;  aud  the   upper 
end  of  the  stick,  the  neck  and  head,    I  mean  that 
v,hich  formerly  adhered  to  the  tree  ;  .0  that  to  v.ew 
it  at  a  distance  it  will  rery  much  re.en.ble  a  bird. 
He  sometimes  makes  two  or  three  of  'hc.c  decoys 
close  to  each  other,  which  being  seen  by  the  birds  at 
a  distance  as  they  fly  along,  entice  them  to  come  on, 
.nd  take  a  sweep  around,  supposing  them  to  be  some 
of  their  fellows.     At  a  proper  distance  he  makes^ 
t,it  ir.  the  sand,  and  around  it  places  some  flin»b- 
Tery,  or  small  bunches  of  the  crops  of  trees   to  co- 
ver  himself  whe.  he  sits,  that  he  may  not  be  s«a 
by  them.     This    is  always  done  on  the  wmdward 
.fde  of  the    point,  which,   for  the  most    part    sea 
fowl,    arc    fondest  of    frequenting.       A  flock    of 
them   in  pafsing  b".    suppose  these    objects   to  be 
leirbirds^and  or         .lose  up  to  them ;  on  whuk 
^esportl^anfi  d   if  he  happens  to  kill  one 

or  two,  he  places  them  in  the  water,  with  a  (harp 
pointed  stick,  one  end  of  which  is  fixed  .u  the  sand 
L.ther  under  the  chops  of  the  bird,  which  holds 
up  his  head  as  if  alive,  and  the  motion  of  the  surge 
kLps  him  heaving  up  and  down  and  f"™  "^^ J" 
side  ;  so  that  now  it  is  next  to  .mpofsible  to  d.sco- 

-T^rC  that  cornes.  alight  clo«l,y^ 

one   on   which  he    readily  fires  sUtmg  ;  and  every 

on  'he  kUls,  he  places  close  by  the  other  .n  the  same 

h   the  first.     This   he  contmues  to  do, 

■r-rJ::v.I;h:Whav..«..fuU  loading  of 
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his  canoe,  or  as  many  as  he  chooses  to"  carfjphome. 
The  birds  are  so  numerous  in  thcso  bays,  and  flucks 
of  them  so  frequently  pafsing  from  one  point  to  ano- 
ther, that  scarcely  would  there  be  an  end  to  this  di- 
version, at  which,  indeed,  the  Indians  are  most  ex- 
pert. 

Mode  of  hunting  Moose  Deer. 

The  manner  of  hunting  the  moose  deer  in  the 
the  rutting  season,  is  as  follows :  the  moose  at 
night  is  fond  of  feeding  on  h  sort  of  grafs  that  grows 
at  the  bottom  or  sides  of  ponds  or  lakes. 

The  sportsman  ranges  from  pond  to  pond,  and  lake 
to  lake,  until  he  finds  by  their  track  that  which 
the  moose  frequents ;  he  then  places  himself  in  a 
proper  situation  on  the  side  of  that  pond  or  lake. 
He  is  provided  with  a  slip  of  birch  bark,  about  a 
span  broad,  which  he  rolls  up  in  the  form  of  a  funnel ; 
and  when  the  proper  time  <  night  comes,  putting 
the  small  end  of  it  to  his  mouth,  he  blows  through 
it,  and  gives  the  call  peculiar  to  this  animal.  If  the 
moose  is  within  hearing,  he  answers  the  call,  and 
comes  rulhing  through  the  wood  with  such  rapidity 
and  noise,  that  he  is  heard  at  a  considerable  distance ; 
all  the  young  saplings,  branches,  or  bufhes,  giving 
way  to  his  great  strength  in  his  career.  If  he  i«  any 
way  doubtful,  he  stops  and  listens ;  the  sportsman  tlien 
calls  and  calls  again  through  his  birch  funnel ;  and 
if  the  moose  bull  does  not  know  the  sound,  though 
within  gun  fliot,  he  comes  no  farther.  The  hunts- 
man finding  this,  has  recourse  to  another  deception. 
With  the  same  instrument  he  blows  in  the  water, 
and  makes  it  bubble  up,  so  as  to  resemble  the  wa- 
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ter  bubbling  by  the  breath  of  ^n  animal  feeding  in 
it  •  then  putting  his  finger  in    the  small  end  of  the 
funnel,  he  dips  it  into  the  water,  and  raises  the  fall 
of  it ;  thea.  removing   his   finger,  he  pours  it  back, 
aeain'ina  small  stream  ;  thus   making  a  noise  as  it 
a  cow  moose  was  pilsing.     When  the  bull  hears  this, 
he  runs  with  such  fury  and  force,  that  the  sportsman, 
for  fear  of  being  trodden  down,  is   often   obliged  to 
step  to  a 'side,  till  he  d^fli  into  the  water,  where  he 
becomes  more  visible  by. its  reflection;    and  having 
now  full  sight  and  time  to  take  his  aim,  he  fires 
and  kills  him  on  the  spot. 

In  winter  they  hjint  them  with  dogs,  when  the 
crust  oi  the  snow  is  so  hard  as  to  hold  up   the  dogs, 
while  the  weight  of  the  tt.oose  sinks  him  to  the  bot- 
tom. When  closely  pursued,  and  no  pofsibility  of  es- 
caping, he  runs    b.ut  in  a  circle  until  he  beat  down 
the  snow  and  make  a  path,  within  which  he  keeps  to 
beat  off  the  dojrs,  and  often  kill?  some  of  those  that 
happ^-n  to  come  within  this  circle  and  his  reach.    His 
horns  are  of  an  enormous  length  and    thicknefs   at 
the  root.  I  have  seen  one  horn  of  a  moose  deer,  which 
I  am  convinced  would  weigh  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
pounds. 

READING  MEMORANDUMS. 
The  noblest  effort  of  the  human  mind  is,  to  endure 
with  patience,  and  conceal  with  decency,  the  duily 
tortures  of  gradual  death. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  genius,  is  a  per- 
severance in  the  pursuits  of  the  object  to  which 
a  man's  cducatioo  is  devoted. 
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Verses  on  Education,  adpressei>  to  a  Young  Nobleman. 

[By  the  late  Dr  Spm,  late  mmuter  of  the  IFemyJs,  afterwards 
Prefe/torcf  Divinity  .it  St  yinjre-ws,  andTrantLlor  c/Plato't 
Hefublic,A.D.ns'^>''f""^^'f'"'f''>''fi'"^-^ 

Tell  me,  ye  muses '.  in  your  tuneful  strains. 
What  seeds  of  virtue  or  of  science  spring 
In  gen'rous  minds;  and  what  the  goodly  fruits, 
Where  patient  culture,  and  propitious  Ikies, 
Fail  not  to  nourifli   what  the  bounteous  hand 

Of  nature  lib'ral  iov.-?     'Tis claims 

.•:  -^         My  rural  song ; whom  ev'ry  eye 

Delighted  views,  with  gentlest  manners  grac'd, 
And  brightest  genius,  ardent  in  pursuit 
Of  fame  and  honour ;  while  each  heav'nly  muse, 
With  studious  love,  and  with  a  mother's  joy, 
Prepares  their  choicest  garland  to  adorn 
His  honuur'd  brow ;  nor  me  amid  tlieir  haunts 
K'resumptuous  deem,  whilst  fond  I  crave  to  bear. 
With  zealous  hands,  sotne  frefliest  flow'rs,  their  gift 
And  blooming  present  to  their  darling  youth. 
Say,  what  avaib  illustrious  birth  ;  and  what 
All  outward  wealth  and  honours ;  if  the  gifts 
Of  nature  and  of  genius  be  bcstow'd 
With  sparing  hand  ?  Or  if  some  dire  disease 
Prey  on  these  gen'rous  seeds ;  or  naughty  sore 
Impair  their  vigour ;  or  th'  afsiduous  hand 
Of  painful  culture,  turning  all  to  thrift, 
Shall  be  \.ith-held  ?     Curapania's  fertile  vales 
Lie  choak'd  with  weeds  beneath  the  baleful  reign 
Of  sloth  and  luxury  ;  while  rugged  rocks 
And  deserts  smile  on  industry's  approach. 

Thrice  blest  of  heav'n  they  who  the  gen'rous  seeds 
Of  virtue  and  of  science  from  the  hand 
Of  nature  have  receiv'd  in  lib'ral  store  '. 
On  whom  th'  Almighty  Maker  hath  imprefs'd 
His  image  brightest '.  of  a  genius  form'd 
With  ijuicknefs  to  perceive,  to  love,  and  act, 
Whate'er  is  best  and  coraliest :  and  on  whom 
Fortune,  indulgent,  smiles,  and  culture  join? 
Her  vvondf r-w  orkiiig  art  to  perfect  "ll ; 

But  seldom  is  this  triple  boon  objcrv'd 
To  meet  in  one.     For  oit  where  nature  boasts 
A  happy  genius,  it  is  left  tu    lourn 
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Tlic  want  of  culture,  ami  u  ropitious  fat*. 
,  And  oft  indulgent  fortune ,  and  the  toil 
Of -painful  labour,  struggle  but  in  vain, 
'  Whilst  nature,  with  a  sparing  hand,  appears 

To  yield  her  lovely  treasures.     Still  in  all 
Nature  is  chief ;  and  of  all  goodly  works 
Hers  are  the  comliest ;  but  thro'  iharp'ning  toil. 
Thro'  gen'rous  struggles  lies  man's  destin'd  road. 
To  happinefe,  whilst  nature's  faithful  voice 
Calb  him  to  virtue  as  his  final  good. 

Still  with  our  years  up-flioots  a  sep'rate  set 
Of  froward  pafsions.     When  with  gladr.ome  foot 
The  tender  child  stamps  the  firm  earth,  and  forms 
Artic'late  sounds  with  pretty  prattling  tongue ; 
How  many  a  fervLftt  bus'nefs  still  engage 
His  happy  faculties,  whilst  ev'ry  hour 
Tlic  pafsion  varies,  with  incefsant  change  ! 
From  grievous  tutorage  cscap'd,  the  boy 
Springs  to  his  sport  as  various  fancy  points, 
Pliant  to  vice,  impatient  of  rtpfoof, 
Carelefs,  inconstant,  overbearing,  loud. 

The  idle  froward  youth  contemns  th'  advice 
Of  wber  age ;  and  from  its  guardian  eye 
Remov'd,  now  triumphs  in  his  own  free  range. 
Now  by  love-haunte,d  streams  and  groves  he  waste*. 
"     In  idle  raptures  all  his  blooming  years ; 
Or  gives  tlie  first  beginnings  of  his  strength 
To  what  has  slain  the  mightiest,  and  brought  down 
Innumerable  nipurncrs  to  the  dust. 

The  prime  of  manhood,  on  a  worthier  plan 
Studies  to  act.     Fair  honour  now  exalts 
His  gen'rous  views ;  and  now  for  virtuous  fame 
His  bosom  burns.     For  these  he  braves  the  flood  j 
He  braves  the  hostile  field ;  for  these  he  dares 
In  full  afsembl'd  senates  to  oppose 
I  Corruption's  num'rous  sons,  and  plead  the  cause 

Of  liberty,  tho'  single  ;  whiht  the  10  ^  ^ 
Of  dearest  country,  and  th'  immense  desire  t 

Of  fame  still  urges  on  to  mightiest  deeds. 

Old  age  by  many  a  weight  is  sore  opprefs'rf. 
Now  beauty's  bloom  is  wither'd ;  to  the  ground 
Strength  bends  with  tott'ring  step ;  the  spirits  sink^ 
And  fertile  fancy  fails;  a  just  concern 
Degen'rates  to  anxiety ;  the  air 
Of  chtarfulnefs  and  ease  is  marr'd  by  keen 
Corrosive  cares ;  innumerable  fears 
Beset  their  path ;  whilst,  like  a  treach'rous  frienj. 
Pleasure  forsakes  their  footsteps.     Virtue,  alone. 
Such  pow'r  is  giv'n  her  by  the  Mighty  Goti, 
With  her  delightful  song  charms  ev'ry  woe. 
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,  Joy  to  the  parents  who  their  darling'  son 
Thro'  childilh  years  have  happily  up-rear'd  I 
Taught  him  a  pleas'd  obedience  ;  set  to  work 
A  worthy  emulation ;  and  betimes 
Form'd  virtuous  habits  in  his  pliant  soul ' 
Theui  a  rich  harvest  of  rewarding  joy 
Awaits  :  Whilst  painful  culture  still  bestows 
Her  clus:e  attendance  on  his  precious  hours, 
What  ptty  game  or  idlenefs  devour 
His  up'uing  l)ioom,  when  nature,  now  in  prime, 
Shoots  her  full  vigour  thro'  his  flow'riag  spring '. 

Now  nist'ry  to  his  op'ning  mind  recounts 
The  deeds  ot  heroes.     Now  m  ner  retreats       * 
Div.nc  pliilosophy  reveals  the  laws 
That  rule  tins  graceful  universe,  and  points, 
O  man  I  thy  destin'd  happinefs ; — how  blest 
If  with  unerring  constancy  puisu'd  1 
How  many  a  scene  in  science  and  fair  art 
Before  hir    he  to  bleb  his  ucurs,  and  save 
From  vice  and  tolly  his  unguarded-  heart  I 

Let  travel  next,  and  toreign  courts  improve 
His  home-bred  taste.     Wliate'er  deserves  regard 
Aliroad,  ot  laws,  of  learning,  commerce,  arts. 
Genius  and  manners,  with  what  else  may  lit 
For  public  station,  or  adorn  the  scenes 
Of  private  life,  and  blefs  each  smiling  hour. 
Let  bis  attentive  eye  and  car  observe. 

Ye  gen'rous  youths  who  tread  th'  inchanted  grouniL 
Of  forplga  cities,  and  each  polilh'd  court 
Visit  in  search  of  wisdom,  when  the  song 
Of  syrens  warbles  in  your  ear,  O  jjiiard 
Your  easy  heart  1  nor  to  your  country's  voice, 
Your  friends  impatient  willies,  long  defer 
Your  glad  return.     The  best  of  human  life 
First  pafscs  olF;  diseas        id  old  age 
Succeed;  and  death,  1  tondest  scheme", 

Lays  his  arrest.     Oh  <  n.  .Icvote 

Your  prime  of  days  to  gai.        v        1  game  , 
Mad  frolic ;  or  whate'er  may  make  youi  !icart 
Mourn  at  the  last.     But  on  your  hapj       .iiirs 
May  peaceful  conscience,  and  celestial  tiope. 
Sweet  nouriihers  of  age,  for  ever  smile  I 

Does  harmony  of  tuneful  sound  awake 
A  sense  of  sweetest  melody  ?     In  forms, 
And  colours  of  external  things,  perceives 
The  mind  an  image  of  thy  lovely  form  ? 
Mysterious  beauty  1     In  the  poet's  song 
Of  love  disastrous ;  in  the  patriot's  speech, 
"Bj  liberty  inspir'd,  and  injur'd  laws^ 
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Feel  we  eraotiohs  tender  or  sublime  ? 
Do  characters  e'er  charm  us  ?  Glows  our  heart 
With  een'rous  friendfhip  ?  Feel  we  e'er  the  pant 
For  virtue  and  perfection  ?     Onward  still 
Where  beauty's  footsteps  lead  us ;  nor  remit 
The  rapt'rous  search,  till  uncreated  gocxl 
And  wv'reign  beauty  fill  the  ravilh'il  soul. 

From  charm  to  charm ;  from  beanty  onward  still 
To  higher  beauty,  raptur'd  taste  pursues 
Her  heav'nward  path,  still  gen'rously  mtent 
On  what  is  best  and  highest,  upward  led 
Bv  nature,  her  instructrefs,  tho'  unseen. 
And  guided  by  her  voice  '.  From  reg'lar  forms. 
And  symmetries  of  simplest  kind,  to  those 
Of  architecture  and  the  finer  arts ; 
To  nature's  lovely  landscapes ;  and  from  these 
To  higher  nature,  the  celestial  orbs. 
Their  perfect  orders,  their  amazing  laws 
Of  beauty  and  simplicity  divine. 

In  poUih'd  cities,  and  well  goven.'d  states 
She  chief  delights,  where  lliines  the  godlike  tram 
Of  patriots  and  of  heroes,  where  the  voice 
Of  orators  and  poets  draws  her  ear 
Enraptur'd ;   ind  the  loveliest  forms  of  ]U8t 
And  equal  pcilicies  attract  her  love. 
Full  oft  the  ){entlest  forms  of  wedded  love, 
And  kindred  charities  her  heart  allure 
To  mildest  i  aptures ;  now  for  native  land. 
Now  for  mt.nkind,  and  now  for  virtue  pants 
Her  swelling  bosom,  and  now  onward  bears 
To  Sov'REiGN  Good.     These  are  her  purer  loves. 
This,  the  mysterious  beauty  taste  pursues. 
Where  native  genius,  and  auspiciQU-!  art. 
Rear  to  perfection  man's  high  destin'd  pow'rs. 


March  17* 


A  Fable.         ^    , 
This  attempt  to  turn  into  thyme,  with  simplicity,  a  well  known 
fable,  is  humbly  offered  to  the  Editor  of  the  Bee  by  C.  J. 

A  COCK  employ'd  in  quest  of  food, 

A  sparkling  diamond  spied ; 
"  How  glad  a  jew'ler  would  ha,ve  been, 

At  such  a  sight '."  he  cried.  ... 

"  His  fortune  made  '.—The  giddy  joy 

Perhaps  had  turn'd  liis  brain.     .  .       t 

For  me  were  gems  with  barley  mix'J, 

T  (I'ould  prefer  the  grain." 
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BlOSRAPHICAt  CaTALOGOK    OF  EMINENT  SCOTTISH  AaTISTS. 

For  ihi  Bee.  ., 

George  "Jatnesone  of  Aherdeen^  painter. 
The  present  earl  of  Orford  was  furnilhcd  by  Mr  Car- 
negy,  town  clerk  of  Aberdeen,  with  several  particulars 
relating  tii  Jamesone,  from  whom  Mr  Carnegy  is  de- 
scended, and  these  are  inserted  in  Walpole's  Lives  of  Bri- 
tilh  Painters. 

I  might,  therefore,  distrtifs  this  article  without  further 
notice,  were  it  not  to  make  some  remarks  upon  Jamesone's 
manner  of  painting ;  and  to  enumerate  a  few  of  his  most 
capital  performances. 

Jamcsone's  manner  of  painting  resembled  more  that 
of  his  master,  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  than  any  other  of 
his  disciples,  or  fellow  scholars  at  Antwerp. 

He  painted  in  the  broad  tiiin  transparent  manner ;  and 
when  he  was  hurrie^,  he  charged  with  varnilh,  both  for 
expedition  and  mellownefs  of  colour.  He  had  drawn 
much  from  academy  figures,  and  fine  statues,  and  models, 
when  he  was  a  student  in  Italy  and  Antwerp  j  and  his 
lines  declare  every  where  his  masterly  proficiency.  I  hate 
heard  of  some  bozzos  of  his  in  Italy,  and  some  drawings 
and  pictures  at  Antwerp,  but  from  no  immediate,  or  de- 
scriptive authority.  He  was  introduced  at  London  by 
the  laird  of  Glenorchy,  and  lord  Marischal,  his  pa- 
tron J  but  finding  Paul  Van  Somer,  Cornelius  Jansen,  and 
rfterwards  Vandyke,  in  pofsefsion  of  the  vogue,  he  never 
could  establifli  himself  in  the  metropolis.  So,  partly  at 
iBalloch  castle,  now  Taymouth,  at  lord  Man's  and  Mari- 
jchal's,  and  his  other  illustrious  protectors,  he  pafscd  mos^ 
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of  his  time  in  tht  the   country,  painting  family  portraits, 
most  of  which  were  only  beads  or  kit-kats. 

Of  his  full  lengths,  with  finiflied  back  ground*,  there 
are  but  few  to  be  met  with,  even  in  the  collections  of  the 
most  illustrious  families. 

Lord  Buchan  has  one  very  beautiful  and  well  preserved, 
of  his  great  grand  uncle,  who  was  blown  up  at  Dunglafs 
castle. 

Stuart  of  Grandtully  has  one  of  Lindesay  lord  Spiniie, 
of  the  family  of  Craufurd,  very  fine  and  spirited  }  and 
there  arc  a  few  others.  All  of  them  may  be  hung  in 
apartments  with  those  of  Vandyke  ;  with  exception  (per- 
Iiaps)  to  the  matchlels  pictures  of  the  Holland  family 
in  vhc  collection  of  lord  Breadalbane,  and  a  few  in  that 
of  the  emptefs  of  Rufsia.  ("once,  to  the  disgrace  of  E.ig- 
landy)  in  tke  Orford  collection  at  Houghton  hall  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk. 

His  grandfather  by  the  mother  was  David  Anderson, 
known  and  spoken  of  to  this  day  at  Aberd<^en,  by  the 
name  of  Davie  doe  aw  things;  becaUse  he  was  a  man  of 
singular  ability  in  mechanical  invention. 

He  it  was  who  first  contrived  machines  for  lifting 
and  conveying  large  blocks  of  stone  for  the  pier  at  Aber- 
deen, and  other  similar  works,  in  the  then  low  state  of 
the  arts  in  the  remote  parts  of  Scotland  j  and  it  would 
be  a  research  not  unworthy  of  an  intelligent  citizen  of 
Aberdcenlhire  who  had'  leisure,  to  hand  down  the  au- 
thenticated particulars  of  this  village  Archimedes  to  pos- 
terity. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  and  worthy  of  deep  re- 
flection, '  that  all  the  des'cendants  of  Davie  doe  aw  things, 
have  been  ingenious  and  cmarkable.  I  have  traced  them 
to  a  great  extent  without  disappointment. 
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From  him  are  sprung  the  Grcgories,  whom  even  the 
splendor  of  the  immortal  inventor  of  the  catoptric  tele- 
scope has  not  been  able  to  prevent  from  Ihining  in  the 
broad  day  of  this  enlightened  hemisphere  !  Nor  am  I  slow 
to  acknowledge,  that  one  noble  and  luminous  demon- 
stration of  his  singularly  learned  descendant,  and  indeed 
the  whole  structure  of  his  original  book,  are  in  point,  with 
respect  to  conjectures  on  which  I  forbear  to  enlarge.  The 
world  is  too  young  for  any  thing  but  handling  it  like 
children,  to  know  it  better ;  nor  have  we  yet  discovered 
catoptric  telescopes  for  looking  into  the  connection  be- 
tween spirit  and  matter. 

George  Jamesone  amused  himself  with  painting  land- 
scapes, and  there  are  some  of  them  extant.  Of  his  architec- 
tural pictures  there  is  one  in  the  king's  university  at  Aber- 
deen, which  is  very  curious,  as  not  only  representing  that 
line  building  before  it  was  innovated,  but  the  profefsors 
and  students  in'their  drefses.  These  are  particulars  chiefly 
interesting  to  Scotsmen,  but  why  (hould  1  forbear  men- 
tioning them  in  the  Bee,  and  in  my  dear  Scotland. 

Will  foreigners  think  the  worse  of  us  that  we  love  our 
country  ? 


Literary  Olla.    Nc.  v. 
For  the  Bee. 
On  the  form  and  stile  of  modern  epistolary  correspondence. 
It  is  something  to  mark  the  very  form  and  prcfsure  of 
the  age  we  live  is  j  but  it  is  more  worthy  of  ambition  to 
lay  a  foundation  for  promoting  that  which  may  give  a 
better. 

Every  person  of  delicate  and-  refined  sentiment,  must 
regret  the  slavifli  and  ridiculous  expletives  with  which 
modern  letters  are  encumbered  and  concluded  )  and  must 
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perceive  in  ti^  a  preposterous  custom  continued,  after 
the  state  of  society  to  which  they  owed  their  origin  has 
given  place  to  another,  connected  with  an  improved  condi- 
tion of  government,  and  manners. 

To  «peak  or  write  insincerely,  or  treat  another  with 
contemptuous  fanfaronade,  is  even  commonly  denoted  by 
the  ordinary  conclusion  of  eur  familiar  epistles.  "  ^u 
pied  du  /etire;'  is  an  expref-ion  tantamount  to  this  foolery 
and  insult  j  and  yet  we  continue  to  be  ibe  most  bumhU  and 
nmt  devtted  scrvanU  of  all  our  correspondents  without 

distinction. 

This  is  such  an  outrage  upon  common  sense,  that  it  ought 
to   be  universally   extirpated  without?  mercy.     "  What 
is  it,  (said  a  Turldfli  lady  to  lady  Mary  Wortly  Monta- 
gue,) that  wives,  and  mistrefses  in   England  reserve  for 
their  hufb^nds  and  lovers,  when  they  give,  without  bluOi. 
ipg,  the  use  of  their  lovely  hands  and  lips  to  every  com- 
TOon  acquaintance  !"  The  same  most  natural  sentiment  ap- 
plies  to    our  indiscriminate  use   of  My  Dear,  My  Dear 
Lord,  and  Sir,  and  all  our  obediei/t  and  devoted  bumble  ser- 
vant'si  together  with  that  abominable  prophanation  of  sacred 
fiiendftiip  in  our //far  and  sincere  friends ;  and  our  expecta- 
tions to  have  a  doien  oi  friends  invited  by  chance  at  a  cof- 
feehouse or  ip  the  streets,  to  dine  or  to  sup  with  us  1 

To  parody  the  famous  speech  of  old  Noll  to  the  rump 
parliament  j— it  is  high  time  for  us  to  put  an  end  to  their 
standing  in  these  places,  whi<;h  they  have  rendered  ridicu- 
lous by  the  want  of  common  sense,  and  injurious  to  so- 
ciety by  the  destruction  of  significant  exprelsions  of  real 
^jve  and  friendlhip.  They  haveno  more  meaning  in  them 
than  paper  and  pack  thread. 

Hniry  Home  of  Kaims,  the  harbinger  of  a  better  age 
in  Scotland,  and  v:h9   made  himself  to  be  felt  all  Eurofe 
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bwr,  was  of  this  opinion,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 

letter  to  a  peer  of  Scotland. 


Edinburgh,  Feb.  8.  178 1.  1 

"  This  morning,  when  I  was  in  bed,  your  servant  got 
your  paper  addrefsed  to  me  for  the  Philosophical  Socie- 
ty, and  I  have  read  with  much  pleasure  your  (hort  and 
pithy  letter  to  myself,  in.  your  familiar  stile,  without 
any  fa(hionable  compliments. 

"  Instead  of  loading  every  letter,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent, 
with  a  ihultitude  of  superlatives,  and  unmeaning  galima- 
lias,  I  wifti  you  would  seriously  set  on  foot  a  reformation 
in  this  businfcfs ;  first  by  setting  the  absurdity,  like  Per< 
kin  Warbeck,  to  tutn  the  spit  before  you  degrade  it  with 
formality^  arid  thfcn,  that  you  would  attempt  to  restore  the 
noble  simplicity  that  distinguiihed  the  correspoadence 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 

"  Taking  it  for  granted  that  this  will  be  in  reality 
agreeable  to  your  taste,  as  well  as  to  mine,  I  return 
your  tennis  ball,  by  venturing  to  subscribe  myself,  simply, 

Hbnkt  Home." 

I  (hall  conclude  with  a  public  letter  of  the  accomplifhed 
earl  of  Orford,  so  much  better  known,  all  over  the  world, 
by  the  name  of  Horace  Walpole. 

Without  cof-trt,  it  apptoaches  very  nearly  to  the  plan 
proposed^  and  it  was  addrefsed  to  the  same  person  with 
that  of  the  former. 


I  was  honoured  yesterday  with  your  card,  notifying  to 
me  the  additional  honour  of  my  being  elected  an  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Society  of  the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  ;  a 
grace, my  lord,  that  I  receive  with  the  respect  and  gratitude 
due  to  so  valuable  a  distinction  y  and  for  which  I  must  beg 

VOL.  xiv.  '    T  f 
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leave,  through  your  favour,  to  offer  my  most  sincere  thanks 
to  that  learned  and  respectable  Society.  My  very  parti- 
«ular  thanks  arc  still  more  due  to  your  lordfhip,  who,  in 
remembran£e  of  ancient  partiality,  have  been  pleased,  at 
the  hatard  of  your  own  judgement,  to  favour  an  old  cor- 
respondent, who  can  only  now  receive,  and  not  besto' 
beiiefit   with    respect   to   the   society   that    has  adopted 

Wm. 

"  In  my  best  days  I  never  could  pretend  to  more  than 
having  flitted  over  some  flowers  of  knowledge.  Now, 
vioxa  out,  and  near  the  end  of  my  course,  I  can  only  be  9 
broken  monument,  to  prove  that  the  Society  of  the  Anti- 
quaries of  Scotland  are  zealous  to  preserve  even  the  least 
valuable  remains  of  a  former  age,  and  to  recompense  all 
who  have  contributed  their  mite  towards  illustrating  our 
common  island. 

Berheley  Square, ") 
Feb.  JO.  1781.  5 

There  is  a  modesty,  simplicity,  and  beauty,  in  this  letter, 
that  requires  no  commentator. 

^od  verum  ataue  decens  euro  et  rogo,  et  omn-'  in  hoc 

^  HOR. 

sum. 


Sn,  To  the  Editor  of  the  Bee. 

As  I  MB  3  laudable  and  most  desirable  dispositian  in  the 
readers  of  your  excellent  Miscellany  to  patronise  the  study 
of  nature,  I  have  sent  you  some  useful  directions  for  pre- 
aerving  the  objects  of  natural  history,  which  I  hope  may 
enable  our  ypung  men,  who  go  abroad  on  various  errnnds, 
to  amuse  themselves,  and  enrich  their  country  and  sci- 
en««,  by  putting  them  in  practice.  I  am,  Sir,  your  con- 
stant rcad«r,  !*•  ^' 
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Directions  fir  coUecting  ami  ftreserving  naiura/  cariosities^ 

^adrufitdt. 
Care  fliould  be  ha^  that  they  are  quite  frelh  :  the  lar- 
ger ones  may  be  tinned,  by  mHkitig  one  long  opening  on 
the  breast,  and  drawing  out  the  body,  as  in  fleaing  a  rab- 
bit-, leaving  the  head,  tail,  feet,  and  claws,  ai  perfect  as 
pofsiWe  i  strew  over  the  inside  of  the  (kin  with  eqinl  parts 
of  pepper  and  allum  mixed  •,  and  taking  out  the  tongue 
and  eyes,  fill  the  mouth  and  eye  boles  with  the  same  j  as 
also  the  in«ide  of  the  fltuU,  first  drawing  out  the  brains 
through  tht  hole  at  th«  onder  part  of  the  head,  whore  it 
■was  separated  from  the  neck  :  t*i«  &iu  may  then  citker  be 
stuffed  with  some  soft  material,  as  mofs,  cottoh,  or  the  like, 
to  a  proper  size,  and  sewed  up  again  }  or  it  may  be  dried 
without  stuffing,  irt  the  open  air  j  and  if  the  fur  itself  be 
well  wetted  with  some  corrosive  sublimate,  difeolved  in 
water,  in  proportion  of  half  an  ounce,  or  more,  to  aquart, 
it  win  secure  it  from  raeths,  4>V.;  or  if  this  water  be  used 
to  the  inside  instead  of  the  allum  and  pepper,  it  will  do  as 
well ;  especisJly  if  the  Ikins  are  put  into  a  very  slack  OTca 
to  dry  them,  which,  if  convenient,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
«pcn  air  for  many  reasons. 

Birds. 
These,  if  large,  may  be  Ikihned  as  large  quadrupeds  j 
but  more  care  (hould  be  had  that  the  feathers  be  not 
soiled  with  blood  or  dirt  \  the  inside  of  the  fltin  may  be 
powdered  with  the  allum  and  pepper,  to  which  if  an  eighth 
of  camphor  be  added,  the  better  •,  stuff  out  the  neck  to  its 
usual  size  ;  and  beginni  '  to  sew  up  at  the  breast,  fill  the 
Jkin  to  a  proper  bulk,  as  you  go  on,  andfinifti  at  the  vent  j 
the  stuffing  may  be  mofs,  cotton,  oJtum,  tow,  or  any 
cheap  soft  substance  :  you  fhould  also  empty  the  whole 
Qiull  thtough  the  loof  «f  tbeinouth  j  which  may  be  dojie 
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by  breaking  down  the  palate,  and  scooping   out  the  con- 
tents, to  be  filled  again  with  the  above  mixture  and  cot- 
ton  —Birds,  both  large  and  small,  m»>  be  also  done  by 
this  simple  method—Make  an  hole  just  large  enough  to 
take  out  the  bowels,  without  soiling  the  feathers ;  fill  the 
cavity  half  full  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  allura, 
pepper,  and  common  shU,  with  or  without  an  eighth  of 
camphor  j  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  cavity   with  cotton,  i:fc. 
and  sew   up  the   incision  j  stuff  the  throat  and  neck  full 
of  the  fame  with  a  (kewer,  and  breaking  an  hole  through 
the  palate,  quite  to  the  brain,  thrust  in  as  much   of  the 
mixture  as  you  can;  fill  the  mouth  full  of  the  same,  and 
tie  the  bill  together  with  a  thrct'd  ;  then  hang  the  bird 
in   a  cellar,  first  by  the  bill,  and  '.hen  the  legs,  changing 
the  position  every  day,  for  a  week  or   ten  days }  after 
which,  bring   it   into  a  dry  place,  and  especially  let  it  be 
dry  before  packing  up,  lest  in  putting  it  among  other  things, 
the  moisture  Ihould  spoil  xUm.     These  may  be  laid  at 
full  length,  as  they  will  take  up  the  lefs  room-,  and  each 
Is  to  be  wrapped  in   soft  paper,  laying  the   feathers  very 
smooth  ;  they  may  be  packed  in  saw  dust>or  chaflF,  with 
a  little  cheap  spice  here  and  therr   among  it.     Another 
way  for  small  birds  is  this :   C  :t  a     ooden  calk,  with  a 
large  bung  hole  at  one  end  ;  keep  tl.s  ready  by  you,  more 
than  half  full  of  any  cheap  spirit,   having  a  little  sugar  or 
allum  difsolved  in  it ;  then  wrap  each  bird  smoothly  ma 
linen  rag,  and  tie  it  gently  round  with  a  thread,  putting  it 
into  the  calk  -,  let  the   bung  fit  it  tight,  to  prevent  the 
spirit  evaporating,  and  take  c?rc  to  supply,  from  time  to 
time,  what  the  birds  soak  up.     This  cafls.  need  not  be  con- 
fined to  small  birds,  alone,  but  many  other  things  may  be 
put  in  among  them  promiscuously  -,  such  as  small  qua- 
drupeds,    fi(h,     snakes,   lizards,    and  other    reptiles,    and 
beetles  J  (though  these  last  arc  better  preserved  by  |.ut-. 
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ting  them  into  boiling  water,  which  kills  them  in  Icfi  than 
half  a  minute  ;  after  which  they  are  to  be  exposed  to  the 
air  to  dry,  when  they  may  be  packed  in  cotton  with  safe- 
ty.) Whatever  is  put  into  the  barrel,  ouglit  to  be  wrap- 
ped in  a  bit  of  rag,  and  tied  or  pinned  together,  as  it  pre- 
vents one  subject  entangling  with  another ;  the  old  spirit 
ihould  occasionally  Lc  poured  off,  and  frelh  put  on  \  and 
whatever  deficiency  remains  within,  is  to  be  supplied  with 
cotton,  to  prevent  the  articles  injuring  each  other  in  the 
voyage  ;  and  to  be  filled  to  the  top  with  more  spirit ;  and 
if,  after  the  bung  is  tight,  it  is  waxed  or  pitched  over,  it 

will  still  be  better. 

Fijlx-s,  &c.    - 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  many  things  worthy  the 
naturalist's  attention  -,  and  first,  (hells  of  alt  kinds,  found 
on  various  coasts.  Of  these,  such  are  to  be  preferred,  as 
have  the  filh  alive  in  them.  To  separate  the  fifii  from  the 
bivalves,  as  oysters,  scollops,  <b'c.  is  easy  and  obvious }  the 
only  caution  is,  not  to  part  the  {hells,  but  leave  the  hinge 
which  unites  them  unbroken,  as  the  (hells,  when  disunited, 
lose  much  of  their  value.  To  get  out  the  filh  from  the 
single  spiral  fliells,  as  snails,  iiT.  put  them  into  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  when  cool  enough  to  be  taken  out  by  the  fingers, 
you  may  pick  them  out  whole,  with  a  pointed  instrument, 
be  the  turns  of  the  (hell  ever  so  minute.  Crustaceous  ani- 
mals, as  crabs,  may  be  freed  from  as  much  of  their  inside, 
as  may  be  witliout  disfigurement,  and  dried  j  if,  to  do  thiir, 
any  of  their  Ijmbs  are  obliged  to  be  separated,  such  parts 
are  to  be  carefully  wrapped  up  together,  in  the  same  pa- 
per. Echins,  or  sea  eggs,  having  very  tender  spines,  mu.^t 
be  treated  with  great  nicety  ■,  let  the  bony  mouth  be  quite 
taken  off,  and  the  inside  of  the  fliell  emptied  as  much  as 
may  be  )  then  walh  it  in  frcfli  water,  and  let  it  dry  of  it- 
cdf}  be  careful  to  keep  each  mouth,  with  iw  respective 
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ftell  and  to  pack  in  tbc  softest  cotton  -,  though  .f  the  sta 
!"  'arc  wrap'ped  up  .bole  in  a  r««,  and  puMnto  the 
Sits  as  above  said,  it  will  be  a  good  way.  btar  fi(h  of 
:Cds  will  dry  of  the..elves.  if  --ded  on  a  board  jn 
the  air.  Corals,  madrepores,  sea  fars,  and  ^"ds  tor 
.eed  no  more  than  waiting  in  frcih  water  (as  Ihoud 
every  thing  that  comes  out  of  the  sea,)  and  packmg  m 

soft  materials.  IK- 

'  Insects, 

In  general,  mry  be  taken  by  the  naked  hand  -except 
such  as  axe  found  in  still  waters  and  lakes    -'h^^h  are  to 
b    caught  by  a  small  bag  net  at   the  end  of  a  hght  pol 
!lButterflics,  ranging  at  large,  are  to  be  caught  .n  a  smaU 
kiad  of  bat  fowling  net,  made  of  fine  green  gaur.e,  a  yard 
or  more  in  length,  and  three  quarters  broad  ;  a  pmon  a 
little  used  to  this  net.  will  be  able  to  catch  a  great  many 
in  a  thort  time,  any  fine  day,  by  folding  the  sides  together, 
Z\  inclosing  the  fly  between.    When  a  fly  .  caught  th. 
net  is  to  be  laid  on  the  knee,  or  the  ground,  and  the  m- 
Tet  squeezed,  so  as  to  bruise  that  part  of  the  body  where 
the  wigs  are  set  on,  (not  the  lower  parts,)  and  the  fly  w.ll 
be  immediately  dead  or  disabled,  then  you  are  to  thurst  a,ptn 
of  a  suitable  si.e,  between  the  wings,  where  y«>^  ^1"""^ 
it .  then  stick  it  tight  in  your  pocket  box,  which  may  be 
lined  at  top  and  bottom  with  cork,  that  the  p.ns  may  go  m 
the  easier.     You  must,  in  this  case,  pin  them  to  the  box 
without  squeezing,  till  you  get  home  when  a  pm  rs  to  be 
put  through  th.  v.ual  place  ,  and  putting  U  on  a  card  pu^ 
L  pin  so  fur  into  the  card.  ,hat  it  may  appear  a  q.ar^er 
of  an  inch  through  •.  hold  the    point  to  the  flame  o    a 
Idle,  till  the  creature  be  dead,  which  '.t -'^  J-" '^J; 
ban  a'.inute  •,  then  stick  the   pin  t,ght  .n^  a  b^ard   o 
lather  cork,  and  extend  the  wings  on  each  ^de    ttU  on  a 
Ltl  v«th  tie  head  ,  keep  them,  thus,  by  a  sUp  of  card  pu> 
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ned  lightly  on  each  wing,  for  a  week  or  more,  till  dry, 
when  they  may  be  stuck  into  the  store  box ;  which 
box  must  (hut  very  close,  and  camphor  kept  in  it,  to 
prevent  the  attacks  of  vermin.  Insects  for  the  most 
part,  or  beetles,  may  be  killed,  by  sticking  them  on 
the  edge  of  a  board,  and  hold'ng  at  sucli  a  distance 
from  the  nre,  as  to  kill  them  without  scorching  j  these 
need  not  be  expanded  at  all,  but  only  to  have  a  pin  run 
throup'.i  them,  and  committed  to  th.  store  box.  Take 
care  to  send  such  butterflies  only  as  are  perfect ;  not  ha- 
ving their  wings  torn,  or  the  powder  rubbed  oflF;  to  pre- 
vent  which,  let  them  be  handled  with  the  fingers  a* 
little  as  pofsible  j  and  when  the  box  is  ,ent  off,  paste  it 
up  close  with  paper ;  and  if  the  paste  has  twenty  grains 
of  corrosive  sublimate  to  each  point,  difsolved  in  it,  it 
will  prevent  any  insects  eating  through  the  paper. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS.  •     ..     ''l-i^'l 

Th  e  Editor  of  this  Miscellany  is  now  so  deeply  in  arrears  to  his  nu- 
merous and  respectable  correspondents,  that  no  other  method  seems  to 
be  practicable  for  him  to  avail  himself  of  their  obliging  favours,  with- 
out greatly  augmenting  the  bounds  of  his  Miscellany,  but  that  of  giving 
a  conc.se  abridgement  of  the  valuable  communications  they  have  been 
so  obliging  as  to  favour  him  with.  This  he  already  began  in  the  first 
volume  of  this  Work,  under  the  title  of  Index  Indicatorius  •  but 
from  the  difficulties  he  then  met  with  in  the  printing  line,  he'  w.-« 
obi.gcd  to  desist  from  that  plan;  and  from  various  consideration.,, 
w.th  wh.ch  he  will  not  trouble  the  public,  has  been  prevented  tiU 
the  present  time,  from  resuming  it.  He  will  be  very  hanpy  if  h.  cau 
.0  conduct  thi.department  as  not  to  give  offence  to  his  co'rrc.pondents. 
tor  whose  favours  he  bears  the  highest  respect. 

^:.«  ;:iv^;.,    Index IndicAtorivs. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  who  signs  Mattbc'.o  £ran:bk,  has  taken  the 
trouble  of  transcribing  several  letters  from  the  expedition  of  Humphry 
tanker,  which  he  wilhcs  to  see  inserted  in  the  Bee,     But  ho^vevct 
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fi.  '  (ndtx  indicttlorius.       :'     ■       Match  2^, 

icLllent  these  may  be.  that  work  L,  too  univenally  known  to  adnu'. 
„f  oTtracts  from  it  with  any  degret  of  propriety. 
"  1  SV,L  is  .0  kind  as  to  communicate  a  dream  by  a  taylor. 
whth  intended  to  ridicule  the  often  reprehended  practice  of  .at- 
t^  Z  the  humour  is  not  .uch  as  would  appear  new,  or  v.,  m- 

-77  ^r  f::r ":  i;- ^:^:^ome  e.caient  o^™. 

^Vm,  ,     which  the  narrow   limits  of  this  work  prevent  hun 

r  '-^X   n.  Tnt  re      He  observes,  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  mform 

•  Ir^Tta     heh^rt  of  man  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  despc 

'  ,  V  A."  while  we  are  at  the  same  time  informed  by  the 

"     Chor  ty'  -rha  tan  unwersal  and  unerring  standard  of  right  and 

same  authority,     tMt  _  propensities  naturally 

ZS:X^^^^^'^'  ''  d.guisewhatourown 
hea^smay  condemn  as  wrong,  and  to  make  it  appear  as  if  our  actions 

ilceded  from  the  best  motives.     "  Thus,  (says  he.)  kings  and  go- 
ptoccedea  iro  ^^^.^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ,^„. 

I^nV:;^:  fS'^^^^^^^^  -r  ^ave  committed,  by  splendid 

Ss  of  generosity,  and  patronising  popular  undertakings,  some  of 
wSch  may  be  excellent  in  their  nature,  but  to  which  they  have  no 
Tl  ntberwisc  than  with  a  view  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
l^toTa  n       r;     -'I  the  people  are  often  so  weak  as  to  be 
IvJled  on!  by  humouring  tl^eir  own  favourite  vices,  to  overlook  th. 
Zf^o2nLnrncsoA^.-.,.i.c..    Thus  the  Roman  emperors 
^eapplTuded  by  their  subjects,  whom  th,y  entertained  with  the 
JUn  Lws  of  fighting  gladiators,  perhaps  the  very  day  after  they 
;trug?te;dtie  of'tLlr  fellow  cituens.  and  given  themselves 
up  t  "he  most   savage  excefses."     He  then  proceeds,  to  fl.ow,  that 
liects  In  these  respects  are  often  as  blameable  as  their  princes,  and 
Sme        garb  of    hyprocrisy   to  conceal    the    base,  -mes;    and 
concTudes  with  advising  his  readers  to  study  with  attention  the  d.- 
1   oracles  of  truth,  a'nd  to  endeavour  to  become  m  reaUty  what 
Tey  would  with  to  appear  to  others;  andthustheyw.il  effectuaUy 
nure  a  lasting  respect  from   others,  and  happmef.  to  themselves. 

like  the  stars  of  the  firmament,  with  inconceivable  splendour  and  un- 

'•t^' I— nications  have  been  received,  which  will  be  acknow- 

ledged  more  particularly  in  our  next. 

'To  be  continutd. 

'  *^«  The  word;V".  i"  »»><=  "^"o""'  °^  ^''^  ^^'"'"''  P'  "^'  """'  ' 
'  iliickencd  foul  juice  of  the  sugar  cane. 
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CRITICAL  REMARKS  ON  SOME  CELEBRATED 
Authors. 


From  a  Gentleman  of  literart  eminence  lately 
DECE/  :eD;  to  a  young  Gentleman  who  had 
reqijksted  his  Advice  in  regard  to  the  fro. 
per  Mode  of  conducting  his  Studies.      •  - 


Letter  iii. 


'  Continued  from  p.  ^i.'  *  , 

X  AM  glad  to  find,  my  dear  ,   ,  that  jou  have 

paid  so  much  attention  to  the  slight  hints  I  gave  ia 
taj  last,  respecting  the  clafsics,  and  will  be  happy 
if  that,  or  any  thing  dse  I  can  say,  ihall  induce 
you  to  bestow  a  more  particular  attention  to  that 
branch  of  study  than  you  otherwise  might  have 
done.  I  wilh  you  not,  however,  to  conceive  that  I 
am  such  a  blind  admirer  of  the  ancients  as  to  recom- 
mend them  without  discrimination.  They  deseive 
high  applause  when  their  merits  are  duly  apprecia- 
ted ;  but  those  who  bestow  exaggerated  praises  u« 
VOL.  xiv.  ,0  ^. 


^54  on  some  celebrate^  authors.  ^prii  i- 

pon  them,  only   hurt  the    cause   they  intended   to 

serve. 

Clafsical  learning,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
I  consider  not  to  be  of  great  utility,  in  as  far  t» 
regards    the    acquisition   of    krowledge    only,  un- 
lefs    in  respect  to  the  study  of    the  law,   and  the 
more  easy  attainment    of  a  few  books   in   physic. 
To  those  who,  like  you,  only  wiih  to  acquire  a  ge- 
neral knowledge  of  history,   physics,   and  philoso- 
phy, there  are  so  many  translations  of  all  the  good 
books  in  these  branches,   that    a  man,  without  any 
clafsical    knowledge    at  all,   may  make    nearly   as 
great  proficiency  in  them,  as  if  he  were  ever  so 
learned  in  the  languages.     But  when  you  consider 
what  the  French  call   belles  lettres,  and  objects   of 
taste  m  composition,  the  case  is  quite  different  j  and 
the  benefits  to  b«  derived  from  clafsical  learning,  in 
this  point  of  view,  are  very  great  ;  for  there  is  to  be 
found  in  the  compositions  of  many  of  the  ancient-s,  a 
chastenefs  of  stile,  a  justnefs  of  arrangement,  a  hap- 
py    selection    of  words,   and    an    elegance   in   the 
■whole  art  of  composition,  that  we  but  very  seldom 
find  in  modern  performanses.     By  reading  and  at- 
tending to  these,   a  taste  for    a  similar   chastity  in 
literary  composition   is  gradually  acquired,    and  a 
habit  of  propriety  in  exprefsion  is  attained,  which 
gives  the  highest  polilh  to  the  man  of  letters,  and  the 
gentleman.     For  these  reasons,    however  uselefs  it 
may  be  to  the  mechanic  or  the  artisan,  or  even  to 
those  who  are  only  emulous  of  acquiring  knowledge 
in  philosophy,  I  conceive  clafsical  learning  must  ever 
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constitute  a  very  efsential  part  of  the  education  of 
the  man  of  taste  and  polite  acquirements. 

In  a  mere  didactic  performance,  the  meaning  indeed 
can  be  clearly  and  completely  transfused  from  one 
language  into  anothex*  by  a  good  translation ;  but  it  is 
quite  otherwise  with  regard  to  works  of  taste.  No 
man  who  never  read  Homer  in  the  original,  can 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  beauties  of  the  Iliad. 
So  much  depends  upon  the  nice  arrangcrucnt  of  the 
parts,  and  the  delicate  ideas  that  are  conveyed  by 
particular  ezprefsions,  that  whenever  you  derange 
them  in  any  way,  you  lose  the  ineffable  beauty  which 
constituted  their  principal  excellence ;  and  instead  of 
an  ardent  train  of  ideas,  which  communicated  a  warm 
glow  of  enthusiastic  rapture  at  every  step,  you  are 
presented  with  a  dead  and  lifelefs  carcase,  which, 
from  its  symmetry  and  proportions,  you  can  conceive 
may  have  been  once  extremely  be^'.utiful,  but  which 
now  can  only  be  contemplated  with  a  sort  of  cold 
indifference.  To  attempt  to  put  it  into  another  lan- 
guage is  as  if  you  were  to  pull  off  all  the  fea- 
thers from  a  bird  of  the  most  beautiful  plumage,  and 
then  stick  them  into  a  cork  model  representing  the 
body  of  the  bird.  You  may  thus  have  something 
like  the  general  appearance ;  but  the  grace  and 
beauty  which  were  so  remarkable  in  the  original,  are 
entirely  gone.  This  is  my  idea  of  translations  in  ge- 
neral ;  and  where  there  are  so  many  works  of  taste, 
of  great  elegance,  as  are  confefsedly  to  be  met  with 
in  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  who  has 
a  mind  turned  for  such  studies,  will  find  the  pains 
that  he  is  obliged  to  bestow  in  the  acqnisltica   of 
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these  languages  abundantly  repaid  by  the  pleasure 

they  will  afford.  .  . 

Even  with  regard  to  historical  compositions,  m 
which  the  facts  may  be  attained  with  precision  from 
translations  ;  ye'  ^o  much  of  the  pleasure  to  be  de- 
rived from  reading  depends  upon  the   elegance  of 
the  composition,  that  there  will  be  found  an  infinite 
difference  between  the  perusal  of  the  origmal  au- 
thors,  and  any  translation  of  them  that  can  be  made. 
For  these  reasons  I  advise  you  to  apply  at  present 
with  great  afsiduity  to  your  clafsical  studies:  you 
are  nov;  past  the  initiatory  and  disagreeable  part  of 
them,  and  a  very  little   perseverance  will   enable 
you  to  read,  with  great  satisfaction,  every  author 
[„    these    languages.     I    beg  of    you  therefore  to 
attend    to    this.       In    the    works  of  Thucydides 
Xenophon.  Plutarch,    you   will  find   much    useful 
information,    independent     of  their  beauty  as   ob- 
iccts  of  taste  in  literary  composition ;  and  though 
old  Herodotus   is   to  be  read  with  some   diffidence, 
ras  indeed  all  the  Greek  writers  are,)  with  regard 
to  historical  precision,  yet  there  is  such  a  charm 
in  the  simplicity  of  his  manner,  and  the  harmony  of 
his  stile,  and  you  here  see  the   mode  of  thinking 
that  prevailed  among  the  people  at  that  early  period 
so   distinctly  pourtrayed,  that  you    will    find  1    a 
„ost  interesting  performance.     With  regard  to  the 
writings  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  Demosthenes,  and  the 
philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  poets  in  general,  you 
Sll  do   well    to  deny  yourself   the  mdulgence   of 
dipping  i«to  them  t.ll  you  are  critically  Ikilled   in 
the  language,  and  vrcU  acquainted  with  the  manners 
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of  the  people,  and  the  history  of  those  times  ;  by  that 
time  your  taste  will  be  so  formed  as  not  to  relifh 
the  more  gaudy  tinsel  of  some  of  their  compositions ; 
and  your  judgement  will  be  so  matured,  as  to  be  in 
no  danger  of  being  misled  by  the  subtilty  of  their 
metaphysical  speculations. 

You  are,  yourself,  sufiiciently  acquainted  with  the 
Latin  authors  to  render  it  unnecefsary  for  me  to  be 
particular  on  that  head  ;  only  1  beg  of  you  to  be 
upon  your  guard  against  adopting,  without  great 
caution,  the  ideas  that  are  very  generally  thrown 
out  by  Englifh  authors  concerning  the  writings  of 
Cicero  and  Tacitus,  whose  compositions  have  been 
often  held  up  to  view  as  pofsefsing  a  much  greater 
degree  of  perfection  than  I  think,  you  will  be  wil- 
ling to  allow  to  them,  when  you  (hall  come  to  judge 
maturely  for  yourself. 

But  if  your  taste  will  be  improved  by  reading 
clafsical  authors,  it  has  an  equal  chance  of  being  de- 
based by  dipping  into  French  literature.  For 
near  a  century  past,  the  writers  in  that  language 
have  been  strenuous  in  their  efforts  at  obtaining  ce- 
lebrity in  i'egard  to  beauty  of  stile  ;  and  these  ef- 
forts have  engendered  an  inlinity  of  productions, 
which  in  a  variety  of  ways  have  sinned  against  na- 
ture and  truth,  till  they  have  at  last  degenerated 
into  an  indiscriminate  torrent  of  bombast;  every  one 
trying  who  {hall  outstrip  his  neighbour  in  his  unnatural 
efforts.  To  contemplate  the  whole  group,  appears  to 
me  as  if  I  saw  a  multitude  of  n.sn  before  me,  who, 
disdaining  to  walk  upon  their  legs,  as  nature  inten- 
ded them,  were  each  emulous  of  adopting  sonie  o- 
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ther  locomotive   power,  which  he  cence.ved    would 
,ender    him    the    admiration    of  all    around  h.m. 
Some  of  these  are  mounted  upon  stilts,  '^^^^"^f^l^ 
upon  their  hands,  turn  their  heels  upwards  ;  but  by 
far  the  greatest  part,  having  fabricated  for   them 
selves  a  kind  of  wings,  attempt  to  use  them  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  themselves  to  a  high  degree  of  e- 
levation,  but  who.  in  their  unnatural  exertions,  are 
perpetually  tumbling  in  the  mire,  ^ndfg'" "»"!";?;: 
Tngta  displ^^  their  wings   with  ineffectual  effors; 
while  a  few.  having  laid  hold  of  baloons,  are  hfted 
above  the  clouds,  where  they  for  a  time  remam  be- 
vond  the  human  ken.  tUl  they  fall  down  at  last,  and 
like  poor  Rosier  are  smalhed  to  pieces.     Never  was 
there  found  in  any  language  such  an  overflowmg  oi 
unintelligible  jargon,  as   is  f  be  met  with  xn  the 
French  publications  of  the  present  day.  ^         ^*- 

Yet  among  the  number  of  men   of  genius  who 
have   written  in  the   French   language,  there    are 
some  who  have    written   with   elegance  and  taste. 
Voltaire   pofsefsed    a    clear,  nervous,   and  concise 
stile  of  language  that  has  seldom  been  exceeded  ;  and 
very  onelnows  that  in  the  lively  satirical  vein 
he  never  perhaps  has  had  an  equal  -,  and   W-- 
in  strength,  propriety,  elegance,   and  pathos,  is  a  - 
together' unrivalled.       Voltaire    seldom    attempt 
eifher  the  pathetic  or   the   sublime;  -d  wh"e  h. 
does  attempt  it.  even  in  his  dramatic  writings,  there 
is  so  much  more  of  art  than  nature  m  the  composi- 
on.  that  the  heart  is  never  touched.     Roufseau  « 
every  where  simple,   enchantingly  pathetic,  and  of- 
ten sublime.    His  pathos  always  reaches  the  heart, 
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and  affects  it  almost  instinctively  ;  and  where  he  is 
sublime,  he  rises  as  if  it  were  without  effort,  and 
with  him,  raises  the  mind  of  his  reader  to  a  high 
degree  of  exaltation.  Voltaire  amuses  the  fancy, 
and  exhibits  such  a  superabundance  of  ludicrous 
pictures  as  can  scarcely  fail  to  exhilerate  the  most 
phlegmatic  reader.  Roufseau  siezes  the  heart,  and 
compels  the  reader  to  go  along  with  him.  The 
writings  of  both  these  authors,  however,  fltould  be 
read  with  great  caution.  Roufseau,  warm  and  ardent 
in  his  conceptions,  exprefses  his  ideas  in  too  bold 
and  unguarded  a  manner  not  to  outstrip  the  com- 
prehension of  most  readers,  so  that  what,  if 
thoroughly  explained,  might  be  understood,  appears 
to  be  only  bold  and  paradoxical  as  he  has  left  it. 
Hence  arose  those  persecutions  to  which  he  was 
subjected,  and  which,  on  account  of  the  imprudence 
of  thus  throwing  out  ideas  which  might  tend  unne- 
cefsarily  to  mislead  the  minds  of  well  intentioned' 
readers,  was  not  entirely  unmerited.  Voltaire,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  his  natural  levity  of  disposition, 
when  he  meets  with  an  opportunity  of  turning  any 
object  that  is  generally  respected  into  ridicule, 
is  sure  to  embrace  it;  and  his  talents  for  that 
species  of  composition  were  such  as  to  enable  him, 
with  a  single  daflt  of  his  pen,  to  convert  the  most 
dignified  object  in  nature  into  the  most  ludi- 
crous. No  man,  whatever  his  judgement  and  dis- 
positions may  be,  is  proof  against  the  power  of 
such  kind  of  attacks.  His  writings,  therefore,  with 
all  their  charms,  are  in  great  danger  of  perverting 
the  judgement,  and  giving  an  improper  bias  to  youth- 
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it  ;  and  have  scarcely  got  a  glimpse  of  light.  It  is 
as  yet  only  a  maiden  science.  It  is  not  impofsible 
that  before  you  have  made  yourself  master  of  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  which  claim  your  attention, 
some  person  may  step  forward,  and  elucidate  it 
more  clearly  than  has  yet  been  done  ;  all  I  wifli  you 
to  do  at  present,  is  to  avoid  forming  decided  notions 
on  this  subject ;  and  to  read,  if  you  read  at  all,  with 
great  distrust  whatever  fliall  fall  in  your  way  res- 
pecting political  economy.  There  is  one  French 
writer,  (the  marquis  de  Casaux,)  who  has  thrown 
out  some  striking  hints  on  this  subject ;  but  he  has 
not  explained  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  intel- 
ligible almost  to  any  one.  His  book  is,  therefore,  a 
very  improper  one  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  youth. 

There  is  one  performance  in  the  French  language 
which  is  altogether  an  unique.  It  is  neither  poetry 
nor  prose.  It  is  so  unlike  any  thing  that  has  ever 
appeared  in  any  other  language,  that  I  ihould  have  been 
tempted  to  say  it  must  be  unnatural;  yet  the  ideas  it 
suggests  are  i.j  pleasing,  and  the  exprefsions  flow  so 
easily,  that  even  I  myself,  who  am  perhaps  rather 
fastidious  in  this  respect,  cannot  venture  to  condemn 
it.  You  will  easily  conceive  I  here  allude  to  the  Te- 
lemaque  of  Fenelon.  It  is  one  of  those  performances 
which,  if  it  had  not  been  made,  we  Ihould  have  said 
could  never  be  produced.  It  is  one  of  those 
originals  which  it  is  impofsible  not  to  admire  ;  but 
wliich  no  man  of  discernment  will  say  ought  ever 
to  be  imitated.  VVe  have  had  plenty  of  firose  rpn 
mad  in  Britain  ;  but  nothing  that  can  be  compared 
Avith  this  performance.     It  deserves   to  be  studied 
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for  its  singularity,  it   deserve,  to  be   ^^-^^^^^^^ 
its  beauties.     In  its  present  state   U    must    prove 
highly  interesting  to  youth.  v,ho  are  ardent  ,n  the 
the  pursuit  of  virtue  and  enaulous   of  distinction. 
Were  ;L  of  the  prolix  details  lopped  off.  U  would 
be  a  work  interesting  even  to  the  aged. 

MASsiLtoK,    BouRDALUE,   Flechiek.    and   Bos- 
50ET,  are  all  celebrated  v,riters.  who  having  pofsef- 
Hcd    great    talents,    and    great  knowledge    of     the 
foibles  of  their  co  ^patriots,  acquired  a  high  degree 
of  reputation,  during  their  own  lifetime,    in  a  luxu- 
rious court,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  rheton- 
cal  stile  of  pulpit  oratory  which  has  P-^-ed  such 
a  torrent  of   bombast  in  the  composition  of  latter 
nmes.     The  eloge^s  ^*hich  have  been  pronounced  on 
the  death  of  illustrious  persons  in  France  since  the 
accefsion  of  Louis  xiv.   form  an  i"^-'^""'"*^^  J^ 
the  most  nauseating  compositions    that   «ver   were 
conceived  by  man.     1    hope  the  spirit  which  now 
beg       to  appear  will  check  the  taste  for  this  kind  of 
Writing;  and  Ifhould  be  well  pleased   >*  you  could 
throw  every    thing  ti  that  kmd   aside.     But    that 
snirit  of  exaggerated  praise  and  pompous  extrava- 
^:       n  rhefcfncal  figures,   hath  been  so  intimately 
Ljoit^ed  with  biography  of  all  sorts   that  it  is  un- 
pof  ible  to  acquire  any  knowledge  o^  eminent  men 
Lhout  being  cloyed  with  that  bombast.     What  . 
To^le  figure  Ls  PUuarch  make    when  surrounded 
by  this    motley  group  I    It  is  the  statue  of  Ant,. 
/uou9  amidst  a  company  of  dancing  masters. 
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Thoughts  suggested  by  the  Present,  compared 
WITH  THE  Ancient  State  or  Scotland,  and 
THE  RAPID  Improvements  now  going  forward 
IV  IT. 

IVritten  in  yantiary  I'l')'^. 
It  is  a  curious  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  civil 
society,  that  at  a  time  when  Britain  is  loaded  with 
u  public  debt  to  the  amount  of  nearly  ten  times  the 
sum  that  many  of  the  most  able  political  calculators 
deemed  more  than  sufficient  to  produce  a  national 
bankruptcy,  and  to  operate  as  such  a  check  upon  in- 
dustry as  would  inevitably  ruin  our  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures, i]t  is  neverthekfs  experienced,  that  our 
trade  and  paanufactures  are  now  in  a  more  flourilh- 
ing  state  than  the  imagination  of  the  most  sanguine 
projector  a  f^w  years  ago  could  have  deemed po/sib/e, 
and  that  money  abounds  to  such  an  inconceivable 
degree,  as  to  alFord  matter  for  wonder  and  astonifh- 
ment  to  every  one.  This  fhows  how  little  qualified 
ip;;n  are  to  judge,  a  priori,  in  speculating  upon  mat- 
ters respecting  government,  and  therefore  ought  to 
teach  us  to  be  cautious  in  relying  with  confidence 
on  any  thing  else  than  actual  practice  and  experience 
in  matters  of  this  sort.  v  ' 

It  is  no  lefs  curious  to  remark,  that  at  a  time 
when  every  person  acknowledges  that  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce  are  in  such  a  flouriih- 
ing  state  as  never  before  was  experienced  in  this 
pountry  ;  and  that  men  of  every  rank  are  capable 
Qf  spending,  and  do  actually  expend  much  greater 
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sums  of  money  than  at  any  former  period,  a  great 
many  persons  fhould  suffer  themselves  to  be  per- 
suaded that  this  country  experiences  a  state  of  po- 
verty  and  distrefs  which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  ; 
and  which  cannot  long  be  endured  without  the  most 
ter'rible  internal  convulsions.  The  following  nnde- 
niable  fact,  will  clearly  Ihow  on  what  foundation 
these  opinions  rest.  t^.v»t>    ,:Jfc;':^<^ 

Scotland,    from   the  Union  downwr-ds,  till  the 
year  1745,  expe.ienced  a  state  of  extraordinary  Ian- 
guor  and  debility.     Her   trade  was  incon  .uerable, 
tr  agriculture  in  the  most  wretched  state  of  ne- 
gkct,  and  her  manufactures  nothing.     Her  people 
were  opprefsed,  abject,   and  dispirited;  her  noWes 
poor,  proud,  and  haughty,  even  to  a  proverb  ;  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  hope  of  ever  seeing  a  spirit  of 
active  industry  excted  in  this  nation.     Like  a  bee 
hive  deprived  of  its  queen,  all  exertions  for  the  pub- 
lie  weal  seemed  to  be  suspended,  and  nothing  more 
v.as  looked  for  or  expected,  than  that  of  preserving 
for  a  few  years  the  miserable  existence  of  a  small 
number  of  languid  individuals,  in  whom  even  the 
hope  of  ever  seeing  better  days  seemed  to  be  entirely 

extincuiftied- 

Despair,  at  length,  produced  among  a  few  a  feeble 
.  effort  to  change  their  situation,  which,  in  its  conse- 
ouences,  has  been  productive  of  the  most  beneCcial 
effects.  The  rebellion  in  1745  w^«  ^^^'^^  ^"PP''*:- 
sed*  but  that  circumstance  fortunately  called  the 
attention  of  government  to  a  country  ^^^^  ^^^^^"'^ 
hitherto  considered  as  of  no  importance.  And  it  ha- 
ving  happened  that  the  mea  in  public  pfhce  about 
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that  time  were  endowed  with  greater  talents  than 
often  fall  to  the  fliarc  of  those  who  hold  these  high 
departments  of  state,  they  saw  the  propriety  of  mo- 
derating the  power  of  the  aristocracy  The  aboli- 
tion of  hereditary  jurisjlictions,  which  the  bulk  of 
the  people  at  that  time  considered  as  of  no  conse- 
quence to  them,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  prosperi- 
ty we  now  enjoy,  wirhout  any  violent  national  con- 
vulsion. The  raakwn,  of  turnpike  roads  in  the 
south  of  Scotland,  which  soon  after  followed,  much 
against  the  will  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people, 
who  have  been  so  much  benefiLt,:;d  by  them,  happily 
co-operated  with  this.  These,  together,  have  ex- 
cited z  spirit  of  industry,  which,  though  at  first 
feeble  and  of  little  avail,  has  been  since  advancing 
and  accelerating,  almost  ^n  a  geometr  cal  progrefsi- 
on,  till  thfi  present  time,  when  its  strides  are  so  tru- 
ly gigantic  as  almost  to  exceed  belief.  The  follow- 
ing facts  will  serve  to  mark  the  rate  of  this  progrefs 
to  those  who  have  not  turned  their  attention  to  this 
subject. 

In  the  year  1772  Mr  Alexander  Fordyce,  in  Lon- 
don, became  a  bankrupt.  The  whole  sum  he  owed 
amounted  to  about  L.  70,000.  This  failure  occasi- 
oned a  national  (hock  that  was  severely  felt  throngh 
every  part  of  the  land.  In  Scotlaiid,  in  particular, 
it  occasioned  an  universal  ccns^ernatiotj,  and  nearly 
an  universal  bankruptcy.  No  man  who  had  money 
considered  himself  as  ^afe  ;  and  an  universal  distrust 
in  regard  to  credit  between  man  and  man  was  the 
con3e(jucnce. 
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In  die  year  X786.  just  fourteen  year3  after  this 
calamitous   event,    the    Mefsrs    Stevens  and   Ha.gs 
failed.     Th,  sums    they  owed  amounted  to  above 
L    sco,coo.      A   failure   happened   in    Manchester 
about  the  same  time  for  debts  to  nearly  the  same 
amount.     But  so  different  was  the  state  of  tlie  coun- 
try  from  what  it  had  been  only  fourteen  years  be- 
fore, that  the  effects  of  the^e  two  great  fauures  were 
scarcely  felt  among  mercantile  men.     Not  a  single 
bankruptcy  of  any  consequence  ensued  ;  credit  conti- 
„ned  as' usual;  and  it  seemed  a  matter  of  such  trif- 
ling moment,  in  regard  to  Scotland  in  particular,  that 
though  on  that  occasion  dishonoured  bills  were  re- 
turned to  Edinburgh  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  to 
the  amount  of  some  hundred  thousand  pounds,  it  did 
not  occasion  an  alteration  in  the  course  of  exchange 
to  the  amount  of  a  single  farthing.  •"     .        _^ 

In    the   year  1763,  by  order  of  the  trustees  for 
encouraging   manufactures    in    Scotland,  a    survey- 
was  made  by  Mr  Smeaton  of  the  track  for  a  navi- 
gable canal  between  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth,  who 
gave  in  a  report  and  estimate  on  thai    abject  m  the 
year  following.     This  estimated  expense  amounting 
to  the  sum  of  L.  80,000,  was  deemed  at  that  time 
an  undertaking  of  too  great  magnitude  for  Scotland  to 
atchieve.     After  long  delays,  it  was  at  last  attemp.:- 
td;— money  fell  fliort ;  the  work  was  interrupted ; 
the'    undertakers,    of    course,    during    this  period, 
were  great  losers;— and  there  seemed  no  prospect  of 
getting  it  ever  concluded ;— till  at  lengtli  government 
interfered  ;  and,  by  advancing  the  -ini  wanting,  got 
the  canal    at  last   completed,  after  remaining  neat 
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twenty  years  in  an  unfinifhcd    state.     This  is  per- 
haps the  only  instance  un  record  of  the  public  money 
in  Britain  baing  laid  out  for  promoting  a   aationttl 
undertaking,  that  was  in  the  end  lO  prove  bene&cial 
to  the  state  by  diminilhing,   directly,  without  anjf 
fallacy,    the  bUi.'dens  of   the  public ;    and    proves, 
practically,  that  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt  is 
by  no  means  impofsible  ;  for  as  it  is  now  no  longer 
doubtful  that   government  will  draw   at  the  rate  of 
ten  per  cent,  for  the  money  thus  expended,  it  mustcoft. 
tinue  to  operate  as  a  powerful  sinking  fund,  till  the 
whole  money  expended  «u  this  undertaking  /hall  be 
repaid  ;  and  then  it  must  operate  as  a  national  reve- 
nue, applicable  to  the  further  exigencies  of  the  state. 
It  is  hoped  the  reader  will  pardon  this  incidental  AU 
grefsion,  as  it  tends   to  Ihow  how  much  more  benefi- 
cial it   is  to  apply  some  pan  of  the  national  treasure 
to  constructing  useful  works  at  home,  than  to  the 
acquisition  of  foreign  conquests,  v/hich  can  have  no 
other  tendency  than  to  promote  the  waste  of  natioi;al 
treasure,  and  to  extend  the  influence  of  extravagance 
and  corruption  wider  and  wider  every  day. 

A  canal  of  great  utility,  though,  when  compared 
with  the  former,  of  iniiniuly  smaller  consequences, 
has  been  lately  proposed  to  be  carried  acrofs  the 
isthmus  of  Cantire,  commonly  called  the  Crinan  ca- 
na/,  of  which  some  account  has  been  given  in  the 
Bee,  vol.  zi.  p.  I4i<  A  survey  was  accordingly 
made  of  it  last  season ;  and  the  estimated  expence 
amounted  to  L.  75,000.  At  a  meeting  of  the  gentle- 
men of  Argylelhire,  held  at  Inrerary  on  the  nth  of 
October  last,  it  was  agteed  to  carry  this  canal  into 
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stood  in  that  list.  In  a  few  dajs  I  am  afsured  there 
jjas  been  subscribed,  in  this  second  list,  to  the 
emouht  of  about  an  hundred  thousandpounds. 

These  are    proofs  of  the  progrefs    of  improrei 
tnent,    and  the    overflowing  of  wealth    in    this  re- 
mote   country,    that    are    incontroverttbly  demon- 
strative, and  must  atFord  to  foreigners,  into  whose 
hand  this  Journal  (hall  fall,  the  most  pleasing   evi- 
dehce  of  the  surpri  ingly  beneficial  effects  of  a  free  go- 
vernment in  promoting  the  wealth  of  a   people,  and 
the  aggrandisement  of  nations.     Should  this  memoir 
fall  into  the  hands  of  any  young  person,  who  may  af- 
terwards come  to  have  sway  in  the  councils  of  any  na- 
I         tion,  it  may  probably  imprefs  his  mind  with  a  feeling 
conviction  of  the  great  propriety  of  adverting  to  the 
cricumstances  that    have  a  remote  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  domestic    prosperity  of  individuals,  even 
wh^-iT  they  are  not  capable    of  observing  it  them- 
eelves.     Of  this    nature,  i  |im  happy  to  be  able  tp 
eay,  i3  the  proposition  of  aboUfhing  the  coasting  coal 
duty,  so  judiciously  brought  forward  by  the  admi- 
nistration of  Britam  at  present  j  and  fkould  a  time 
ever  come  when  the  salt  duty  fliall  be  also  abolifli- 
ed,  the  prosperity  of  this  country,  instead  of  being 
confined,  as  has   been   hitherto  in  some  measure  the 
case,  to  a  few  narrow  districts,  will  be  widely  dif- 
fused into  the  most  remote  corners  of  the  state,  so 
as  to    produce  a    blase    of   universal    enei-gy  "tlwit 
has  had  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  aniverst. 

If,  a^eng  with  the  itieans  just  hinted  at,  navigaW* 
canals  ftiali  be  eneouraged  as  much  as  they  ought  to 

Vffli..  xiv.  T  t 
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be.  and  if  these  Ihall  be  conducted  upon    rational 
principles,   and  managed  with  economy,  the  pros- 
perity of  this  country  will   be    earned  much  far- 
,her  than  we  eren  yet  seem  to  have  a  just   idea  of. 
In  a  future  paper  I  IhaU  venture  to  state  some  ge- 
ncral   principles  that  deserve  to  be  attended  to  m 
the  conducting  of  navigable  canals,  if  the  general 
improvement  of  the  country,  and  the  emolument  of 
the    undertakers,  which  are  inseparably   connected 
with  each  other,  be  attended  to. 

'^v. ;  ON  ANCIENT  ASSASSINS. 

.^irvi  for  the  Bee. 

Mr  Editor, 
The  inclosed  ftiort  paper  is  from  a  learned  and  in. 
Renious  gentleman,  whom  I  (hould  be  happy  to  en- 
Ige  in  a  correspondence  with  the  Bee,  from  a  con- 
viction  that  the  public  would  be  much  pleased  wUh 
his  valuable  communications. 

The  author  has  spent  a  great  >art  of  his  lue  at 
Bafsora,  Constantinople,  and  Grim,  Tartary,  so  that, 
with  the   spirit  of  research,  and  the  knowledge  of 
languages  and  science  he  pofsefses,  he  could  not  fail 
to  U  a  most  valuable  correspondent.     In  the  mean 
time  he  has  sent  me  the  following  remark  on  a  sub- 
ject much  talked  of  at  present,  vi^.  ^e  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountain,  and  his  obedient  subjects,  who  have 
never  been  rivalled  till  now,  that  the  French  promise 
to  surpafa  them  in  their  profefsion  of  afsafsins, 

". ,-  ,        .,    .  ARcr:*us. 
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[Here   follows   my   friend's    observation,    drawn 
from  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  Arabic] 

People  are  now  frequently  speaking  of  and  quo- 
ting the  Oid  Man  of  the  Mountain,  with  his  subjects, 
the    Hafsafsi    or   Afsafsi,  so  ready  to   execute  his 
bloody  mandates ;  from  which  men,  following  the 
profefsion  the    French   so  much  glory   in   at    pre- 
sent,   were  called  afsafsins.     The   history   of  that 
people  is  too  well  known  to  you,  and  the   public  in 
general,  to  require  any  information  from  me  on  the 
subject ;  but  I  cannot  help  wondering  at  the  name 
their  chief  goes  by  in  Europe,  viz.  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain,  which  is  so  different  from  his  real  title, 
Shech  ulGabel,  in  Arabic,  i.f.  Sovereign,  or  Prince  o£ 
the  Mountains,  inEnglifti.  This  mistake  has  probably 
been  owihg  to  the  first  translator's  ignorance  of  the 
great  latitude  in  the  meaning  and  application  of  the 
word  Shecb,  amongst  the  different  people  speaking 
different  dialects  of  the  Arabic,  or  languages|deri\ed 
from  it.     For  example,  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  use 
it  to  designate  the  sovereign  of  a  tribe  ;  and  with 
them,  and  all  those  who  use  it  in  this  sense,  it  is  the 
highest  title  they  are  acquainted  with,  or  acknow- 
ledge on  earth.     Amongst  the  Arabs  of  the  desert, 
Shecb  is  likewise  employed,  in  some  parts,  to  men 
«f  distinction,  as  we  do  Sir,  Lord,  Monsieur,  and 
Seigneur;  and   it  i«  given    to   the  commander   or 
head  of  a  caravan.     Ui  Syria  the  chief  of  a  village, 
who  is  commonly  a  venerable  old  man,  is  called  the 
^echQ£t\i&    iSage,  although  he  hag  in  reality  n^ 
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other  power  but  what  the  love  and  confidence  of  the 
inhabitants  give  him,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  or- 
der ;  and  he  is  obeyed  out  of  respect  to  his  age  and 

wisdom.  .  '  „  , 

Idiots  and  madmen  are  likewise  often  called 
Sbecis,  because  they  are  generally  reputed  holy,  and 
thought  to  be  inspired,  particularly  when  they  ate 
more  knaves  than  fools,  and  go  about  prophesying 
and  working  miracles,  as  tricks  of  hocus  pocus  arc 
called  by  the  ignorant  Mahometans. 

This  great  latitude  in  the  application  of  the  title 
Shecb,  may  therefore  haTC  misled  the  trapsUtor  of 
the  tide  of  the  sovereign  of  the  Hafsafsi,  and  mdu- 
ced  him  to  interpret  $becb  ul  Gahcl,  &ld  Man  o/tbi 
Mountain  ;  as  if  he  had  been  only  a  chief  from  re- 
spect and  age,  like  the  old  mat.  of  a  3yr.w  village  j 
but  it  is  a  mistake,  as  the  Arabic  title  means,  m 
that  phrase,  the  real  prince  or  sovereign  of  a  people, 
and  is  aynonimous  to  Sultan,  Khan,  and  Erair  ;  a^l 
four  dififerent  names  for  the  sovereigns  of  differeat 
tribes  of  Arabs,  but  no  one  of  them  claim  the  least' 
superiority  or  pre-eminence  oo  account  of  hw  supe- 
rior title.         V  5-    ''  ,  ,        ..       . 
I  ftall  coBolude  these  remarks  on  th«  title  of 
Sb*cb,  by  observing,  that  this  and  Emir  are  alone 
employed  to  designate  the  Arab  princes  w  Jraiia, 
whilst  those  of  Sulwn  and  J^han  are  employed  as 
titles  for  the  princes  of  the  Arab  tribes  on  the  coast 

of  Persia.  ,       ,.      cc 

If  you  like  these  observations  on  the  old  ruaian 
aadhis  subjects,  w  often  mentioned  at  present  in 
newspapers,  ^*.   to  *ow  fton  wtiom  the  Frend^ 
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are  so  etnittous  of  taking  example,  and  a  new  same, 
they  are  much  at  your  service,  to  do  \yith  them  wha; 
you  please,  till  leisure  may  produce  some  other  dis- 
quisition  more  important  and  useful  from  your  old 
friend 

Old  Bysanthium. 


The  Mannn^cr  thp  Turks  possrs?  of  setting. 
Jewels  on  Watches,  Hilts  qf  Scimitars,  iJtr. 
BY  means  of  a  Cement  or  Gtyi;,  which  N£Y£i<. 

falls  OUT.        '  ';>"**'• 

Communicated  hy  Arciicus. 

PissoLVE  five  or  six  bits  of  mastic,  about  the  size 
of  peas,  in  as  much  spirit  of  wine  as  is  necefsary  for 
their  perfect  liquidity;  then  difsolve  in  French  bran- 
dy a  piece  of  isinglafs,  CsufHcient  to  make  about 
tWQ  ounces  of  glue  hy  measure,J|  which  has  been  pre- 
viously soaked  all  night  in  water  ;  and,  lastly,  add  to 
the  solution  of  isinglafs  in  brandy,  three  small  pieces 
of  gum  galbanum,  of  the  size  of  peas,  like  the  mas- 
tic, and  let  the  whole  be  perfectly  difaolved  and  then 
mi^cd  together.  With  this  composition  you  may 
pet  stones,  glue  pieces  of  polifhed  steel  or  glafs  to- 
gether, %Sc.  always  taking  care  that  the  bodies  to  be 
joined  be  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  oily  par- 
ticles. They  ought  always  to  be  heated  likewise 
b»"fore  junction,  in  proportion  as  their  respective 
natures  will  bear  without  injury; 

My  friend  likewise  mentions  another  art,  pofsefsed 
3nd  practised  by  the  Greeks  in  Smyrna,  but  which 
he  thi"ks  may  be  known  in  Britain,  viz,  a  way  of 
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miid  alkali,  and  then  m  oil. 


ANECDOTES  OF  HUNTING.  BY  ARCTICUS. 

Tor  the  Bee. 

Mam,r  ,fJho.li<.g  th,  gr.a,  gr.u,  in  Rnfii'. 

1  i„  ignorant  if  the  Ruhian  manner  of  II.o.t.ng 

jonr  reader.  >    but  it  certainly  cannot  be  .0  to  d  . 
ifcall  therefor.  gi.e  ".outline  of  .t  for     wo  r.^ 
1     the    firx    i«  ">    having    been    a    favourite 
im     of    the    empref.    Elisabeth    and   her 
m  a  former  reign,    th.  «r.,.,  i»  ^"•.<"'8 
!!,rtwo  curious  circumstances  in  the  natural  h,  to. 
^  of  the  "wo  species  of  game,  the  tctrao  urogallus. 
Z  freat  »rou,,  a  v.r,  large  fowl,   and  the  t.trao  te. 
tifor  Mack  game,  something  smaller,  wl.  ,  h  las. 
^^    h.  anci.«  «bi.ct  of  the  imper.al  hunt,    aU 
Z«h  now  faUen  into  disuse  in  the  present   retgn 
tZ  encourage,  no   specie,   of  c^^e.    al  hongh 

r^rit;':her  vru";rx  "and 

lrmS.;t:eCa,it.en,a.dmast.rof.hehu„^. 

Potemkin,  mentioned  in  .  '«"«  "''*• '"^'  IZ 
(how  than  us.,  although  some  of  the  'f^'J'^^ 
lovlrs  of  hunting,  profit  by  the  neglected  cstabhfl.- 

"■  The  m.nn;r  of  (hooting  the  large  g"">»  j'^ff- 
.d  on  the  curious  trait  of  it.  character  alluded  t. 
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forinerlj,  which  is  fliutting  its  ejes  in  rapture  at  its 
own  music,  though  certainly  none  of  the  sweetest  ; 
during  which  extacy  the  sportsman  walks  boldly  on, 
without  fear  ef  alarming  it  with  the  rustling  of 
buflies,  or  any  common  noise  ;  but  fhvuld  the  bird 
cease  to  sing,  as  they  call  it,  he  must  instantly  stop, 
and  stand  motionlefs  like  a  statue,  without  even 
venturing  to  turn  his  head  towards  the  tree  where 
his  game  sits,  or  he  is  sure  to  lose  it ;  such  is  the 
(juicknefs  of  its  eye  and  ear,  when  not  fascinated 
with  its  own  note.  On  the  grous  beginning  another 
air,  the  sportsman  pufhes  on  without  farther  cir- 
cumspectioR,  often  up  to  the  very  tree,  and  brings 
down  the  silly  bird,  which  ^sop  would  not  have 
failed  to  make  famous  for  its  folly  in  a  fable,  had  it 
inhabited  Greece,  or  the  range  of  his  travels. 


Manner  c/Jho<  ting  the  black  cock. 
The  fliooting  of  black  game,  or  the  black  cock,  is 
of  that  social  kind  which  collect  sportsmen  togetlter 
in  parties,  and  used  in  a  former  reign,  as  said  above, 
te  be  the  favourite  amusement  of  the  court. 

Thcr-  are  lit'Ie  ihooting  huts  built  on  purpose 
In  the  woods  frequented  by  the  black  game,  full  of 
loop  )  s,  like  little  forts,  where  the  company- 
watch  til  afsembling  of  the  game  on  the  surround<« 
ing  trees,  drefsed  out  with  artificial  decoy  birds, 
commonly  made  of  black,  cloth,  with  the  marks  uf 
the  natural  fowl,  and  ihout  them  through  the  descri- 
bed openings,  without  taking  the  trouble  of  moving 
from  th'^ir  seats. - 


„^^ggf : ,;,iti!hiWM.WA-'<-' i'-'JiJiai- -' I"'" 


..» .1^.1:1. X'j'll'i'r'-^- 


j,^  readiMg  mtmrandumt.  ^/>'*»'  3* 

In  this  manner  the  company  are  all  lodged  m  .e- 
p.rate  parties  and  huts,  in  various  p.rts  of  the 
UmI,,  >*hcre  there  is  commonly  hkcw.^e  good 
cheer;  so  that  they  enjoyed  the  Pl-'""  -';';-^ 
the  fatigues  of  the  chace,  with  the  ^Adttmnal  adran- 
tage  of  society  and  reftefliment.   ^*rhiUt  waumg  for 

*The  black  game  are  by  no  mean,  seared  away  by  the 
report  .fa  gon,  if  they  do  not  see  the  sportsman;  so 
that  .ereral  may  be  kilhd  on  the  same  tree  ,  but  par. 
ticularly.  if  by  chance  three  or  four  are  placed  on 
branches  one  abov.  another  ;  the  sportsman  has  then 
only  to  ihoot  the  undermost  bird  first,  and  then  the 
others  gradually  upwards  in  suc«fsion  •.  a,  the  su. 
periot  fowl  is  earnestly  employed  .n  looking  dow« 
after  his  fallen  companion,  and  keeps  chattering  to 
it  till  his  own  turn  comes. 


READING  M1RMORANDUM8. 

Virtue  is  undoubtedly  most  laudable  in  that  staSe 
^hich  makes  it  most  difficult ;  and  therefore  he 
humanity  of  a  goaler  certainly  deserves  pubhc  ap. 
probation  ;  «nd  the  man  whose  heart  has  not  be  a 
hardened  by  such  an  employment,  may  be  justly 
ptoposed  as  a  pattern  of  benevolence. 

Upon  reports  of^^t^I^inary  sanctity,  do  not 
vrholly  slight  them,  because  they  may  be  true  , 
Tut  do  not'easily  trust -thtm,  because  tbey  maybe 

false. 
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Sir,  To  the  Editor  of  the  Bes. 

If  the  following  stanzas  meet  your  approbation,  and  would  not  dis- 
grace  youx  Miscellany,  their  insertion  would  much  oblige  your  humble 
servant,  '.         ...       .,'        V  ' 

The  Uliho  Bot.  '  t '  ' 

Pity  the  wailings  of  the  poor  blind  boy,  C     '   ■     * 

Bereft  of  cv'ry  comfort  of  this  life  1  .  ;     ■  A 

Of  ev'ry  sweet,  of  ev'ry  little  joy. 

And  still  ejtpos'd  to  all  its  bitter  strife '.  >     ' 

Ne'er  have  I  wander'd  from  this  humble  cot, 

For  here  my  father  and  my  mother  liv'd ; 
But  they  are  dead  and  sorrow  is  my  lot,  •        '     i  -. 

Oh  leave  a  little  of  the  wealth  you've  sav'd  1 
No  riches  had  my  sire ;— a  lab'ring  life  *  , 

Procmr'd  a  pittance  to  his  children  dear ;  ^   . 

Three  sons,  a  da-ighter,  and  a  loving  wife,  -  ,       ^  , 

Divided  all  his  love  and  all  his  care. 

But  heaven  tdok  him  from  our  eajer  arms !  '  ' 

.'   •  My  mother  pin'd ;—  the  cause  my  father's  death ;     /,■, 

My  brothers  mix'd  in  wild  war's  rude  alarms. 
And  for  their  country  yielded  up  their  breath  1       ^ 

But  these  were  woe«  I  bore  with  manly  grief; 

Oh  hear  my  wailings,  they  your  pity  ciave ! 
For  now  no  hope^  sad  lengthen'd,  gives  relief  i  __. 

No  peace  for  me,  but  in  the  dreary  grave  ! 
My  sister  who  was  left  with  me  alone. 

My  guide  to  pityine  friends  from  door  to  door, 
Was  by  a  villain  crutTly  undone,  . , 

Who  neither  car'd  for  pity  nor  the  poor '. 

Disease  ensued. — She  rav'd  and  pin'd  away 

And  still  to  heaven,  complaining,  pour'd  her  soul ; 
But  dreary  madnefs,  growing  night  and  day, 

Contin'd  her  to  the  dismal  cell,  how  foul  1 
Life  runs  apacej  and  all  these  ills  I  bear, 

Nought  can  my  ling'ring  days  from  sorrow  save ; 
The  jnialle«  pitunce  from  your  flowing  chear, 

Will  keep  a  wretched  victim  from  the  grave. 
Pity  the  sorrows  of  the  poor  blind  boy, 

Bereft  of  ev'ry  comfort  of  this  lifol 
Of  ev'ry  sweet,  of  ev'ry  little  joy,  .:, 

And  still  expos'd  to  all  its  bitter  strife !  M. 
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•Hail  precious  blofsom:  thou  canst  ease  ,;;,. 

Can  agoniring  pain  disarm  ;  ^ 

By  thee  the  hopelefs  die  .      ^_ 
Oh  'ever  "  friendly  to  despair,  •• 

Might  sorrow's  pallid  vofry  dare,  ■  •  > 

•       Thy  balsam  for  a  broken  heart, 
iud  by  thy  soft  Lethean  powr, 

ButsttStrSSb^d.  and  other  regions  try. 


-  .onM  THE  "  Tomb  of  Charlotte," 
A.N  Extract  from  the 

ApoembyMrsHorril. 
rr      w>^  hreast  oft  is  seen  at  evening  hours. 
T"<-   Aer  e  ave  with  never-fading  flo^'rs; 
Drelsing  h"  f  w  near  her  built  her  nest,     - 

No  nightly  °w\YXs  ever  verdant  scene, 

^°  S'^'IT;  Cde^ceml  from  .-eeping  dew.,     , 
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Tor  the  Bee, 


•wvtii  otFjrn  ?rji  til  i 


Wisdom  is  the  great  and  chief  object :  therefore  get  wisdom,  get  un- 
■  ij-^erstanding  :  'brsake  her  not,  andflie  ihall  preserve  thee  :  loveJier, 
.  ,  and  file  fliall  keep  thee,  and  bring  thee  to  honour.  [Provekbs  of 
,.  Solomon,  the  Son  of  Davip,  Chap  iv.  -ver.  5.  6.  7.] 

}Cnowl£dge,  whether  in  the  form  of  history  or  science, 
is  surely  of  great  value  to  the  intellectual  nature  of  man  ; 
and  the  records  of  knowledgt,  preserved  in  literary  compO' 
titions  are,  the  principal  means  of  communicating  its  benefits 
from  age  to  age,  and  from  one  nation  to  another.  An 
art  by  which  this  eiFect  is  produced,  may  no  doubt  be  pla- 
ced among  the  most  effectual  means  of  cultivating  the 
faculties  of  man,  of  forwarding  his  progrefs,  of  extending 
the  fruits  of  experience,  and  of  augmenting  the  powers  to 
be  derived  from  a  just  notion  and  application  of  the  laws 
^y  which  human  nature  is  governed. 

The  mere  canceptions  also  of  superior  genius,  and  the  sen- 
liments  which  arise  in  such  minds,  whether  fictitious  or  real> 
remaining  with  the  people,  in  literary  monuments  of  any 
denomination,  must  ctntribute  to  form  the  national  charac- 
ter^ and  give  to  ordinary  men,  some  participation  of  the  sen^ 
timent  and  thought  which  took  their  rise  from  the  exertions 
of  a  superior  mind. 

1^  -.-1  -. 

'  "  The  monuments  of  literature  and  arts  produced  In 
one  age,  remain  with  the  ages  that  follow,  and  serve  as  a 
kind  of  ladder,  by  which  the  human  faculties,  mounting  up- 
an  steps,  which  ages  succefsively  place,  [arrive  in  the  end 
at  those  heights  of  excjuisite  discernment,  and  elegant 


m  'J*' 


--  the  ro»d  to perftctioH.  ^^"[^\ 

choice,  wWch,  in  the  pursuit  of  hs  objects  the  m.nd  of 
„an  is  qualified  to  obtain."  LPrin«pl«  of  Moral  and 
Political  Science  by  Dr  Adam  Ferguaon.] 

«  To  the  mind  which  is  by  nature  endowed  wxth  a  dis- 
cernment  of  rectitude  and  truth,  the  experKUce  even  of 
evil  may  lead  the  way  t.  what  «  good. 

"Sety,  in  which  alone  the  distinction  of  nght  and 
•     «mnllfied    may  be  considered  as  the  garden 
TSVn  :S   he  tTe?  of  knowledge  of  good  and  e^il 
i^::,  tX  which  men  are  desti^.d  to  dUtiog^O,. 
and  to  choose,  among  itsfruits."   [Ibid.]  ■-  ^ 

"In  society  the  human  mind  must,  as  it  were,  draw  the 
fi„t  breaT      intelligence  itself ,  or  U  Pot  the  vital  .r  by 

r     u,L  are  easilv  Kindled  into  a  bl?^e-     L*bui.J 

n£:'rr^« -^w^  *.^^..-^  '^a--' 

t^r.s .  sin^  ».»»« of.  .»•.  b.K.-.a  r».« 
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However  much  the  reader  was  ple«ed  with  the  ac- 
curacr  of  his  efsay  un  Civil  Society,  and  h,s  History  of 
the  Roman  Republic,  he  thought  they  wanted  that  unction 
which  he  is  happy  to  observe  in  his  last  grew  »nd  useful 

tit*.        .,  ■." 
publicattoi\.  „ . .  J   L    t 

The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  sections  of  his  second  chapter, 
and  the  fourteenth  of  the  third,  are  entitled  to  high  com- 
mendation J  the  love  o!  virtue  and  of  humanity  call  for 
it ;  andyrom  the  depth  of  iba'  solitude,  /or  which  the  Doc 
tor  has  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  patent,  the  reader  desire, 
to  bestow  it  on  the  Principles  pf  Moral  and  Political  Sci- 
eace,  y    „,  ....:    ,.,    r  •  ,, 


A  NEW  INYENTED  ImPROVXMXNT  IN  THE  MACHINERt;^    ^ 

or  CoTTOM  Mills, 

Sir  To  the  Editor  0/ the  Bee. 

At  a'time  when  the  succefs  of  our  manufactures  dependf 
so  much  upon  improvements  in  machinery,  it  is  presumed 
that  every  information  upon  that  subject  will  be  accep- 
table to  your  readers.  . 

William  Kelley,  of  Lanark  cotton  m.Us,  has  invented 
a  new  method  of  erecting  the  great  gear  of  mills  for  spin- 
ning twist,  at  lefc  espence,  and  so  as  to  require  a  smaller 
quantity   of  w,ter  to  do  the  same  work,   than  by  any 
other  method  formerly  practised  ;  and  it  is  ,0  constructed 
that  any  single  drum  a,>d  Jhaf  ""  ^c  stopped,  without 
imerruping  the  movements  of  a  y  o  the  other  drums,  on 
either  side  of  the  one  stopped  j  and  the  manner  of  stopping 
is  so  simple,  that  it  can  be  done  with  the  greatest  facility 
by  the  children  employed  in  spinning  at  the  diums. 

The  advantages  of  the  jbove  improvement  are  of  con- 
«d«aWc  m^xxm<,  ^?  a  reaurtion  in  the  quantity  of 


f^  '  on  eottan  mills.   ■   ,  ■^P'"'^  i- 

•water  neccrsary  for  these  operations,  must  enhance  the 
value  of  small  streams  to  the  proprietors  ;  and  the  con- 
venience of  stopping  a  single  drum  of  spinning,  with  its 
Jbafi,  is  a  vast  saving  of  time,  when  compared  with  stop- 
ping a  half  floor  of  spinning  every  time  that  it  is  necef- 
»ary  to  stop  a  single  drum  and  (haft,  which  is  the  case 
in  the  one  mode  generally  in  use,  and  no  lefs  than  half 
the  mill  by  the  other  method  practised  hitherto  •,  and  it  is 
not  the  least  pleasing  part  of  the  humane  contrivance,  of 
putting  it  in  the  power  of  those  employed  at  each  drum, 
instantly  to  stop  the  whole  machinery  connected  with  it, 
•  by  which,  accidents  by  entanglement  will  be  timely  pre- 
Tcnted,  whereas  the  time  ftecefsary  to.do  this,  in  the  prc- 
«ent  way,  puts  it  out  of  their  power. 

Since  receiving  the  above,  the  Ed5tor  has  seen  a  model 
thus  constructed,  and  is  satisfied  that  it  will  be  found  to 
be  a  great  and  important  improvement,  in  respect  of  the 
following  particulars. 

I  As  nothing  but  perpendicular  axleS  are  employed  by 
this  mode  of  construction,  the  great  increased  friction 
occasioned  by  using  horizontal  axles  i»  entirely  saved, 
ly  which  means  a  proportional  increased  quantity  of 
work  will  be  performed  by  the  same  moving  power, 

a.  As  one  drum  only  ever  needs  to  be  stopped  when 
an  accident  happens  to  itself,  instead  of  stopping  thirty  or 
forty  in  some  cases,  or  five  or  six  afmost  at  the  fewest, 
.  in  the  most  improved  machinery  hitherto  used,  it  follows, 
that  in  a  given  time,  the  stoppages  in  the  machinery  must 
be  proportionally  fewer,  and  the  quantity  of  work  per- 
formed in  a  given  time,  at  the  same  expence,  roust  be  in- 
creased at  the  same  rate. 

3.  As  the  stoppage  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  maclil- 
nery  atone  time  must  diminilh  the  weight  of  the  machine, 
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the  velocity  of  ihotion  it  thus  acquires  will  be  in  propor-'' 
tion  to  the  quantum  of  that  diminution  of  weight ;  so  that 
where  many  drums  are  alternately  stopped,  or  put  in  mo- 
tion at  once,  the  irregularity  thus  occasioned  iu  the 
movements  of  the  machinery  must  be  much  greater  thaa 
where  the  stoppages  are  few ;  but  in  tlus  case  the  stop- 
page is  of  one  only  at  a  time,  which  cannot  occasion  any 
sensible  variation. 

4.  As  in  this  case  the  spindle,  as  well  as  the  drum  itself 
is  stopped,  and  as  thit  can  be  done  in  a  moment  by  the 
child  at  the  place,  instead  of  requiring,  as  before,  that  they 
(hould  run  to  a  distance  to  do  it,  the  danger  of  accidents 
by  twisting  in  the  clothes  of  the  persons  employed,  as 
well  as  that  of  breaking  the  parts  of  the  machinery,  is 
greatly  diir.ini(hed.  On  all  these  accounts  this  improve- 
ment must  be  deemed  a  very  ef.cntial  one  by  every  per- 
son en,^  aged  in  the  cotton  spinning  businefs  by  machinery; 
and  it  h  with  pleasure  I  add,  that  the  contrivanoe  by  which 
it  is  effected  is  so  simple,  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  going 
out  of  order,  and  the  expence  of  thus  constructing  a 
machine  will  be  at  first  smaller,  and  will  require  lefs  to 
keep  it  in  repair,  than  those  of  the  present  construc- 
tion, ^iv*'!" 

When  on  this  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  pro- 
priety  of  every  owner  of  cotton  works,  or  extensive  ma- 
chinery of  any  sort,  adopting  a  uniform  in  regard  to 
the  faftiion  of  the  drcfs  of  those  employed  •,  viz.  for  boys* 
close  jacket  ./ithout  tails,  with  tight  sleeves,  and  breeches 
or  close  trowsers,  without  any  strings  or  loose  laps  about 
'  them  of  any  sort.  The  sleeves,  and  upper  part  of  the 
girl's  drefs,  (hould  be  all  made  without  flaps  or  strings  of 
any  sort,  and  quite  tight.  It  is  more  difficult  to  contrive 
petticoats  that  are  in  no  danger  of  entanglement ;  but 
these  ought  always  to  be  made  of  thick  stuff,  to  reach  as 
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^w  down  the  leg  only  «  i"-  necef.ary  for  decency,  and 
to  be  a.  strait  as  (hall  not  incomnnode  the  person  in  wal- 
king      In  all  casei  the  hair  fhonld  be  ktpt  quite  Ihort. 
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For  the  Bie. 
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f    •  Eree  wpef  va"th  (qnnl  enim  fuit  utile  raKi!) 
Ad  sua  nauUs  tempora  nofter  «dtst.     ..• 
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r*f  last  and  valedietory  Utter  ofFoulisius  Ertm^liis,  to  At- 

canius  Trimontanus. 
Thus  I  mark  the  day  that  was  once  counted  the    15th, 
but  now  the   26th,  of  the  month  of  March,  not  without 
a  tacit  reproof  to  some  folk  that  commonly  omit  to   date 
their  letters.     I  look  upon  the  date  of  a  friendly  epistle 
as  containing  half  the  substance  of  its  contents.     I  take 
pleasure  in    knowing  the   exact  day   when  a  friend  be- 
stowed some  thought  upon  me,  which  he  has  testified 
by  his  writing  to  me. 

My  thoughts  are  now    taken  up   about  my   future  her- 
fflitage,  about  which  I  have  made  some  slight  beginnings 
deferring  the  finiihing  it  for  a  month  or  two  longer  till  I 
get  some  ca(h  for  a  quarry,  out  of  which  I  am  to  take  the 
stones  for  its  erection.     Some  new  fancies  about   it  have 
entered  into  my  brain,  that   will  make   it  exceed   every 
thing  I  have   either  seen  or   read  of.     But  before   I  g6 
about  to  endeavour  to  entertain  you  about  it.  I  must  first 
endeavour  to  rectify  your  Philosopherihip's  opinion  about 
a  matter  of  this  kind,  as  you  told  me  "  that  it   was   only 
once  to  look  at  it.  and  no  more  ;  all  farther  thou^ts    of 
such  a  thing  expired  with  that  single  view.  ^ 

■     Be  pleased   Asc.nius  to   observe.   "That  ^^^n  a  p*»- 
son  who  has    any  imagination,  and  who  has  read  about 
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uny  thing  of  that  kind,  seei  a  well  contrived  hermitage, 
it  immediately  recalls  to  his  mind  M"-  tserrat,  and  what- 
ever else  of  that  nature  he  has  met  with  in  Spenser,  Taf- 
10,  Ariosto,  and  whatever  else  old  Bards  have  sung 

"  Of  fairies  and  enchantmenM  drear,         ' 
"  Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear." 

To  me  my  hermitage  recalls  several  I  have  seen,  with 
Kttle  chapels  and  small  vineyards,  and  it  recalls  a  her- 
mit in  Germany,  who  was  a  most  jccorapliftied  pimp. 
These  are  the  thoughts  such  things  ought  to  produce  in 
you,  Ascanius  j  and  I  hope  that  what  I  have  now  written 
on  the  point,  will  open  to  you  a  new  source  of  pleasure 
and  reflection. 

You  must  remember  a  narrow  precipitous  pafsage  in  my 
bank,  by  which  it  was  thought  improper  for  ajhorl  sighted 
phiksopher  to  pafs  with  spurs.     I  have  amended  it ;  but  ia 
such  a  way  that  its  rusticity  does  not  hinder  it  from  af- 
fording as  great  facility  for  descent  or  ascent  as  any  mo- 
narch can  find  in  his  spacious  marble  stair  case.      '  "  "fSI* 
1  chose  two  young  trees  entwisled  with  ivy,  which  I  have 
planted  as  two  posts  to  my  door  ;  which  make  a  pafsage 
so   simple,    that  Lycurgus  himself  could  not  have  found 
fault  with  it,  as  being  too  much  laboured.     On  the   side 
opposite  to  the  door,  near  the  top  of  the  wall,  is  to  be  a 
window,  not  of  the  usual  form,  but  lying  flat  lengthwise,: 
and  instead  of  glafs  it  ihall  have  an  ox's  bladder,  which  . 
will  exclude  the  wind,   and  all  external  objects,  but   ad-; 
mit  a  dim  religious  light. 

As  the  wall -is  to  be  formed  of  clay,  it  (hall  be  stuck- 
thick  with  wallflower,  and  other  rock  plants,  and  from^^ 
the  very  first  afsume  the  air  of  an  old  building.  In  the 
middle  of  the  area  of  the  cell,  the  ground  ihall  be  raised 
about  the  height  of  an  ordinary  grave,  on  which  is  to  lip 
a  flat  stone,  of  due  dimension  to  serve  as  a  seat  and  table 
for  the  hermit,  and  the  following  inscription  at  the   one 
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end,  super  hoc  quitsco,  and  »t  the  other,  re^ueiscam.     To 
unfeeling  pbi/osofihicsJ  minds,  thi.  will  be  but  a  fleeting 
light  i  but  to  those  who  are  endowed  with  more  fancy, 
ana  more  acute  feelings.it  will  present  idea*  of  a  very 
serious  nature.     Such  objects  might  have  reformed  Don 
Quixote   -  .m  his  chivaUy,  and  have  really   persuaded 
him  to  foUow  his  squire's  advice,  to  tusn  hermit.     You 
wiU  probably  guefc  on  whom  I  was  thinking  when  I 
made  a  rustic  stair  case,  for  the  accomodatioo  cf  those 
iffho  wear  that  courtly  instrument,  the  spur }  and  that  I 
had  quite  different  sentiments  towards  the  ebject  of  my 
thoughts,   from  what    Brutus   and    Cafcins    bad,    about 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  on  the  day  of  which  this  » 

the  anniversary. 

To  all  the  objects  above  mentioned,  I  think  only  ot 
adding  a  human  fkuU  j  and  if  the  fltnll  were  that  of  a  fc- 
male  that  had  once  been  handsome,  in  case  the  old  her- 
mit's  pafsions  fhouM  stir,  they  might  be  reprefscd^  by 
seeing  what  beauty  must  become,  and  what  must  be  the 
termination  of  aU  human  enjoymenU.  - 

While  I  am  writing  this  letter,  I  have  received  tlM 
disagreeable,  but  not  unexpected  account  of  the  death  of 
my  worthy  friend  yimaJies,  for  whom  I  have  entertained 
the  greatest  esteem,  and  most  constant  regard,  these  three 

and  forty  years.  ....         c      a 

By  testimonies,  from  difierent  hands,  it  is  confirmed, 
that  my  correspondence  was  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures 
'  in  life,  and  my  letters  one  of  the  first  entertainments  he 
produced  to  his  learned  friends.  Now,  therefote,  I  am  of 
lefs  consequence  to  any  person  in  the  world,  and  can  fol- 
low  him  to  the  next  with  the  lefs  reluctance.  -  ; 

My  hermitage  will  be  a  proper  place  to  think  oil,  Aid 
prepare  myself  fbt  th*  jonmey.    Wb«^^o«  come  t|i^ 
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way,  you  may  do  worse  than  take  a  view  of  it,  and  a 
leave  of  me.  It  may  be  now  justly  told  me,  tempus  est 
abire  tibi  i  yet  I  find  that  I  have  not  been  quite  ulelefs 
in  the  creation,  of  which  I  can  give  a  strong  instance. 
I  once  got  some  seeds  from  the  famous  old  cedars  of 
Mount  Libanus,  and  on  one  af  the  trees  sprunj  frcx 
them,  a  wood  pigeon  is  now  hatching  ner  young,  and  I 
am  very  careful  that  (he  may  not  be  disturbed  in  that 
pious  ofiice.  This  careful  mother  is  probably  the  first 
that  ever  took  up  her  domicil  on  a  Scottiih  cedar. 

The  tree  is  situated  near  the  rudest  part  of  my  banks, 
well  Iketched  in  a  line  that  lately  met  ray  eye  in  a  mo- 
dern poem, 

Too  sweetly  wild  for  chance,  too  /rreatly  bold  for  art. 
To  view  rural  scenes,  Ascanius,  and  to  refer  to  des- 
criptions of  their  peculiarities  in  the   best  writ  rrs,  adds  a 
new  beauty  to  the  fields,  and  obviates  the  satiety  of  pof- 
selsion,  or  of  frequent  enjoyment. 

"  Methinks  I  know,  charm'd  with  the  icenes  I  lore, 
"  £acfa  tree  a  nymph,  a  god  in  every  grove." 

Farewell ! 


^fi- 


1 VDEX  iNDtC  ATORIUS. 

CoKlifiMtdfrem  p.  15a. 
y.  B.  sends  a  fe^*  lines  intended  at  an  enlargement  of  verse  ad  of 
psalm  cxxi.  Perhaps  nothing  has  tended  so  much  to  weaken  the  ge- 
neral respect  for  the  sublime  beauties  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  po- 
etical veriions  of  them.  The  Psalms,  in  particular,  have  certainly 
suffered  very  much  in  this  way.  To  a  fitt>>  mind  every  thing  th^ 
conveys  sentiments  of  piety  will  appear  beautiful ;  but  when  a  publi- 
cation  is  to  be  submitted  to  readers  of  sucli  v.-irious  descriptions  as 
this  Miscellany,  perhaps  no  kind  01'  writings  fliould  bi  scrutinized 
with  so  much  care  as  those  of  a  pious  tendency,  lest  they  (hould  occa- 
sionally give  rise  to  jests  and  scoffing  at  holy  things,  among  those 
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■'lo  are  in  search  of  things  of  that  sort.    The  verse^  ''" 

ing  is  a  fliort  extract  as  a  specimen  ; 

"  Dear  MadaMv  ....  v    „i., 

.  If  there  be  yet  no  prcpo:iuon  towards  a  co.junctm  wtth  you,  be  plea- 
sed to  accept  or  this  ln..j.u,n  of  my  pretences;  for  I  do f «».««.  "i..- 
Tul,  that  I  desire  to  be  ..i«.V  to  you  in  all  cases;"  and  so  o.  It 
ft  h^ped  the  above  will  be  deemed  a  long  enough  specimen  of  this  ve- 

''tl^:^  mony  improvements  might  be  made  in  regard  to 

■  taxe,     He  alks  "  If  it  would  not  be  an  improvement  not  to  g.ve  any 

r  ■  of  the  S'zure  to  the  officers  of  customs  and  excis.  ;  but  for  the 
vholc  to  go  to  government;  and  the  revenue  offi"«  -•'^°7"^; «^- 
ve  to  b?  prom'oted,  after  a  stated  time,  to  a  higher  ofHce  "     M.ght 
n;  in  thlcase  be  aOced.  What  person  in  high  offee  would  Veep  an 
let  list  of  the  feats  of  activity  of  the  different  ««-  -  -  K  r^ 
ward  them  in  exact  proportion  to  that  activity       H«.^J'"'"     ^'; 
fee.  niould  be  abolilhed.  and  higher  salaries  given."    This  has  been  in 
p"  t  done  ;  but  who  can  judge  of  the  value  of  an  unauthorised  fee  so 
^11  as  th    person  who  is  to  pay  it  >  and  what  law  can  prevent  such 
fe  s  fiom  being  given  and  received  ?     He  proposes  that  a  tax  fhould 
be  laid  upoJi  do;.     He  does  not  think  the  tax  upon  windows  unrea- 
sonablc,  s^e  S  amount  is  in  general  in  proportion  to  the  wea  th  of 
the  occupier.-This  will  be  disputed.     He  refers  the  author  of    Con- 
ectiues  on  Taxation  on  the  Subject  of  Stamps,"  to  Blackstone  who 
observes,  "  That  though  in  some  instances  it  may  be  heavily  felt, 
vet  it  is,  in  other  cases,  of  u'^ ;  particularly  in  preventing  and  detec- 
ting forgeries."  On  the  subject  of  taxation  many  objects  require  to  be 
very  carefully  examined,  before  any  rational  decision  can  be  made. 
Lb  tbe  Rar.t.r  sends  a  letter  consisting  of  phrase*  borrowed  from 

■  the  names  of  popular  ballads,  strung  together  so  as  to  have  some  ap- 
pearance of  what  some  would  account  wit.     It  is  of  great  length. 

■  Our  readers  will  probably  be-  satisfied  with  the  following  specimen  of 

this  performance :  _     ,     .     ,    .^    • 

"  Dear  Sandy,  Bo.ny  Dundee,  Tue^d.v  ,n  the  M^rmrg. 

■  Having  determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  "  the  Broom  of  the  Co^vden 
Knows."  in  company  with  the  "  Rake,  of  Malo."  and  "  the  I, ads  of 
Dause;'  and  in  our  way  paid  a  visit  to  our  old  friend,"  Mi -land 
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Willie,"  who  insisted  on  our  staying  a  week.  "  John  o'  Badcnyon," 
himself,  could  not  have  entertained  us  better  :— not  a  day  but  we  had. 
the  "  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England,"  "  Mutton  Pies,"  "  Brose  and  But- 
ter," "  Pease  upon  a  Trencher,"  "  a  Balket  of  Oysters,"  and  "  Ban- 
nocks o'  Barley  Meal ;"  after  which  his  constant  charge  to  us  was  to 
"  Fill  every  glafs !"  "  Pufh  about  the  Jorum  1"  "'  Let  the  toast  pafs  I" 

but  by  no  means  to  drink  "  Hooly  and  fairly  1" Tli«  rest  of  the 

letter  is  of  a  piece  with  this  specimen,  which  we  dare  not  venture  to 
transcribe  farther. 

Regului  sends  the  following  verses  to  the  memory  of  Mr  Thomssn, 
vhich  are  given  without  any  comment. 

"  The  flowing  Yarrow,  full  with  briny  teurs,        '"   .   ;■' 

In  ev'ry  season  mourns  thy  bygone  years;  .,    .!;'•■.    i 

As  long  as  spring  enlivens  earth  and  men,  _  _  ,,^ 

As  long  as  summer  chears  the  sportive  swain. 

While  autumn  loaded  all  her  bounty  brings, 

While  howling  winter  from  his  fireside  rings,  -■?,.■ 

So  long  Ihall  Kdnam  hill  admired  be,  ^  ,  ;; 

Because,  great  Thomson  '.  it  can  boast  of  thee." 

Ruit'icus  complains  of  the  tendency  which  prevails  among  too  many 
landlords  of  raising  their  rents  with  injudicious  severity,  and  deplore9 
the  evil  consequences  that  result  from  it.  "  If  men,  (says  he,)  are 
to  avail  themselves  of  tlw  talent  for  enterprise,  they  must  be  placed  in 
circumstances  of  convenience  and  plenty.  Poverty  breaks  the 
strength  of  the  mind,  and  by  a  number  of  urgent  claims,  prevents  the 
execution  of  any  great  and  generous  enterprise.  What  avails  the 
conception  of  the  most  elevated  design,  if  it  must  quickly  pafs  away, 
and  leave  its  place  to  be  occupied  by  a  crowd  of  distrefsing  cares? 
Wien  a  man's  industry  is  plentifully  rewarded,— when  he  enjoys  in 
quiet  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  energy  is  then  given  to  his  mind,  ha 
has  leisure  for  observation  and  reflection,  and  emulation  fliarpens  his 
talent  for  invention  and  judicious  conduct.  This  is  a  state  of  mind 
necefsary  for  carrying  on  the  progrefs  of  cultivation;  but  it  is  a  state 
of  mind,  which,  if  the  system  of  rent-raising  continue  to  prevail  with 
the  same  rigour  w'hicb  has  been  employed  for  some  time  past,  will 

f^U  to  the  fliare  of  few  among  the  clafs  of  farmers." — 

"  It  would  be  a  wise  measure,  were  the  proprietors  of  land  to  give  pre- 
miums  to  the  farmers  distinguinied  for  their  industry  and  taste ;  hence 
the  progrefs  of  improvement  and  opulence  would  be  quickenaj;  and, 
in  the  pofsefsion  of  a  full  stock  of  wealth,  the  tenant  would  be  able  to 
yield  a  certain  and  liberal  yearly  profit  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land." 
There  is  certainly  much  truth  iu  what  P.usticus  here  afserts;  for  n-- 
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thine  can  be  more  injudicious,  than  for  a  proprietor  of  land  to  grasp 
.tan  immoderate  rise  of  rents.  He  will  cert,mly  bam(h  the  only 
tenants  he  ought  to  covet,  men  of  wealth  and  independence  of  mind ; 
and  cet  his  estate  occupied  by  needy  men,  who  are  glad  to  accept  ot 
any  conditions  rather  than  be  thrown  quite  destitute  As  to  premi- 
um,, it  is  an  unfortunately  circumstanced  estate,  which  stands  ,n  need 
of  these.  The  only  premium  a  spirited  farmer  will  ever  require,  is 
liberty  to  exercise  his  talents,  and  security  to  enjoy  the  wealth  his  in- 
dustry Ihall  enable  him  to  attain. 

The  cooNT«y  post,  by  JchnGrai  jurhr,  contains  some  humour, 
which  if  a  little  more  chastened,  migr.t  have  proved  not  a  little  enter- 
taining The  plan  seems  to  be  excellent ;  and  the  execution,  in  point 
of  stile,  is  much  above  mediocrity.  The  news  here  are  from  the 
.rcat  pond  at  the  end  of  the  garden  ;-from  the  barn  door. -from  the 
byre.-from  the  farmer's  hall.-from  the  kitchen,-from  the  church.- 
which  last  we  (ball  give  entire  as  a  specimen. 

"  Though  it  cannot  be  expected  that  any  thing  new  or  interesting 
can  be  dated  from  thi,  place,  yet  wc  think  it  but  doing  justice  to  the 
reverend  pastor,  to  communicate  the  esceUent  and  pious  scheme 
which  he  has  lately  put  in  practice,  with  a  view  to  advance  the  in- 
t-rc5ts  of  religion  in  thiscontracted  corner  of  the  vineyard.  After  having 
for  several  years  rung  the  changes  upon  heafen.  hell,  death,  life  joy. 
torment  &c.  &c. ;  and  observing  to  his  great  grief,  that  they  did  not 
produce  the  desired  effect;  that  his  little  flock  was  not  only  grow- 
ing thinner  every  week,  but  that  even  those  who  attended /or  the 
^ak'cfttiWi,  arc.  often  preferred  the  sweetnefs  of  sleep  to  the  most 
subUme  and  pathetic  touches  of  his  discourse,  he  resolved  to  entertain 
them  with  something  out  of  the  ordinar/  stUe;  something  which 
Jhould  at  least  have  novelty  to  recommend  It.  .       ,     , 

"  Accordingly,  in  pursuance  of  this  admirable  plan,  he  has,  with 
»reat  iudgemei-,  selected  such  pafsages  of  scripture,  as  mention  any 
thing  of  conception,  delivery,  birth,  generation,  circumcision,  mar- 
^  riaee  &t  &c. ;  and  ^o™  »!'««  ***  ^"^  "'"^"^  introduces  the  mosl 
masterly  lectures  on  ^.»»:y.  Not  on  dry  bones  either.  From  his 
method  of  handling  the  subject,  they  might  with  greater  propriety  be 
termed  lectures  on  nidwiftry. 

"  The  consequences  ot  this  are  such  as  might  have  been  expected. 
The  neighbouring  churches  are  almost  quite  deserted,  while  ours  is 
crowded  beyond  b  lief.  They  flock  hither  from  every  quarter ;  each 
rustic  seems  to  svsllow  the  discourse  of  this  our  tiuly  cigimil  prcncb- 
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er-  a^d  (wonderful  to  be  told!)  tbe  females  no  longer  employ 
themselves  in  ogling  the  country  beaux ;  with  sober  attention  they  sit 
their  eyes,  like  their  hearts,  fixed  on  the  venerable  figure  of  their  spi- 
Xitual  instructor.  S-ich  is  the  admirable  pUn  adopted  by  our  parson, 
ever  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  flock.  Let  the  beneficial  conse. 
<,ue«ces  which  are  likely  to  attend  it,  stand  up  as  irresisuble  proof, 
of  the  goodnefs  of  that  heart,  and  the  loundnefs  of  that  head,  which 
fir^  devised  the  pious  scheme.  May  all  thns*  parsons  who  are  not 
troubled  with  too  crowded  an  audience,  tik*  the  hint,  and  follow  the 
example  of  our  reverend  brother.  Let  them  leave  the  dry  tract  of 
morality,  and  the  mortifying  paths  of  the  gospel,  and  give  lectures 
upon  the  more  uitful,  the  more  interesting  subject,  mutwifirf." 

From  this  specimer^  our  readers  will  not  di«pute  the  abilities  of  this 
correspondent ;  though  we  must  regret  he  has  prevented  us  from  be- 
ing  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  these  talents;  for  this  is  the  least  exrep- 
tionable  pafsage  of  his  paper.  How  many  an  author  has  betn  driven, 
from  a  kind  of  necefsity,  to  ad«ypt  plans  of  a  similar  nature  to  that 
which  is  here  so  ludicrously  exposed,  and  have  thus  beeome  panders  of 
iniquity. 


To  CORRKSPONDENTS,         ■    •' 

Jw  reply  to  the  letter  from  hvittigaior,  which  is  vnitten  rather  in  a 
hnrfher  strain  than  seemed  to  be  necefsary,  the  Editor  begs  leave  to 
observe,  that  he  has  been  the  more  slow  in  executing  that  part  of 
his  original  plan  which  respected  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law, 
because  he  has  not  found  that  his  correspondents  in  general  seemed  to 
be  very  anxious  about  it.  The  letter  here  referred  to  is,  he  thinks,  only 
the  third  he  has  received  since  the  commencement  of  his  work,  which 
has  mentioned  that  subject;   and  the  two  former  were  only  gentle 
hints.    To  comply  with  the  wHlies  of  Inveiti^atsr,  notice:  of  a  few  de- 
cisions that  appear  to  be  interesting  to  the  public,  or  in  some  re- 
spects  remarkable,  itall  be  given;  and  as  they  (hall  appear  to  give 
satisfaction  to  our  readers,  or  be  Uttle  relifhed,  they  fhall  be  either 
continued  or  discontinued.     The  following  case,  as  it  appeared  to  be 
of  a  very  extraordiimry  tendency,  was  drawn  up  for  publication  some 
time  ^go,  but  allowed  to  lie  bve,  foT  the  reasons  afsigned  above, 
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'  ■    •     jtsmgulardiciimmaccurtofjustici.  .■..-'jf« 

Some  time  ago,  Mr  N.  a  (hopkeeper  in  Edinburgh,  having  allowed 
his  affairs  to  run  into  contusion,  they  were  put  under  the  care  of  a 
trustee  for  behoof  of  his  creditors.     Among  other  accounts  that  stood 
on  his  books,  was  one  owii>g  by  Mrs  B.  to  the  amount  of  L.  15  for  goods 
bought  in  his  (hop.     The  trustee,  on  requiring  payment  for  this  ac- 
count, could  obtain  no  money.  Mrs  B.  alleging  that  Mr  T.  the  per- 
ton  who  sold  the  goods,  was  indebted  to  her  to  a  greater  amount. 
She  was  told  that  the  goods  belonged  to  Mr  N.  only  in  whose  (hop 
they  had  been  bought;  that  Mr  T.  had  no  property  in  either  the  (hop 
or  the  goods,  but  was  merely  a  servant  engaged  to  attend  the  (hop,  for 
t  fixed  salary  weekly ;  and  that  any  transactions  that  might  have  pre- 
viously pafsed  between  her   and  him  could    not  affect  the  present 
claim  in  the  smallest  degree.    She  still  refused  v  .  make  payment.    A 
suit  was  then  commenced  before  the  BaiUie  Court  for  recovery  of 
payment.    The  facts  above  stated  were  all  clearly  proved ;  (l.e  ac- 
knowledged the  goods  had  been  bought  in  the  (hop  of  Mr  N.  flie 
knowing  at  the  time  that  it  was  his  (hop,  nor  had  (he  any  reason  to 
believe  "that  Mr  T.  was  in  any  respect  a  partner  in  businefs;  yet  a 
decision  was  given  in  favour  of  Mrs  B.  with  full  costs  of  suit.    In  as 
far  av  the  authority  of  this  court  goes,  such  a  decision  would  prove 
ofthe  most  pemicioustendency  in  trade.  ,      ,  .     ,f 

The  communication  by  Phgrophuu!,  containing  a  flcetch  o£»be  hie 
of  George  Edwards,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  is  thankfully  received, 
and  (ball  haxe  a  place  as  soon  as  room  can  be  spared  for  it. 

The  conclusion  of  the  important  series  ofefsays  hy  Tradir  Politicei^ 
fliall,  if  pofsihle,  appear  in  our  next. 

'  The  fragments  by  lord  Bacon, "  On  the  art  of  Ufe,  in  ordering  expence 
Vith  due  regard  to  splendid  economy,"  is  come  to  hand,  and  wiU  ap- 
psar  at  as  early  a  period  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

The  character  of  Sterne,  by  G.  S  is  received ;  at  the  same  time 
there  has  been  another  character  of  the  same  writer,  by  a  conespon- 
dent,  scrac  of  whose  observations  have  already  appeared  in  a  scries  of 
fetters  in  the  Bee,  which,  on  account  of  priority  of  claim,  must  first  be 

admitted.  '  ,.  „   ■     , 

The  account  of  S g  by  the  same  hand,  G.  S.  is  also  come 

to  hand,  and  is  under  consideration. 

The  verses  by  Pre/wj  (hall  have  a  place  duung  ttie  currency  of 

(the  month. 

[Farther  acknowledgements  deferred  till  out  next.] 
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memory,  and  the  power  of  connecting  causes  with 
events,   which  we  tall   reasoning,  as  the  elephant. 
Hence  it  is  not  only  susceptible  of  kindnefs  and  af- 
fection to  the  person  who  feeds  and  cares  for  it,  and 
of  immediate   resentment   against  those  wlio  injure 
it ;  but  it  has  also  the  faculty  of  retaining  the  sense 
of  injury  for  a  long  time,  and  of  seemingly  contri- 
ving plans  for  being  revenged,  and  executing  these 
with  much  cunning  and  sagacity  at  a  distant  period. 
On  account  of  these  qualities,  not  lefs  than  because 
of  its  great  strength,  the  elephant  has  long  been  the 
favourite  domesticated  animal  among  the  monarchs 
of  those  countries  where  it  is  a  native. 

The  elephant,  when  tamed,  on  account  of  its  great 
size,  and  the  vast  quantity  of  food  it  consumes,  is 
too  expensive  for  private  individuals  ;  and  is,  there- 
fore, in  a  great  measure  an  attendant  of  royalty,  and 
the  most  unequivocal  badge  of  dignity  and  state  in 
eastern  nations.     It  has  been  for  time  immemorial 
also  employed  in  war  ;  and  in  old  times  the  Asiatic 
princes  used  to  indicate  the  force  of  armies,  by  the 
number  of  elephants  each  could  bring  into  the  field, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  maritime  nations  in  Eu- 
lOpe  now    estimate  their  power  by  the  number  of 
fhips  of  war  they  can  fit  out  for  sea.     They  were, 
•     indeed,  in  those  days,  a  kind  of  moving  fortrefses. 
Which,  for  many  ages,  could  only  be  resisted  by 
■     more  powerful  fortifications  of  the  eame  sort.     It 
was  only  after  the  Greeks  and  Romans  came  to  con- 
tend for  power  with  the  princes  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
that    it   was   discovered    that    even   the    enormous 
strength  of  these  animals  was  not  proof  against  the 
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ture  of  those  members  of  the  body  they  can  employ 
as  tools  for  effecting  its  purposes  ;  and  it  has  long 
ago  been  justly  observed,  that  the  human  hand  is  a 
tool  of  the  most  admirable  construction,  which,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  reason,  has  enabled  man  to  effect 
those  wonderful  things  he  has  atchieved.     The  paw 
of  the  lion,  and  others  of  the  cat  kind,  which  admits 
of  being  expanded  and  contracted  like  the  human 
hand,  gives  to  these  animals  a  tremendous  power, 
which  is  exerted  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  destroy. 
The  trunk,  or  proboscis,  of  the  elephant,  is  a  mem- 
ber, which,  to  all  appearance,  could  be  of  little  use 
for  grasping  small  objects,  or  effecting  any  useful 
purpose  ;    yet  it  is  so  admirably  constructed,   by 
means  of  flexible  cartilages  and  muscles,  and  is  en- 
dowed at  the  same  time  with  such  sensibility  and 
strength,  as  to  be  capable  of  being  employed  for  ma- 
ny  uses,  that  we   could  not,  without   experience, 
have  believed  pofsible.     With  its  point  it  can  grasp 
even  very  small  objects,  with  wonderful  pliability  ; 
and  by  its  power  of  being  contracted  or  dilated,  turn- 
ed upwards  or  downwards,  or  in  any  other  directi- 
on,  at  will,  it  is  capable  of  being  employed  by  that 
animal  for  much  the  same  purposes  as  the  human 
hand  by  man  ;  and  what  seems  still  niore  eztraordi- 
iiary,  notwithstanding  its  great  flexibility  and  sensi- 
bility, it  is  so  little  susceptible  of  pain  in  that  mem- 
ber,  that  it  is  employed  as  a  tool  for  striking  and 
chastising  any  object  of  its  resentment  with  great 
force,  so  as  to  be  used  instead  of  a  rod  of  correptioa 
for  most  purposes^     s   :  ., 
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Though  the  elephant  be  easily  tamed,  and  con- 
tracts a  great  familiarity  and  kindnefs  for  man,  it 
can  n^ver  be  so  thoroughly  domesticated  as  to  pro- 
create while  in  confinement.  All  tho^e  that  have  e- 
ver  been  under  the  dominion  of  man  have  beea 
bred  in  the  desart,  and  catched  by  art.  The  va- 
rious devices  that  have  been  employed  for  catching 
them,  have  been  so  often  re-told,  in  books  of  vari- 
ous descriptions,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  repeat  thenx 
here.  The  tame  elephants  themselves  hav  been 
found  to  be  at  all  times  the  best  agents  for  sub- 
duing the  wild  ones  when  first  caught. 

The  elephant  is  a  native  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
is  not  to  be  found  in  its  natural  state  either  in 
Europe  or  America.  From  the  river  Senegal  t*  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  are  met  with  in  grea^ 
numbers.  In  this  extensive  region,  as  they  are 
more  numerous  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world 
90  are  they  lefs  fearful  of  man.  The  savage  inha- 
bitants of  this  dreary  country,  instead  of  attempting 
to  subdue  this  powerful  animal,  and  rendering  it 
subservient  to  their  neccfsities,  seem  only  desii- 
ous  of  avoiding  its  fury.  In  the  internal  parts  of 
the  country,  which  are  uninhabited  by  man,  they  are 
found  in  large  herds  ;  but  these  are  only  at  times 
seen  by  a  ftw  persons  who  venture  a  little  into  those 
inhospitable  regions.  Along  the  coasts,  especially 
near  the  European  settlements,  few  are  to  be  seen  • 
but  the  inhabitants  there,  allured  by  the  gain  they 
make  by  their  tufes,  are  now  become  extremely  ex- 
pert in  (hooting  them,  and  frequcitly  make  excur- 
fipns  ioto  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  for  the 
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sake  of  hunting  such  stragglers  from  the  herd  as 
may  chance  to  fall  in  their  way ;  but  in  this  kind  of 
enterprise  the  hunters  run  great  ri(ks,  and  are  there- 
fore obliged  to  act  with  much  caution.  In  ap. 
proaching  this  animal,  great  care  must  be  takcr^to 
steal  upon  him  unpcrceived.  If  the  elephant  dis- 
cover his  enemy  near,  he  rufties  out,  and  endea- 
vours to  kill  him.  One  of  these  hunters  being  out 
Kpon  a  plain,  under  the  fhelter  of  a  few  scattered 
thorn  trees,  thought  he  could  be  able  to  advance 
near  enough  to  rtioot  an  elephant  that  was  at  a 
little  distance  from  him  ;  but  he  was  discovered, 
pursued,  and  overtaken  by  the  animal,  which  laid 
kold  of  him  with  his  trunk,  and  beat  him  instantly 
to  c'. ith.  It  is  peculiarly  dangerous  to  attack  a  fe- 
male clepliant  while  its  young  is  along  with  it; 
for  the  aflection  between  the  parent  and  the  young 
is  so  strong  and  reciprocal,  that  unlcfs  they  be 
both  killed,  there  is  no  safety  ;  for  the  survivor 
will  never  desert  its  fallen  companion,  but  afsail 
the  enemies  with  the  utmost  fury,  till  either  itself 
or  the  hunters  be  killed.  Mr  Bruce  relates  a 
combat  of  this  sort,  in  which  the  dam  was  ftiot  at 
the  first  by  the  hunters,  and  though  the  young 
was  so  small  as  not  to  exceed  the  size  of  an  afs,  and 
had  run  away  at  first  from  fear  ;  yet  on  seeing  its 
dam  fall,  it  returned,  and  attacked  the  hunters 
with  the  utmost  fury,  until  it  was  at  length  ihoC 
dead  by  them.  ■'■:.   -'       ■'  '  i 

.  The  height  of  the  elephant  at  the  Cape,  is  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet.  The  female  is  lefs  than  the 
aiale,   and   her  tufks  do  not    grow  to  such  a  siiO, 
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The  largest  tuiks  weigh  an  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  and  are  usually  sold  to  the  governor  of  the 
Cape,  at  the  rate  of  a  guilder  per  pound  ;  so  that  a 
man  may  earn  three  hundred  guilders  at  one  Ihot; 
a  strong  inducement  for  running  some  riik.  Tlie 
tu(k  is  the  only  part  of  th^  elephant  that  is  produc- 
tive of  profit  to  the  huntetr. 

The  eyes  of  the  elephant  are  small ;    but  they  are 
lively,    brilliant,   and  capable  of    great  exprefsion. 
His  ears  are  large,  and  much  longer  in  proportion  to 
his  body  than  those  of  the  afs  ;  they  lie  flat  0:1    the 
head,  and  are  commonly  pendulous  ;  but  he  can  raise 
and.move  them  with  great  facility,  and  frequently  uses 
them  as  a  fan  to  cool  himself.    His  hearing  likewise 
is  remarkably  fine  ;  for  he  delights  in  the  sound  of 
musical  instruments,  and  moves   in  cadence  to  the 
trumpet  and    tabor.      There  are  four   grinders  in 
each  jaw,  closely  united  together,  forming  with  the 
jaw  bone  one  hard  and  compact  body.     The  texture 
of  the  Ikin  is  uaeveu,  wrinkled,  and  knotty  ;  full  of 
deep  fifsurcs,  resembling  the  bark  of  an  old  oak  tree, 
which  run  in  all  directions   over   its  surface.     It  is 
of  a  deep  tawny  colour,   approaching  to  black ;  the 
inside    of  the  ear  is    of  a  faint  flelh  colour.      The 
legs  resemble  mafsy  columns  of  fifteen   or  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,   and  not  exceeding  four  or  five 
feet  iu  height.     The  foot  is  fhort,  and   divided^nto 
five  toes,  covered  with  the  fliin  so  as  not  be  vVble. 
To  each  toe  there  is  affixed   a  nail  or   a  hoof  of  a 
horny  substance. 

The    trunk,  or  proboscis,  is  composed  of  mem- 
braijcs,  nerves,  and  muscles }  and  is  both  an  organ 
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of  feeling    and    of  motion.     The  animal  c.u    not 
only  move  and  bend  it,  but   can  contract,  lengthen, 
.nd  turn  it  in  every  direction.     The  extremity  of 
the .  trur.k    terminates    in    a   protuberance     wh.ch 
stretches  out  in  the  form  of  a  finger   and  pof,ef.esj 
.  Rreat  degree  the   nicenefs    and   deicterity  of  that 
„,cful  member.     It  is  equally  flexible,   and  as  ca- 
pable  of  laying  hold  of  objects  as  the  fingers  of  a  man 
With    it  he   lifts   from    the  ground    the   smallest 
piece  of  money  ;  he  selects  herbs  and  Aowers.  a.d 
pTcks  them  up  one  by  one,  he  unt.e.   the  knots  of 
^  pes,  opens  and  Ihuts  ga.es,  lie.  Wuh  h.s  trunk  he 
grasp,  any  body  ..hich  it  is  applied  to  -  fi-^^;^ 
L  force  can  tear  it  from  his  gr.pe      It  .s  e.ght  f« 
long  in  an  elephant  of  fourteen  feet  h.gh.  and  five 
f«?  in    circumference  at  the   thickest  part      The 
nostrils  are    situated    a    the   extremity ;   through 
v^hich  it  draws  in  water  by  a  strong  suction    either 
for  the  purpose  of  quenching  its  thirst,  or  of  wafli- 
L    and    cooling    itself,  which  it   frequently  does 
bv  taking  a  large  quantity,  part  of  which  it  carries 
tJ^  mlth  and  drinks,  and  by  elevating  its  trunk 
.How.  the  remainder  to  run  over  every  part  of  its 
Ldv.     The   mouth  is  situated  directly  under  the 
trunk,  from  each  side  of  w^-l.h,  project  upwards, 
the  tio  large  tulks  which  are  so  valuable  on   ac- 
co^  of  the   ivory,  of  which  substance   they  en- 

tir^^  consist.  , 

R^ots,  herbs,  leaves,  and  tender  wood,  are  the  or- 
dinary food  of  the  elephant.     He  does  notjuminate. 
and  ifas  but  one  stomach  ;  thU  want  however  is  am  - 
,  ply  supplied  by  the  magnitude  and  length  of  ¥^ 
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intestines,  aivl  particuiaily  of  the  colon,  which  is 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  two  or 
three  in  diameter.  When  one  of  them  discovers  a 
plentiful  pasture,  he  calls  to  the  others,  and  invites 
them  to  partake.  As  they  require  a  great  quantity 
of  forage,  they  frequently  change  thtir  pastures,  and 
do  incredible  damage  wherever  they  stray  into  cul- 
tivated grounds*  On  these  occasions  it  is  difficult 
to  drive  tlicm  oil'.  They  go  in  herds,  nor  is  it  easy 
to  separate  them.  They  generally  act  in  concert, 
whetlier  they  attack,  march,  or  fly. 

The  ordinary  walk  of  the  elephant  is  not  quick- 
er than  that  of  a  horse  ;  but  when  puflied  he  af- 
sumes  a  kind  of  nmbling  pare,  which  in  flectnefs  is 
equal  to  a  gallop.  He  goes  forward  with  ease  ;  but 
it  is  with  f<icat  difficulty  he  turns  himself  round  ; 
und  that  not  without  taking  a  large  circuit.  It  is 
generally  in  narrow  and  hollow  places  that  the  ne- 
groes attack  him,  and  cat  oiFhis  tail,  which  they  va- 
lue above  every  other  part  of  hii  body.  He  swims 
well,  and  is  of  great  use  in  carrymg  baggage  acrofs 
large  rivers.  When  swimming  he  raises  his  long 
trunk  above  the  surface  of  tbc  water  for  the  sake 
of  respiration,  every  other  part  of  his  body  being 
below.  In  this  manner  several  of  these  animals 
swim  together,  and  steer  their  course  without  dan- 
ger of  running  foul  of  each  other. 

The  elephant  when  tamed  is  gentle,  obedient, 
and  docile  i  patient  of  labour,  and  so  attentive  to  the 
command  of  its  governor,  that  a  word  or  a  look  is 
suflUcient  to  stimulate  it  to  the  most  violent  exer- 
tions.    In  India,  where  they  were  once  employed  in 
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ocuting  condemned  criminals  j  a  taflc  which  they 
perform  with  great  dexterity.  At  the  word  of  com- 
mand  they  break  the  limb,  of  the  criminal  with 
their  trunks;  they  sometimes  trample  him  to  death, 
or  impale  him  on  their  enormous  tuiks,  just  as  they 
are  directed  by  their  more  barbarous  keeper. 

Sometimes  the  elephant  is  employed  like  the  an- 
cient gladiators  at  Rome,  to  fight  with  wild  beasts 
in  the  Arena,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  amuse- 
ment to  a  luxurious  court.     The  figure  winch  is 
prefixed  to  this  arricle  represents  a  combat  ot  this 
sort  between  an  elephant   and   two   tigers,  copied 
from  an  Indian  painting  in  the  pofsefsion  of  Gilbert 
Innes  of  Stow,  esq.  which  I  am  afsured  is  a  faithful 
and  spirited  representation  of  that  favourite  amuse- 
ment,  that    is    at    present    very    common  at   the 
courts  of  India  in  season,  of  great  rejoicing.     Iwo 
strong  tigers  arc  usually  deemed  a  match  for  an  ele- 
phant, and  the  mode  »f  attack  of  both  animals  is 
here  very  naturally  characterised. 

The  time  of  the  gestation  of  the  elephant  is  hi- 
therto but  imperfectly  known.  Aristotle  says  U 
goes  two  years  with  young ;  which  is  the  more  like- 
ly, as  the  season  of  desire,  in  the  male,  returns  but 
once  in  three  years.  The  female  produces  but  one 
young  ?it  a  time.  The  young  elephants  are  said  to 
suck  with  their  trunk,  the  teats  of  th^  female  being 
situated  between  the  fore  legs. 

The  elephant  is  thirty  years  in  arriving  at  its  full 
growth;  and  is  said  to  live,  even  in  a  state  of  cap- 
tivity, to  the  age  of  an  hundred  and  twenty,  pr  a» 
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hundred  and  thirty  years.     In  a  state  of  freedom  it 
is  supposed  to  live  much  longer. 

The  elephant  will  drink  wine,  and  is  fond  of  spi- 
rituous liquors.     By  fliewing  him  a  vefsel  filled  with 
arrack  he  is  induced  to  exert  the  greatest  efforts, 
and  perform  the  most  painful  tafks,  in  hopes  of  re- 
ceiving it  as  a  reward  of  his  labour.     To  disappoint 
him  is  dangerous,  as  he  seldom  fails  to  be  revenged. 
The  following  instance  is  given  as  a  fact,  and  de- 
serves  to   be  recorded.     An   elephant,  disappointed 
of  its  reward,  out  of  revenge  killed  his  comae  or 
governor      The  poor  man's  wife,  who  bf^heW  thef 
dreadful  scene,  took  her  two  infants  and  threw  theiri 
at  the  feet  of  the  enraged  animal,  saying,  "  Sine* 
you  have  slain  my   hufljand  take  my  life    also  as 
well  as  that  of  my  children."    The  elephant  instant- 
ly stopped,  relented,  and,  as  if  stung  with  remorse, 
took  the  eldest  boy  in  its  trunk,  placed  him  oh  its 
neck,  adopted  him  for  its  cornac,  and  would  never 
allow  any  other  person  to  mount  it. 

Many  other  facts,  equally  curious  and  interesting, 
might  be  quoted  respecting  this  singular  animal ; 
bat  those  already  cited  are  sufficient  to  Ihow  that 
ihe  elephant  is  pofsefscd  of  faculties  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  animal.  We  must  at  the  sam« 
time  admire  the  beneficent  order  of  that  dispensati- 
on, which  to  an  animal  of  such  unequalled  powers 
has  added  a  disposition  so  mild  and  tractable.  What 
ravages  might  we  not  expect  from  the  prodigious 
strength  of  the  elephant  if  conibiaed  with  the  fierce- 
nefs  and  rapacity  of  the  tiger  ! 
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Continued /torn  p.  122. 
♦  *  *  *  Q-EK-^i^Jhr  custome  is  most  perfect  whea 
it  beginneth  in  young  years. 

All  the  principia  or  seminal  germs  of  oiir  facul- 
ties, and  propensenefs  to  vertue  or  vice,  arc  contained 
in  the  infant  mind ;  and  it  is  by  edneutio^  or  the 
drawing  out  of  those  that  are  good  and  useful,  that 
man  is  perfected,  and  is  made  to  be  useful  and  hap* 

In  mere  babes  we  see  a  wonderful  desire  of  acti 
ing  and  stirring,  which  if  a  sound  state  of  body 
contiuueth,  increaseth  continually  in  what  relateth 
to  the  satisfaction  of  curiosity,  a  principle  in  out 
nature  which  with  the  power  of  reflex  contcmplati* 
on  and  comparison  of  thoughts,  sccmeth  to  be  the 
great  charter  of  tie  pre-eminence  of  man  over  the 
beasts  of  the  field. 

The  grand  canon  therefore  in  the  art  of  life,  next 
to  the  preservation  of  health,  must  be,  "  that  by 
obtaining  and  preserving  the  habits  of  industry,  tbt 
grand  evils  of  the  world  are  either  lefsened,  or  alto- 
gether evited. 

Let  this  be  dilligently  noted  by  parents  and 
others  who  have  the  ears  of  humane  offspring. 
For  late  learners  cannot  so  well  take  the  pile,  ex- 
cept it  be  in  some  minds  that  have  not  suffered 
themselves  to  fix,  but  have  kept  themselves  open  and 
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prepared  to  receive  continuaU  amendment,  which  is 

exceeding  rare. 

But  if  the  force  of  custome,  simple  and  separate, 
be  great,  the  force  of  custome,  copulate,  and  conjoyn- 
ed.    and  collegiate,    is  far  greater;    for  there  ex- 
«„ple'  teacheth,  company    comforteth.     emulation 
ouiciceneth,  glory  raiseth,  so   as  in  such  p  aces  the 
force  of  custotne  is  in  his  exaltation.     Certainly  the 
Ereat  multipUcation  of  vertues  upon  humane  nature 
resteth  upon   societies   weU   ordained  and  discipli- 
ned    For    commonwealths  and  good   governments 
doe  nouriQi  vertue  grown,  but  doe  not  much  mend 
the  seeds.     But   the  miserie  is.  that  the    most  ef- 
fectual! means  are  now  applied  to  the  end  least  to 

be  dkired.  .V    .    '      . 

No^v  this  second  rule  of  our  art  of  life  is  to  be 
applied,  as  in  the  art  of  a  cunning  hufbandman  or 
horticulturist  in  fostering  the  seeds  of  useful  mdus- 
try.  and  eradicating  the  filthy  weeds  of  idlenefs. 

Most  part  of  men  are  early  placed  in  the  tram- 
«els  of  a  trade  or   busineft,  so  that  they  need  not 
to  Krope  about  for  a  choice  of  daily  function,  yet 
there  are  daily  and  continuaU  allurements  to   idle- 
nefs. so  that  it  behoves  a  man  to  stand  like  a  watch- 
fal  sentry  against  this  dangeroui  enemy.     Vacant 
hours  employed    in  the  pursuit  of  some  pleasing 
study  that  is  somehow  connected  with  excelUncy  tn 
Bis  particular  pro/e/sion,  is  what  was  greatly  recom- 
mended by  Erasmus,  and  is  good  for  men   that  are 
able  to  reach  it. 

Innocent  recreations  of  archery  or  the  like,  that 
ehear   the  spirits  without  hurting  the  mmd,  and 
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that  strengthen  the  bodie,  are  fitter  for  men  ot  low 
degree  ;  and  in  all  cases  it  is  good  to  provide  reme- 
dies against  the  irritating  occurrences  of  mutable 

fortune.  ' 

Some  men's  fortunes  indeed  are  hke  Homer  s 
verses,  that  hare  a  slide  and  easinefs  more  than  o- 
thers,  but  all  ought  to  provide  against  that  which 
is  the  usual  lot  of  humanity. 

The  best  sailors  are  made  on  the  rockiest  ihores. 
and  the  faculties  of  men  are  best  improved  by  fre- 
quent danger.  , 

The  fox  hath  become  the  most  cunnmg  of  a- 
nimals  as  being  continually  exposed  to  the  greatest 
number  of  enemies. 

Let  a  man  therefore  dilligently  pertect  himselE 
in  this  grand   part  of  the  art  of  life,  adding  daily 
to  the  strength  of  his  industrious  habits. 
In  this  also  hee  will  fmd  vertue,  as  in  other  cases. 

its  own  reward. 

For  it  is  in  the  dislocation  of  the  powers  of  the 
understanding  and  imagination,  that  mental  misery 
consisteth,  and  man  is  always  happy  when  the  spi- 
rits have  an  easy  flow,  and  when  hee  is  m  pursuit 
of  something  pleasing  which  hee  thinketh  hee  may 

^'^Now  a  man  in  that  state  is  not  only  easy  and  hap- 
py  in  himself,  but  he  i.  agreeable  also  to  others,  and 
particularly  to  his  family  and  companions;  tor  he 
will  not  be  exposed  to  lie  heavy  upon  the  enjoy- 
ments  of  other  men,  or  meddle  injuriously  with 
their  particulars.        -^-^      la  *;>^.i.  *v 
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When  hee  cometh   to  his  own  fireside,  l.e  will  b? 

u,  goad  humour  with  his    wife  and  his  family,  tspe^ 

6ally  if  they  art  aho  busy  in  thek  own  respective  st. 

tuations, 

Hee  will  c?st  a  cheerful  look  around  him  where- 
soever hee  goeth,  and  bee  kind  tp  his  fellows,  be- 
cause h^e  is  at  peace  with  himself.  About  a  good 
man  in  such  a  state  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  content- 
ment and  cheerfalnefs  that  is  the  sweetest  air  a  man 
can  desire  to  breathe  in  ;  and  women  will  delight  t» 
him,  for  hee  may  give  them  pleasure  without 
Uouble  or  contradiction,  and  hee  will  say  pleasing 
things  to  thpm,  which  charmeth  and  holdeth  all  the 
daughters  of  Eva. 

*  ♦  •  *  Although  their  thoughts  may  seem  too 
severe  who  think  that  few  ill  natured  men  goe  to 
Heaven  }  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  good  na- 
tured  persons  are  best  founded  for  that  place  ;  espe- 
cially as  it  is  certainly  a  very  mistaken  conceit  that 
we  {hall  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  mansions  of  eter- 
nity with  the  social  vertues,  since  Heaven  is  es- 
prefsly  called  the  city  of  God.  '     < 

Now  a  city  pre-eminently  exprefscs  what  is  So- 
cial. 

But  whatever  succefs  they  may  have  as  to  Hea- 
ven, they  are  the  acceptable  men  on  earth ;  and  hap- 
py is  h?e  who  hath  his  quiver   full  of  them  for  his 

friends. 

These  arc  not  the  dens  wherein  falsehood  lurks, 
and  hypocrisy  hides  its  head  ;  wherein  frowardnefe 
makes  its  nest,  or  where  malice,  hard  heartednefs, 
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and  opprefsion  love  to  dwell ;  but  such  as  carry  their 
hearts  in  their  countenances,  and  need  not  be 
scrutiniied,  who  make  not  only  the  best  friends, 
but  the  most  generous  enemies. 

Of  the  Roman  emperors  and  other  potentates,  the 
best  were  tht  busitst  and  best  natured  i  wi'nefs 
Trajan,  Titus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  those  pretious 
clohims  of  the  earth,  whose  number  is  so  small  th^t 
they  might  be  all  written  in  the  posey  of  a  gold 
f  iog- 

I  remember  to  have  been  present  at  the  last  ad- 
vices and  inJMtifCtioiM  given  by  »  wise  and  honour- 
able man  to  his  son  and  heir,  then  just  entering  iotu 
the  tempestuous  conflict<  of  life,  and  they  made  u^. 
pon  my  mind  so  deep  an  imprefsiun,  that  I  fliall 
endeavour  to  set  tbem  down  in  this  place. 

The  wife,  the  family,  and  servants  of  the  good 
old  man  being  present,  he  raised  himself  i^p  upoa 
his  death  bed,  and  he  spake  thus,  with  clear  t^it 
feeble  accents  : 

Advice  of  4  father  to  hit  *on. 

*•  My  son,  I  have  trained  thee  up  in  the  habit;s 
of  industry  and  vertue.  Contioue  to  live  happy 
ia  the  eli^ium  of  a  vertuously  composed  mind  >  And 
let  intellectual  contentments  still  hold  the  first  plaqe 
over  those  that  are  sensual. 

"  Keep  a  tight  reiji  upon  the  wild  horses  of  Plato, 
that  they  may  not  carry  you  aside  from  your  celes^ 
tial  journey  :>— thus  much  to  thee  as  a  schoJar.  But 
now,  as  unto  a  poor  fajlihle  creature,  }  lai^t  tell 
thee,  (with  the  desire  of  edifying  all  here  present 
as  well   as   thyself,)  th^it   withww  being  constantly 
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employed,  it  is  hard,  if  not  impofsible,  to  be  wor- 

*  ^'  Make  amusements  your  recreations,  or  intermif- 
sive  relaxations,  and  not  your  life  and  profefsion. 
Tranquillity  is  better  than  jollity,  and  to  avoid  and 
appease  pain  is  better  than  to  invent  new  pleasure. 

"  Our  hard  entrance  into  the  world,  our  miserable 
BoinK  out  of  it,  our  sicknefses,  disturbances,  and 
Jad  rencounters  in  it,  doe  all  clamourously  tell  us 
wee  come  not  into  the  world,  to  run  a  race  of  de- 
liRht,  but  to  perform  the  sober  acts  and  serious 
purposes  of  man  and  citizen,  which  to  omit  were 
foully  to  miscarry  in  the  advantage  of  humanity, 
and  to  play  away  the  noble  stake  of  life  which  can 
never  be  renewed. 

"  Standing  upon  the  narrow  isthmus  of  life  look 
forward  to  the  boundlcfe  ocean  of  eternity,  and  re- 
member, tl.at  "  non  mutant  anmos  qui  trans  mart 
currunt  ;"  that  is,  as  the  tree  falls  si,e  fball  it  lye. 
Think  not  that  it  bee   pofsible  for  a  refined  spiri- 
tual nature  to  bee  extinct  by  the  difsolution  of  the 
body  which  it  animated.     That  which  is  thus  once 
alive,    will  in  some  way  be  always,  except  it  der, 
troyetb  itself;  and  let  me  warn  thee,  that  by  plung- 
ing the  celestial  matter,  as  it  may  be  figured,  of  the 
soul,  in  the  grofsnef.  of  sensuality,  it  may  he  final y 
and  utterly  destroyed,  or   become    a  vefsel  (as  the 
apostle  sayeth,)  fitted  for  destruction. 

»  Confirm  thyself  therefore  my  son,  and  may  all 
hercpresent  confirm  themselves  in  thehabits  oimdus, 
try  and  benevolence,  and  by  studying  the  true  art  of 
//,,  prepare  themselves  for  a  peaceful  and  happy 
departure  I"    ^.    ,.^.  ;  ■  .   ,  .     :, 
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.^*»f.:if>»r ,         ON  REVENUE  LAWS. 

t^^ts.nd**  ,*t  Continued  from  p.  ^i^. 
XiAVlWG  already,  I  am  afraid,  availed  myself  too 
freely  of  the  indulgence  of  the  Editor  of  the  Bee,  in 
laying  before  the  public  a  series  of  efsays,  which, 
though  on  an  important  subject,  are  very  uninteresting 
to  many  readers,  I  (hall  now  only  beg  permifsion  to 
conclude  my  observations,  by  pointing  out  the  man- 
ner in  which  high  excise  duties  on  articles  of  home 
manufacture  occasion  that  great  opprefsion  of  which 
the  people  so  universally  complain. 

It  is  not  by  the  amount  of  the  money  paid,  that 
taxes  can,  in  a  nation  so  wealthy  as  this,  produce 
any  material  hardfliip  j  because  it  ultimately  comes 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the 
country  ;  and  the  labouring  people  receive  wages  in 
proportion  to  the  prices  of  the  articles  necefsarily 
consumed  by  them,  which  are  afifected  by  the  taxes. 
But  the  evils  that  arise  in  society  from  high  taxes 
arc  occasioned  by  their  being  injudiciously  laid  oil  j 
and  the  numtrous  fiscal  regulations  that  become 
necefsary  for  levying  them. 

We  have  examined,  in  my  last  efsay,  p.  91,  ^ome 
of  the  hardfliips  that  accrue  to  traders  in  conse- 
quence of  the  necefsary  regulations  for  the 
prevention  of  smuggling  in  cases  of  high  duties 
being  imposed.  Hardfliips  of  the  same  nature, 
als  the  reader  will  readily  perceive,  are  felt  by 
manufacturers  in  a  much   stronger    degree;    their 
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smuggling  ;  in  which  we  Hiall  suppose  one  of  them  at 
length  succeeds  so  far  us  to  be  able  to  manufacture 
one-tenth  part  of  his  starch  free  of  duty,  by  which 
he  draws  ten  ptr  cent,  more  profit  than  his  neighbour 
and  rival.  Having  come  thus  far,  he  findi  that  if  he 
reduces  his  price  Ave  per  (tut.  he  may  sell  three 
times  ns  much  starch  as  he  would  do  at  the  old 
price  ;  his  neighbour  not  being  able,  for  want  of 
smuggling,  to  hold  forth  such  good  terms  to  the 
public  :  He  docs  so.  The  other  is  obliged  to  reduce 
his  price  also,  as  he  would  otherwise  meet  with 
no  customers,  and  be  obliged  to  give  up  businefs ; 
by  which  means  he  carries  on  a  losing  manufacture 
for  a  year,  endeavouring  all  that  time,  by  cheating 
the  crown,  to  re-estiblifh  his  former  profits.  At 
length  he  also  finds  01 1  a  method  of  smuggling,  by 
which  he  is  enabled  toir.ake  his  goods  twenty ^rr  cent, 
cheaper  than  formerly  ;  he  immediately  reduces  his 
pric  still  farther,  anc  the  one  who  first  succeeded 
in  the  enterprize  is  now  in  the  same  situation  as  he 
had  put  his  neighbour  by  his  avaricious  conduct. 
Whilst  things  are  going  o.i  in  this  manntr,  the  price 
in  general  being  reduced  below  what  manufacturers 
in  another  part  of  the  country,  where  the  opportu- 
nities of  smuggling  are  perhaps  not  so  favourable, 
can  afford  to  compete  with,  they  are  obliged  to 
give  up  thcic  businefs,  and  throw  their  industrious 
workmen  heJplefs  and  unemployed  into  the  world ; 
whilst  they  themselves,  if  not  already  ruined  by  si 
fruitlefs  competition  with  their  smuggling  brethren, 
must  turn  their  capitals  and  their  attention  into 
ioine  other  line  oi  employment,  in  which  tht?y  are 
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not  so  well  versed  as  ia  their  former  once  thriving 
businefs  i  and  the  consequence  i»  ofte»  great  lof», 
bankruptcy,  and  ruin. 

To  return  to  the  two  competitors  m  smugglmg  : 
They  find  that  by  being  each  of  them  occasionally 
undersold,  their  profits  are  on  the  whole-  much  re- 
duccd,-perh.ps  entirely  so  ;   and  in  place  of  them 
lofs  appears  on  their  books.     They  have  been  fre- 
quently each   of  them  detected  by  the  revenue  offi- 
cers  in  their  illicit  practices,  and  fmed  in  great  sums  : 
Their  capital  is  thus  reduced  :  Their  families,  which 
were  at  the  beginning  accustomed  to  live  in  luxury, 
and  their  children  educated  with  the  lofty  expecta- 
tion  of  wealth,  in  consequence  of  the  dazzling  pros- 
pect  of  great  gains  from  their  extended  trade,  arc 
now    as  expensive   as   ever.     They  find  themselves 
burdened  with  a  great  stock  of  utensils,  which  have 
been  increased  and  alt*-red  on  every  favourable  flue 
tuation  of  the  state  of  their  trade.     In  this  situation 
they  know  not  how  to  turn  themselves :   their  credit 
is  good  ;  they  see  an  evident  downfal  in  the  world 
if  they  give  up  businefs  ;  and  they  look  with  a  blind 
fancifulnefs  on  the  pofsibility  of  things  altering  for 
the  better,— continue  their   businefs,— continue   to 
lose,— are  brought  into  embarrafsments, — come  at 
last  to  an  ignominious  bankruptcy,  and  linger  out 
'     the  remainder  of  their  days  in  miserable  poverty  and 
reproach. 

Every  person  who  has  resided  in  Scotland  of  late, 
and  been  attentive  to  matters  of  that  sort,  must  be 
sensible  of  the  truth  of  the  picture  I  have  drawn } 
but  I  believe  few  attribute  the  fatal  effects  to  the  real 
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cause,  smuggling ;  nnd  as  long  as  the  high  duties  at 
present  payable  on  many  articles  remain,  that  perni- 
cious smuggling  will  continue  in  spight  of  all  the 
regnlttfions,  opprefsive  or  otherwise,  that  can  be 
made. 

For  a  farther  illustration  of  this  subject,  and  its 
npplication  to  brewery,  I  refer  the  curious  reader 
to  a  pamphlet  publiftied  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year 
1791,  of  which  a  review  is  given  in  the  Bee,  vol.  iv. 
p.i  83.  It  contains  not  only  a  view  of  the  bad  tenden- 
cy of  the  high  taxes,  but  also  of  the  bad  management 
of  many  of  the  officers  of  the  revenue  ;  and  I  have 
not  heard  of  any  of  the  facts  therein  stated  having 
been  contradicted  either  in  public  or  private,  though 
I  believe  their  publication  has  had  the  effect  of  pro- 
ducing a  considerable  improvement  in  the  execution 
of  that  branch  of  the  revenue  laws.  But  no  radical 
improvement  in  this  respect  can  ever  be  made,  until 
our  legislators  fhall  be  fully  convinced  of  the  cruelty 
and  impolicy  of  loading  any  branch  of  manufacture 
with  exorbitant  duties,  so  as  to  abandon  entirely 
that  pernicicu'  system  of  legislation,  wliich  has  but 
too  long  prevailed  in  this  country,— the  only  -real 
grievance  that  I  can  see  the  industrious  people  have 
reason  to  complain  of.  A  reform  in  this  respect 
would  be  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  effects, 
and  would  reflect  mi'.ch  honour  on  the  minister  who 
fhould  first  patronise  It.  On  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject I  could  extetid  my  observations  to  «  great  length, 
but  having  already  experienced  a  great  ihare  of  in- 
dulgence from  you  I  must  not  farther  transgrefs. 
Liitbf  January  1 7 93.  Trader  Pouticai,. 
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THE  MISANTHROPE.  ,,    ... 

Though  a  man  of  sense,  and  a  man  of  '^^^^^J^''^ 
seemL  contradiction,  yet  by  a  certain  mod.ficatxon 
seeming  j  c„,«p  collateral  circumstances, 

.»fthedrspo.it.on,  '^"'^ --«/°"^^;;^  j^,^  ,i,e  true 
such  characters  really  exist.      Ihese  lo  m 
misanthrope.     The  misanthrope  is  or^^^'^, 
character.     He  fancies  h.mself  to  P^^^^^^^ 
tions  which  nobody  else  can   perceive.     He  tlunk. 
he  deserves  esteem  for  these  qualifications,   and  bu 
tery  f  w  respect  him.     At  his  first  setting  out  m  the 
Wd;  his  conceit  and  vanity  procure  him  enemie. 
I  he  advances,  he  grows  sour  f  -"^  J'^, 
gloomy  side  of  things  is  always  the  first  to  pre  ent 
Lelf  ;  and  he  is  troubled  with  dubiety  and    anxiety 
e;cnts  are  over.     Mankind  soon  perceive  hi. 

^-^r^trttTtL^i^Ltl^nl^^iin: 

other  hand  detests  the   race,   iiv«  .^,     , 

dies  unlamented. 


READING  MEMORANDUMS. 
A  MEAK  and  sordid  soul  will  produce  mean  actions, 
boLh  it  animates  the   person  of  a    prince;  and  a 
iTeaf  mind  will  scorn  either  afsun^,  or  cnns^n,. 
the  agh  it  inhabit  t]:e  body  of  a  scuUioa.       ^„,^_ 

AmoHR  rhe  uncerTailtTT  of  the  human  state,  we 
are  Zmed  to  number  the  in.tabiUty  of  fneud- 
{hip:  ::'  ,.  •■-  .-.."S  .-yr.'  ■    ■■     •'-"•■• 
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April 

SoMtur  acrh  hyem  grata  -vice  -veris  et  Fa-vom  : 

Trahurtquc  iictai  macbmif  carinas  ; 

Ac  nc^ucjam  ,tah.:U  gaudu  fcus,aut  aram  '^'"  5 

Nee  prata  canh  albicant  fruims.  rnijKii.»- 

■T«"ow  blooming  April's  come  in  lovely  hue, 

And  hoary  winter's  now  speijt  aU  his  »re,  «  ^. 

Save  that  at  ev'nhe  sometimes  dotirencw 
■      Th'  unequal  fight,  and  lights  the  vaulted  fire. 

With  ice,  the  piercing  blast,  and  howling  storm, 

Thi  wintry  pastimes  now  a-vay  ate  fled ; 
Away  those  che4uer'd  scenes  which  once  did  form 

The  joy  of  yo'ith,  tho'  mix'd  with  latent  drsad. 

Th' accumula'.ing  snowballs  now  110  more  .  -,      . 

Along  the  hoary  ground  by  youth  are  roll  A ; 
-  Nor  is  tie  schoolboy  seen  as  oit  betore,  :  •     , 

To  whip  his  whirling  top  with  fingers  cold. 

No  person  now  the  curling  stone  does  threw, 
Nor  du  hoy«  glide  along  the  gli''sy  plain ; 

No  nimble  scaters  drawn  up  m  a  row. 

Their  Ikill  exerl,  Diouts  of  applause  to  gain. 

'    Theriverswell'd  with  copious  rills,  does  flow        *.  ■; 

With  force  impetuous  thro'  the  chequer'd  vale ;  ^. 
Nor  are  it's  sides  pent  in  with  ice  and  snow, 

Nor  doF". . .  murmur  in  its  frozen  cell.  ,  , 

Pleas'd  nature  now  her  frowns  aside  does  lay. 
And  o'er  her  face  afsumes  a  wreathed  smile  { 

Ev'n  at  this  time,  how  pleasant  'tis  to  str.i  _ 
Along  the  fields,  clad  in  their  humble  ttUe. 

Already  do  the  trees  their  leaves  expand, 

The  birds  chear  with  their  notes  the  e^rly  dawn; 
And  nature's  carpet,  Ihortly  wiU  demanf' 
The  gentle  foot,  spread  out  upon  the  lawn. 

Now  is  the  time  for  him  who  loves  to  muse. 

Abroad  to  wander  in  the  sunny  vale-. 
While  yet  the  springing  herbs  do  s  p  the  dnvs. 

And  birds  with  matin  song  delight  the  dale. 

;  ^L.  xiv.  SB  t 
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There  let  liim  stray,  indulging  serious  thought,  •   ,;^»f 

And  let  him,  when  in  nature's  book  he  reads. 
Think  on  the  winter  drear  that's  with  death  brought, 

And  on  the  spr.ng  eternal  that  succeeds. 

Ba.hcfEnuk,  Proteus. 

Jilanh  29.   1793. 
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Anacreontic. 
For  the  Bet. 
I  FAIN  would  Strike  a  louder  string, 
Ot  arms  and  martial  feats  would  sing ; 
How  Wolfsubc'ued  the  Gallic  pride. 
And  like  the  conqu'ring  Theban  died. 
How  foremost  in  the  ranks  ot  war. 
The  sword  of  Scotland  flatn'd  afar ; 
Dealt  wild  destruction  to  the  foe. 
And  laid  the  howlinf  Indian  low  : 
From  Pindus',  from  Casta  ia's  streams, 
Deep  read  in  fo  "-s,  ?•      '     inM  '"  names ; 
1  bid  the  muse  a"50    ■     '  ', 

And  build  thee       s:>'i.^g  Mime; 

But  forms  and  louj^-  ii:'.ni*d  words  are  vam, 

Harfli  and  uncouth  the  stubborn  strain ; 

But  when  I  sing  the  pow'r  of  love. 

Soft  melody  delights  the  grove  ; 

Fragrant  blooming  flow'is  arise, 

Breathing  incense  to  the  (kies ; 

Soft  as  evening  zephyrs  blow, 

The  ambling  easy  numbers  flow ; 

And  by  this  proof  convinc'd  I  see, 

O  love  I  have  no  rause  but  thee '. 


O-fi    ht>Uf«'     ^•■■*i 


Sonnet. 
For  the  Bit.  .       .'v 

As  tie  who  wand'ring  o'er  the  dreary  waste 
Of  parch'd  Arabia's  wide  extended  plains, 

At  the  black  clouds  that  bode  the  coring  blast, 
Appal'd,  feels  sudden  horror  frceyo  1  's  vjms. 

Should  he,  perchance,  descry  soip.   !•  v  t.itr  isle. 


airong, 

»  rtile, 

id   mg. 
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Where  all  is  peace  the  howl! 
Hies  him  where  painted  landscap  -  -  . 

List'ning  with  rapture  to  is     ■■•^•^'^ 
Such  is  thy  voico,  C  friendftiip  '.  10  ..1^     ^u' 

Who  long  has  wandcr'd  in  affliction';  \   iv. 
Wlio,  while  misfortune's  clouds  around  him  ;,,i!, 

Has  watch'd  in  vain  sweet  pleasure's  tardy  ray ; 
Thy  heavenly  voice  can  ev'ry  charm  restore, 
Di-pcU  misfortune's  rlooin,  and  bids  him  sigh  no  more 
'         '       ,     .  AscANius  Altir 
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Origin  of  the  Priory  of  the  Two  Lovers. 

In  the  twelfth  century  lived  one  of  those  titled  barbarians 
who  prided  themselves  in  that  prerogative   of  impunity 
which  was  one   of  the  characteristics  of  the  feudal  go- 
vernment, and  which  was  indeed  quite  worthy  of  such  ii 
5:ystem.     The  sole  delight   of  this   haughty  baron  seemed 
to  be  in  frequent  and  capricious  displays  of  savage  des- 
potism.    He  was  continually  conceiving  the   most  absurd 
ideas    of  amusement ;    and  his   gothic    imagination  ever 
selected  that  which  bordered  most  on  the  ferociousnefs  of 
credulity.     To  a  brutal  rage  for  singularity,  like  this,  we 
may  doubtlefs  trace  the   origin  of  those  whimsical  services 
that  were  appendant  to  our  ancient  fiefs,  and  which  the 
enlightened  legislatures  of  modern  times  ought  universally 
to  eradicate.  .......... 

Our  baron  was  happy  in  all  those  extravagant  freaks  in 
-which  high  birth  and  unbounded  riches  could  enable  him 
to  indulge.  An  only  daughter  he  had,  named  Genevieve, 
•whom  the  chronicles  of  those  times  have  handed  down 
to  us  as  a  paragon  of  beauty.  It  may  be  imagined,  in 
course,  that  a  crowd  of  rivals  contended  for  the  honour 
and  happinefs  of  her  hand.  Nor  can  we  suppose  the  pcer- 
lefs  Genevieve  herself  unsusceptible  of  the  tender  pafsion. 
Baldwin,  a  young  chevalier  in  the  neighbourhood,  had 
certainly  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  Amiable  he  was,  and 
amiable  did  he  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  charming 
maid. 

Ardent  and  reciprocal  was  the  pafsion  they  chcrifhcd. 
His,  however,  the  young  chevalier  studiously  concealed 
from  every  eye.  His  patrimony  was  too  slender  to  en- 
courage aspiring  hopes,  and  in  conjugal  alliances  does  in. 
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tcrest  too  often  preside  with  fatal  sway—Through  no 
other  medium  did  the  father  of  Genevieve  view  her  lover. 
To  a  thousand  exalted  qualities,  the  liberal  gifts  of  nature, 
he  was  totally  insensible. 

Baldwin  was  convinced  then,  that  he  never  could  be 
the  hulband  of  the  beautiful  Genevieve.  But  does  love 
ever  reason  ?  He  listens— he  attends  only  to  the  tender 
sentiment,  and  no  obstacle  does  that  sentiment  perceive. 
Has  love  then  sufficient  resources  in  himself  ?— Every 
day  the  tcndernefs  of  the  two  lovers  increased  5  and  in- 
creasing  it  seemed  to  become  irresistible. 

The  baron  is  not  Ions  unacquainted  with  their  mutual 
pafsion.       He   surprises   the    young    chevalier    w«th   hi5 
daughter.     He  could  perc(  ive  the  ingenuous  franknefs  ot 
modesty  in  the  one,  with  ardour  and  inexprefsible  extacy 
in  the  other.     In  the   first  suggestions  of  fury,  he  would 
have  sacrificed  Baldwin  to  immediate  vengeance.     Gene- 
vieve throws  herself  at  her  father's  feet  ;  d^e  bedews  them 
with  her  tears ;  '«  I  will  not  survive  him !   (cries  the  beau- 
teous  maid  :)  save  him,  my  father  hurt  him  not,-  or  I  die 
with  him-I  periQi  on  the  spot  '."-The  old  baron  was  not 
unaffected  by  her  tears ;  yet  still  his  savage  temper  had 
the  ascendant.     Pointing  to  a  hill  near  his  castle,   '  Young 
man,    (said    he,)  you    have  been    presuniptuous    enough 
to  think  one  moment  of  my  daughter.     Neverthelefs  fhe 
(hall  be  your  wife,  if  you  will  carry  her,  without  stoppmg, 
to  the  top  of  yonder  hill  5  but  the  least  repose  (hall  cost 
YOU  the  prize."— The  chevalier  does  not  suffer  him  to 
fini(h.     He  flies  to  his  mistrefs,  takes  her  in    his  arms, 
and  runs   towards  the  hill,   exclaiming,  "You    (hall  be 
mine'  you  Jha/l  be   mine  !"-A  crowd  of  vafsals  afs.stcd 
at  a  scene  that  was  at  once  so  barbarous  and  so  singu- 
lar, '  V  .'    ■  ■  ,  ■   ,■     '  ''^ 
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Love  has  very  justly  been  painted  with  a  bandage  over 
his  eyes.  Baldwin,  in  the  excefsive  ardour  of  his  paf- 
sion  had  not  perceived  the  extreme  difficulty  of  his  un- 
dertaking.    H.s  eye5,-bis  whole  sonl    was  fixed  upon 

Genevieve.  •  -r      r      , 

He  ascended  the  hill  with  inconceivable  swiftncfs ;  he 
had  wings  •,  he  felt  the  hcMt  of  his  mi.trefs  palpitate  against 
his  own.  "  I  tremble,  my  dear  friend  !  (said  Qie,)  you 
will  not  reach,  you  will  not  reach  the  top  j moderate 

your  impetuosity."  ,      ,,    r-         ■       , 

"  Fear  nothing  ,fear  nothing,  my  adorable  Genevieve  . 

You  know  not  the  power  of  love.     I  could  reach,  I  could 

gain  the  (kies  !"  /    ,. .  r      u         • 

The  whole  afsembly  utter  vows  to  heaven  for  the  ami- 
able pair.  In  a  thousand  ways  they  exprefs  their  en- 
couraging approbation.  But  the  lover's  strength  begins 
to  fail-he  perceives  it  himself.  "  My  dear,  dear 
Genevieve  !  speak  to  me  ;  repeat  to  me,  repeat  that  you 
love  me.  Fix  your  eyes  on  mine,-yes  !  1  (hall  feel  more 
than   mortal    powers-you   revive    me-you    strengthen 

me  again."  ,  t-       , 

Nature,  however,  abandons  him.     Love  is  now  his  only 

support,  and   what   cannot   love   atchieve  ?  Baldwm  now 

looks  toward  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  measures  U  with 

his  eyes,  which  he  had  not  done  before. 

"Ah!  is  it  not  very   high?"  said   his  (terrified  mis- 

fefs.  1   •   ,1  ' ' 

"  I  Hiall  reach  it— I  Jha//  reach  it. 

How  justly  has  it  been  observed  that  love  is  capable 
of  performing  miracles!  Baldwin,  indeed,  wp.s  no  longer 
a  man  It  was  the  genius  of  love  that  aiumuhtd  over 
insurmountable  obstacles.  The  cries  of  the  spectators  re- 
sounded on  every  side.  They  tren.ble,!,  they  mounted, 
they  panted  with  the  ^oung  chevalier,  who  was  now  intent  y 
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regarding  the   summit,   as  the  period  of  his  efforts.     The 
admiring   multitude    did   not   fail  to    observe   all  his  mo 
tions.    They  saw  every  member  working,  struRjrling,  van- 
quifhing  fatigue.     Genevieve,  the  beauteous  Genevieve  I 
was  weeping. 

At  length,  the  happy  chevalier  gains  tV  ght.  He 
instantly  sinks  with  his  precious  burdet-  ji.  the  earth, 
■which  he  seems  to  embrace  as  the  monument  of  kis  vic- 
tory. A  man  of  letters  would  here  mention  Cxsar,  who 
embraced  the  earth  in  like  manner  •,  "  and  for  an  object 
of  far  lefs  consequence,"  would  add  some  enamoured  lo- 
•ver.  Acclamations  of  joy  arise,  "  Baldwin  is  victor- 
Baldwin  has  gained  the  prize  !"  "  My  friend,  my  be- 
loved !  (exclaims  Genevieve,)  will  now  be  my  hus- 
band."  Slic  threw  herself  on  his  bosom— (he  laviflies 
the  most  tender  exprefsions  •,  her  lover  answers  not— 
his  eyes  are  closed— he  is  motionlefs  :  "  Oh !  heavens '. 
(i:ri»:i  Genevieve,)  "  he  is  dead— Baldwin,  my  Baldwin  is 

dead!"  .         »A 

The  young  conqueror  had  sunk  under  his  fatigue. 
«'  He  is  dead,  he  his  dead  1"  mournfully  pafsed  from 
mouth  to  mouth.  Consternation  is  visible  in  every 
countenance.     The  eyes,  the  looks  of  all  are  fixed  on  the 

fatal  summit. 

Genevieve,  weeping,  prefses  her  lover  to  her  bosom ; 
flic  strives  to  recall  him  to  life.  Her  kifses,  her  tears  re- 
vive the  chevalier  ;  he  opens  an  almost  lifelefs  eye  :  with 
a  faulteiing  voice  he  can  only  utter,  "  I  die.  Gene- 
vieve.— Let  them  give  me  at  least  the  name  of  thy  hus- 
band on  my  tomb  •,  the  sweet  idea  consoles  me  j  Oh  !  my 
only  love,  receive  my  last  sigh." 

The  spectators,  who  did  not  a  moment  lose  sight  of 
Cicnevieve,  had  been  restored  with  her  to  hope.  They 
tad  easily  uwlerstooa  that  Baldwin  had  revived.     They 
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now  as  easily  perceived  that  it  was  only  a  rajiid  fl»(h  ot 
hope.  They  were  convinced  of  it  by  the  dieadful  Ihriek 
with  which  Genevieve  again  uttered,  "  He  is  dead,  he  is 
dead  !"  In  a  moment,  they  saw  her  sink  on  her  lover'* 
corpse. 

The  inhuman  baron  is  now  agitated  by  all  the  terror 
of  paternal  love.  He  flies  to  the  hill.  The  crowd  has- 
tily follow  him.  They  gain  the  summit.  They  find 
Genevieve,  with  her  two  stiffened  arms,  embracing  the  un- 
fortunate Baldwin.  In  vain  would  her  wretched  father 
revive  her. — Genevieve,  Genevieve  herself  was  now  no 
more.  , 

All  the  people  loaded  with  reproaches  the  barbarian, 
who  in  vain  prefsed  his  daughter  to  his  bosom.  They 
raise  the  two  bodies,  they  place  them  weeping,  in  the  cof- 
fin. Piety  did  not  fail  to  consecrate  the  sentiments  of 
nature  and  compafsion.  A  chapel  was  built  on  the  fatal 
spot ;  and  the  father,  desiring  in  some  measure  to  expiate 
his  fault,  erected  a  tomb,  in  which  he  ordered  that  those 
whom  he  would  have  separated  in  life,  iliould  be  unl- 
ttd  in  death. — This  place,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
has  eve.  since  been  called  by  a  name  that  will  perpe- 
tuate their  melancholy  story.  "  The  priory  of  the  two 
lovers." 

Unfeeling  fathers,  henceforth  learn  to  know,  ,     " 
The  5;ni  effects  whicli  from  your  folly  flow  ; 

Let  this  sad  tale  your  gothic  souls  reclaim,  -    .»• 

And  turn  your  thoughts  to  virtue  and  to  fame.  ,  ; 
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Upon  tlie  dollars,  slivers,  and  doits,  coined  at  Dordrecht 
in  Hulland,  is  the  figure  of  a  milk  maid  sitting  under  her 
cow,  which  figure  is  also  exhibited  in  relievo  on  the  wa- 
ter gate.      The  occasioQ  was  as  follows ;  In  the  noble 
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*     1.  of  XU    Vmted  Provinces  for  the.r  l.bcucs,  the 
struggle  oF  the    umic 
S,>anuvds  detached  a  body  of  fo  ce.    .om  ^^^ 

U  the  view  of  «-P-;;«jJ^; r  vic-.nuy,  percei- 
«aics  belonging  to  a  r.ch  famer    n  /^^„^^.^i,j 

^'''  "  fr;;e?The  ha  Fe^^nce  of  .Ind  to  pu. 
under  the  hedges.  ^*^7  "7/  ,,„„tom5  of  alarm. 
,,.  their  occupation   -^;";,  ^^J  JC h  ^  .hat  thty 

'^cdr  memory  of  th.s  event  as  above  ment.oned. 

,v  .   Flinch  and  Spaniards  in  Flan- 
In  a  ..r  between   ^J-   J-^^J  ^      ^  ,,,1  „f,cer,  and 
ders,  a  .o.dier  betng  jU  trea  ed   by      g  ^^^  ^^ 

..  .truck  several  times  wtth  a  cne,  «  d^.^^^    J^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

cerftould  soon  r-pent  "^  ;^-  j  the  trenches  to 

«n.e  officer  comm.^.on  d  the  colon.^^^  ^   ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

send  him  out  a  bold   f«"°*-   ^  yhe  soldier  men- 

undertake  a  dangerous  P-^^J  7;^;/;,,  him  thirty 

tioned  offered  h.s  "-^^^f  J:'"',ith  succefs.     The 
of  his  comrades,  performed    he  J^  ^^  ,^^,^^, 

officer  highly  comrnended  h.m.  and  g  ^.^_ 

piuoles.  the  reward   promised      J^^J^^^;,,,   ,fl,„r 

""*^  '  ^  tl  r^u  that  you  would  repent  it."     The  of- 
ago,  and  I  to W  you  that  y  ^^^  ^^^j.^^,^ 

very  day. 

certain  seasons,  and  in  certain  "ahus  o    d     j  ^^^^^^  ^.j, 

while  fcin,  when  It  setmsUUcK. 
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LUCUBRATIONS  OF  TIMOTHY  HAIRBRAIN. 

Newt  from  the  kingdom  of  Utopia. 
W^ELLMr  Printer,  being  just  returned  from  one  of 
those  excursions  which  is  mj  greatest  solace  in  this 
life,  I  make  haste  to  pay  my  respects  to  your  Edi- 
torial Worfhip,  and  hope  you  will  welcome  me  to 
my  native  place  again  :  for  I  can  afsure  you,  that 
in  all  my  travels,  the  benefitting  this  little  spot  of 
ours  is  the  ultimate  object  of  my  wifties. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  give  you  a  detail  of  the 
observations  I  have  made,  and  tiie  opinioni  I  have 
formed  in  the  course  of  these  my  peregrinations,  it  is 
fit  I  Ihoiild  give  you  some  account  of  the  way  in 
which  I  hare  been  enabled  to  pcrfor. n  such  exten- 
sive journeys  as  you  fhall  soon  hear  of;  lest  you 
jliould  doubt  my  veracity;  which  would  be  a  griev- 
ous disappointment  to  me. 

Althougli  I  have  not    made  any  demands  on  you 
of  late,  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  yet  you  are  not  from 
tlicnce  to  conclude   that  1  am  become  wealthy,  iu 
vol.,  xiv,  F  F  X 


^d' 
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the  general  acceptation  of  that  word  i_faf  from  .t. 
Mr  pockets  are   nearly   as  empty  as    those   of   old 
Diogenes  :  yet.  like  him.  I   contrive  too  to  enjoy   a 
little  of  the  sunlhine  of  life  ;  and  as  nothing  contn- 
butes  so  much  to  my  ease  and  content  as  travell-ng.  1 
am  sure  toset  out  on  .n  expedition,  whenever  1  feci 
myself  uneasy  in  any  respect ;   and  I  never  fa,   to  re- 
turn as  cheerful  and  contented  as  you  could  wiih. 
But  as    my  purse   cannot  afford  to   pay  for  cha.se 
hire,  and  as  even  horses  in  these  dear  times,  are  by 
far  too  expensive  for  my  keeping,  I  have  contrived 
to  travel  in  a  much  more   expeditious,  as  well  as  a 
lefs  expensive  and  much  more  commodious  manner, 
in   a    vehicle   called  an    elbow  chair,    which   has 
been  on  many  former  occasions  employed  by  others 
like  myself  in  very  extensive  peregrinations. 

The  country  I  have  thus  visited  is  one  of  thctnost 
delightful  that  can  be  conceived.     It  does  not    l.ke 
Palestine,  abound  with  milk  and  honey  only,  but  it 
pofsefses  an  infinity  of  other  blefsmgs  wh.ch  can  be 
Lund  in  no  other  part  of  the  world.     Its  women 
are  all  beautiful,   virtuous,  and  wise;  its  men  are 
learned,  temperate,  humane  ;  its  birds  are  all  bar- 
'rrous.     aSd    beasts    innocent      This  inchant.ng 
country  was  first  visited  in    modern  times  by  Sir 
Thoma's    More,    who    called    it  Utopia  ;   and    the 
learned   Bacon    afterwards    undertook  a  voyage  to 
he  same  country,  under  the  name  of  the  Isla.  D  or 
Solomon.     It  had  certainly,  however,  been  known 
of  old  by  some  of  the  Jewifh  prophets,  who  des- 
cribc  it  in  exact  terms,  when  they  represent  the  men 
.s  sitting  in  i  state  of  perpetual  peace,  each  und.c 
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the  ftiade  of  his  own  fig  tree,  and  eating  the  fruit  of 
his   own    vine;    the   wolf    and    the   lamb    playing 
together,   nnd   the  innocent  child  putting  his  hand 
in   safety  into   the  c.ckatrice  den  ;    for  it  is  m  that 
happy  country  alone,   that  phenomena  of  this   sort 
are    ever  experienced.     The  ancient    Scandin>.v.aus 
too    seem    to    have    been  well  acquainted   with   it, 
which  they  have  clearly  described  under  the  name 
ofFLATH.INSls.      Plato     also    paid  this    dL-lightful 
country  a  visit,  under  the  name  of  the  Fortunate 
Islands.     The  garden  of  the  He.perides  too  is  but 
a  faint  description  of  the  same  ;  from  which  Homer 
borrowed  some  of  the  traits  in  his  descripuon  of  the 
Cardens  of  Alcinuous.     These  notices   will  1  hope 
convince  both  you  and  your  readers,    that  what    I 
am  about  to  describe  of  this  happy  country,  and  the 
mode  of  getting  accefs  to  it.  is  no  fiction  of  my  own  ; 
but  a  true  and  genuine  account  of  a  place  which  has 
existed,  in   a   state  of   perpetual    fc-licty,"  for    up- 
wards   of  two   thousand  years,   during  which   time 
it  has  been  occasionally  visited    by   many  of    the 
prophets,  philosophers,   and  poets,  in  ancient  and  in 

modern  times. 

1  was  first  made  acquainted  with  the  proper  mode 
of  travelling  to  this  country,  and  of  obtaiumg  accefs 
to  it  by  means  of  a  Highland  Seer,  a  native  of  the 
island  of  lona,  on  whom  I  had  conferred  some  fa- 
vours  that  he  valued  highly;  in  return  for  which 
he  communicated  the  secret  in  confidmct,  and  made 
me  a  pr^isent  on  his  death  bed  of  a  cap  of  much 
more  value  thafh  either  the  red  cap  of  liberty,  or  the 
..hiu  cap  of  royalty.     It  is  a  tartan  cap  of  curious 
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texture,  made,  as  the  Setr  allured  me,  by  the  hands 
of  the  Weird  Sisters  tliemselvts,  the  manufactur* 
of  which  ladies  Gray  has  ctlcbrated  with  infinite 
energy. 

Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woo**, 

riie  wind'n.;  IKeet  of  EJw:irJN  race  ; 
Give  aiiipii'  room    and  vcri;u  (-iiOiigh 

Tlic  (  h.iriHttrs  01  Hell  to  tr.ii  <■.—  . 

'  -Weave  the  woot.-Tlic  thrcid  i.'.  spun.— 

The  web  is  wove— Tlic  work  is  dune.  .      . 

This  cap,  the  work,  of  such  superior  artists,  is  pof- 
sefscd  of  the  enviable  power  of  rendering  tiic  wea- 
rer of  it  invisible.  He  conferred  upon  me  at 
the  same  time  an  elbow  chair,  of  such  curious 
structure  that  whoever  sits  in  it,  after  performing 
certain  magical  rites,  in  which  he  was  very  expert, 
and  took  great  r  ^  *<>  instruct  me,  can  be  trans- 
ported into  the  'om  of  Utopia  when  he  pleases. 

Tofsefbcd    of  t crcasures   you    can   easily  con- 

ceive  th;it  I  have  the  command  of  a  vast  fund  of 
enjoyment,  in  which  I  so  frequently  indulge  as 
tends  to  keep  me  in  an  habitual  state  of  good 
humour  that  I  never  could  have  otherwise  attain- 
ed. 

Having  been,  however,  not  a  little  chagrined  by 
some  crofs  accidents  I  met  with  on  the  20th  day 
of  the  third  month  of  the  present  year,  vulgarly  cal- 
led March,  I  retired  to  my  chamber  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  feeling  myself  vexed,  I  resolved 
immediately  to  have  recoure  to  the  usual  panacea. 
Materials  having  been  provided  for  performing  the 
sacred  rites,  and  the  cap  put  upon  my  head,  the 
smoking   liquor,   after  having  been   warmed  before 
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the  tire,  was  first  poured  from  tlie  bottle  into  the 
flowing  goblet,  whobe  brownifh  frotli  rose  full  ai» 
inch  above  the  brim;  and  while  it  stood  to  subside 
H  little,  such  volumes  of  ethereal  vapours  ascended 
from  the  calumet  or  incense  tube,  as  quicLly  filled 
the  room;  then  by  alternately  quaffing  large 
draughts  of  the  nectareous  liquor,  and  making 
frcfli  offerings  of  incense,  by  degrees  the  perturbed 
spirits  were  soothed,  and  all  the  senses  lulled  to  re- 
pose. 

When  I  awoke  from  my  trance,  I    found  myself 
in  the  council  chamber  of  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
who  was  ■sitting  at  the  council  board   himself,  with 
about  a   dozen   of  his  most  confidential  counsellors 
around  him.     I  soon  learnt  from  the  purport  of  the 
speech  of  an  elderly  little   gentleman    who   was  at 
that  time  delivering  ins  opinion,   that  the  affairs  ot 
the,  Netherlands   occupied   their  most   serious  deli- 
beration.    This  gentleman  spoke  with  great  warmth 
and  acrimony.     His  countenance  was  lively,  his  eye 
iharp   and  penetrating,  but  his   brow   was  clouded 
with  a  dark  gloom  ;  and  an  air  of  keen  severity  per- 
vaded all  his  features — "  Nothing,  (said  he,)  but  the 
strictest  discipline,   and   the  most  exemplary  acts  of 
justice,  will  ever  bring  back  these  people   to  their 
duty  ;    and   it  is  only  losing  time  to  no  purpose  to 
think  of  lenient  measures.    If  your  imperial  majesty 
liopes  ever  to  derive  any  benefit   from  these  provin- 
ces, that  turbulent  spirit  which  has  so  long  pervaded 
all  ranks  of  people  there,   must  be  entirely  subdued. 
You  have  seen  what  bad  effects  have   resulted  Irom 
ihc  lenient  measures    pursued   by  your    illustrious 
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father  and  u.cle.  Tht  power  of  doing  cx..nplary 
justice  is  now  in  your  hand—Make  sucl.  a  use  of 
tliat  power,  as  to  imprcfs  every  living  soul  there 
■v^-ith  a  deep  sense  of  the  danger  of  ov.rsteppnig  in 
the  smallest  degree  the  bounds  of  their  allegiance. 
Thus  will  they  be  taught,  from  dread,  to  pay  that 
homage,  which  no  beneficent  mea^iurcs  will  ever  be 
capable  to  insure." 

The  cmptror  was  aitcrtive  to  this  discourse  ;  but 
I  could  see  on  his  countenance,  towards  the  close  of 
it.  an   emotion  something  like  that  of  horror  which 
he  could  not  fully  conceal.     The  little  man  seemed 
to  pcfsefs  great   authority  at  the  board  ;  for  all  sat 
silent  for  some  time,  and  it  was  long  before  any  one 
would  venture  to  oppose  a  doctrine,  which  1  could 
easily  perceive  none  of  them  could  fully  approve. 
Another  elderly  geUleman,   of  a  corpulent  habit  of 
body,  and  more  placid  countenance,  at  length  ventu- 
red to  oflfer  some  hints  of  the  danger  that  might  pof- 
sibly  result  from  acts  of  great  severity,  which  in  some 
cases,  it  was  well  known,  drove  men  to  seek  for  re- 
sources  in   despair;  and   therefore    he   wiOied  that 
such  a  conduct  could  be  adopted  as  might  avoid  the 
danger  of  this  great  evil,  while  it  fliould  at  the  same 
time  reprefs  that  spirit  of  turbulence,  which  he  owned 
had  too  much  pervaded  all  ranks   of  persons  in  the 
Netherlands. 

These  observations  encouraged  a  young  man  of  a 
modest  and  ingenuous  appearance  to  make  a  motion 
as  if  he  wiftied  co  speak.  He  half  rose  from  his 
seat,  as  if  impelled  by  a  keen  se..^ation  before  he 
was  aware  ;  but  suddenly,  as  if  recoll'-cting  himself, 
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he  bludied,  and  witli  aa  air  of  infinite  modesty  and 
diffidence  sunk  back  again  into  his  chair,  the  half 
formed  word  seeming  to  die  away  upon  his  tongue. 
His  appearance  attracted  the  notice  of  the  emperor, 
who  with  great  sweetnefs  encouraged  him  to  pro- 
ceed J  and  the  complacent  looks  of  all  the  coirpany 
seemed  to  invite  him  to  go  on.     He  slowly  rose,  and 
with  a  modest   and   diffident  air,  not   venturing   to 
raise  his  eyes,  uttered  in  some  faint  and  broken  ac- 
cents a  feeble  apology  for  his  presuming  to  attempt 
to  speak  in  presence  of  men   of  such  superior  abili- 
ties, and  so  much  greater  reach  of  experience  than 
himself.     "  Nothing,  (continued  he,)  but  the  deep- 
est conviction  of  the  great  importance  of  the  present 
question  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  state, 
and  the  happinefs  of  his  imperial  majesty,  could  have 
induced  me   to  obtrude  my  opinion  on  this  august 
afsembly.     I  do  it  with  the  diffidence  natural  to  one 
of  so  little  experience  as  myself;  and  crave  the  in- 
dulgence of  your  imperial  majesty,  and  the  respec- 
table council,  while  I  attempt,  as  well  as  I  can,  briefly 
to  state  some  circums^tances,  which  have  made  so  deep 
an  imprefsion  on  my  own  mind,  as  to  have  emboldened 
me  to  get  over  those  natural  restraints  which  a  Qiort 

while  ago  I  considered  to  be  insurmountable." 

Here  he  paused  for  a  (hort  time,  and  having  in  some 
measure  recovered  himself  he  thus  procttvled: 

«'  I  feel  in  my  own  bosom  such  an  irresistible  re- 
pugnance to  submit  to  harQi  severity,  as  convinces 
me  that  no  permanent  security  can  be  obtained  fioni 
fuar,  nor  any  national  tranquillity  be  insured  which 
lests  upon  the  basis  of  ^ruel  compulsion.    It  is  those 
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alone  who  contemplate    the  Supreme    Being   as    an 
object    of   veneration    and    of  love,   who    feel  the 
influence  of   that   pure  devotion   which    constitutes 
the  solace  of  the  human  mind  in  times   of  deep   dis- 
trefs,  and  humiliating  afflictions.     In  like   manner  it 
is  those  only  who   love  and   venerate  the   king  for 
his  kindnefi  and  beneficence,  who   are   to  be   relied 
upon  in  times  of  trial  and  distrefs  ;  at   which  times 
only  he  can  have  occasion  for  their  aid.  What  avails 
it  him  that    aurir  g   the  sunfhine  of  prosperity    he 
receives  the  daily  oblations  of  a  thousand  applaudmg 
tongues,  if  in  the  day  of  adversity  he  fliall  have  no 
friends  in  whom  he  can  confide.     If  fear   only  ftiall 
indruce  his  vafsals  to  obey,  who  can  tell  but  that  very 
dread  may  induce   them  to  plot  in  secret  to   destroy 
in  one  moment  this   object  of  their  hate  ?  Will  not 
this  idea  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  the   sovereign 
at  times,  and  deprive   him  of  the  power    of  enjoy- 
ing  those  very  pleasures  he   aimed    af  securmg    by 
those  harfh  means.     I  would  not,  O  king  !  have  the 
perpetual   anxiety  of  dreading  that  my  life  was   m 
<1  anger  from  every  one  who  approached  me,   for  all 
the  wealth  and  all  the  pow  .r  the  world  could  con- 
fer upon  me.     We  must  allTOeet  death  some  time.   It 
can  come  but  once  ;   and  when  it  does  come,   let  us 
meet  it  without  the  dread  which  conscious  guilt  in- 
evitably occasions.     I   have   too  sincere  a  love  for 
your  imperial  majesty,  to  be   able  to   see   you  cm- 
brace  a  conduct,  that  must,  I  know,  overwhelm  your 
generous  soul  in  perpetual  distrefs,  without  entering 
n^y  warmest  difscnt  to  such  a  proposal.     You  have 
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now  in  your  power,  an  opportunity  of  gaining  the 
affections  of  your  Belgian  subjects,  which  if  suffer- 
ed to  escape  may  never  more  return.  Neither 
your  illustrious  father  nor  your  uncle  could  boast 
of  such  good  fortune  ; — suffer  it  not  then,  O  prince  ! 
to  pafs  away  in  vain.  For  more  than  a  century 
past  secret  difsatisfactions  have  prevailed  among 
the  subjects  of  Belgia.  They  were  jealous  lest  the 
Austrian  princes  wifhed  to  curtail  their  ancient  pri- 
vileges,— those  privileges,  which,  when  fully  enjoyed, 
rendered  their  native  princes  the  greatest  in  Europe. 
While  these  jealousies  subsisted,  no  concefsions  that 
were  consistent  with  good  government  could  have 
satisfied  them.  Happily  for  you,  the  French  hav- 
ving  made  an  irruption  into  these  territories  has 
convinced  them  that  the  influence  of  good  laws, 
strictly  enforced,  is  the  greatest  of  all  earthly  blef- 
sings.  They  sigh  for  the  return  of  these  blefsings, 
though  they  tremblefrom  the  dread  of  that  power  which 
they  feel  they  cannot  resist,  and  which  they  know 
they  have  provoked.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  little 
mind  to  punifli  the  e.iknefses  of  others  with  un- 
relenting severity  '  "treat  miuds  alone  dare  to 
overlook  offences.  Ali  mankind  reverence  and  adore 
the  man  who  can  nobly  forgix  those  who  have 
given  him  just  occasion  of  oficnce.  Act  then  this 
noble  part ;  and  by  one  generous  deed  commana  the 
love  and  esteem  of  all  your  subjects,  and  the  vene- 
ration of  the  whole  world.  A  few  months  ago  you 
ifsued  a  proclamation  offering  in  the  free  '  terms  to 
grant  to  your  Belgian  subjects  all  the  privileges  they 
have  so  long  been  anxious  to  secure.  At  that  ;no- 
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2u  lucubrations  of  'Timothy  Hairhrain.  Jprill^ 
nfent  you  had  no  authority  in  these  provinces,  and  it 
Is  construed  .o  be  only  an  act  of  mcannefs  on 
your  part.  The  time  is  now  arnved  for  you  to 
Lw  it  was  the  natural  dictates  of  ajust  and  bene- 

ficent  mind.     You    now  have  it  in  your  power   to 
bcent  min  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

command  what  you  will ,  lei  you 

in  the  hour  of  prosperity,  what  it  formerly  approved. 

Let  it   be  proclaimed   in  all  your    Belgian  provm- 

ces  it  is  your  royal  will,  that  the  people  ftiould  en- 

3oy  the  same  privileges  as  they  ever  d.d  enjoy  un- 

der  the  government  of  their  most  favourite  native 

princes  ;  and  let  this  be  done  with  sincerity.    I  (hall 

L  answerable  for   the   succefs  of  this  happy  event. 

Proclaim  at  the  same  time  a  free  and  unlimited  obli- 

vion  and  indemnity  to  all  persons,  without  a  single 

exception,   for  every  act  P^^--^'^^^  ^'^^'".^.t^^ 
the  day  on  which  the  proclamat.on  {hall  be  publilhed 
among  th.m  ;  warning  them  that  for  every  act  con. 
txary  to  their  due  allegiance,  or  in  contravention  of 
the  law,  from  that  day  forward,  fhall  be  pun.ftiable 
«3  the  law  awards.     Do  this.  O  pri.ice  !  Go  forward 
^•ith  confidence  among  them.     Act  with  the  candour 
that  is  natural  to  yourself,  and  I  Ihall  be  answerable 
with  my  head  for  the  succefs  of  this  measure.   — - 
Here  he  stopped.     While  he  was  yet  speaking  his 
eye«    were   animated    with  an    unusu.l  lustre  ;  his 
/oice  gradually  acquired  an  open  clearnefs  and  force, 
•    ry  unlike  to  what  was  looked  for   at  the  begin- 
,         ,J.    and  his  countenance  glowed  with  a  kmd  of  ce- 
tfll  ardour-    but  when  he  ceased,  his  countenance 
t:;;  -tr;  he   looked    abaihed,    as   if  c^^^^^^^^^^^ 
that  ho  h.d  been  hurried  into  au  inadvertent  for- 
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wardnefs,  and  he  sunk  down  into  his  seat  in  a 
kind  of  deliquium.  The  emperor,  who  eyed  him  all 
the  time  with  a  tender  solicitude,  hastily  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  running  to  him,  kindly  grasped  him  by 
the  liandi  thanked  him  for  the  generous  advice 
he  had  offered  ;  said  it  accorded  much  with  his  own 
feelmgs,  but  that  he  dared  not  to  trust  to  these  im- 
plicitly on  the  piesent  occasion. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged,  a  mefsenger  hastilj 
entered  with  a  packet;  and  with  a  joyful  countenance 
announced  good  news  from  the  Netherlands,— another 
important  victory  gained  near  Lourain.  Every  one 
was  now  so  anxious  to  know  the  particulars  that  the 
council  broke  up  in  a  hurry,  and  I  was  left  alone  for 
a  fliort  time  to  ruminate  on  what  I  had  just  seen. 

From  the  conversation  of  some  attendants  who 
afterwards  entered,  I  understood  that  the  young 
orator  was  the  son  of  a  nobleman  of  great  emi- 
nence lately  deceased ;  that  he  had  been  in  some 
measure  the  companion  and  attendant  of  the  empe- 
ror during  the  course  of  his  education  ;  that  a  cor- 
dial intimacy  and  mutual  esteem  subsisted  be- 
tween them  ;  and  that  great  hopes  were  entertained 
by  the  people,  who  admired  the  young  nobleman 
on  account  of  his  candour  and  affability,  that  the 
dispositions  of  the  emperor  were  naturally  benefi- 
cent and  humane.  I  also  secretly  rejoiced  at  the  cor- 
diality  I  had  remarked.  But  I  must  for  the  present 
have  done :  so  good  3ir  adieu. 

TlMOTin-  HAIRBXAIJf. 
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Sir,  To  the  Editor  of  the  Bee. 

The  following  letter,  one  of  four  on  the  seasons, 
fell  with  its  companions  into  my  hands  by  siiccef- 
sion  to  the  papers  of  a  worthy  gentleman  in  England 
lately  deceased. 

They  all  bear  the  date  of  the  year  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five.  )/  / 
As  they  contain  (although  addrefsed  to  the  imagi- 
nation,)  many  curious  circumstances  relating  to  the 
appearances  of  nature,  and  some  respecting  economy 
and  art,  I  have  placed  notes  on  the  margin  where 
elucidation  might  furnifh  agreeable  or  useful  in- 
formation, suited  to  our  climate  and  country.  I  am, 
Sir,  your  constant  reader, 

A.  B. 


To  the  Daughters  of  Sophia  on  the  dawning    of  the 

Spring. 

Alathea,  Isabella,  Sophia,  my  dear  girls,  the 
daughters  of  my  dearest  friends!  the  delightful 
season  of  rerdure  is  come.  Rise  up,  my  fair  ones,  and 
come  away ;  for,  lo !  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over 
and  gone,  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time 
of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the 
turtle  is  heard  in  our  land.  Come  my  dearest,  let 
us  go  forth  into  the  field,  let  us  lodge  in  the  vil- 
lages. Thus,  my  dear  girls,  did  I  apostrophise  this 
morning,  in  the  course  of  a  charming  walk  to  in- 
hale the  first  freflinefs  of  reviving  nature,  and  look 
at  the  opening  of  the  spring. 
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The  wind,  which  had  long  continued  in  the  ruf- 
fian quarters  of  the  continent,  came  now  bland  and 
genial  from  the  south  and  from  the  west.  How 
delightful  the  change  !  how  pleasing  the  sensations 
I  experienced  in  the  course  of  this  walk  !  "  vernal 
delight  and  joy,  enough  to  drive  all  sadnefs  but 
despair."  ' 

You  used  to  wonder  at  the  carelefsnefs  and  in- 
attention of  the  Mifs  Woodfords  on  the  subjects  of 
beautiful  nature  that  engrofsed  your  admiration 
at  this  season  of  the  year  in  the  country,  and  even 
in  town,  where  your  mother  encouraged  you  to 
walk  out  of  a  morning  early,  with  your  aunts  and 
the  governefs. 

How  thankful  ye  ought  to  be  for  the  unspeak- 
able blefsing  of  parents  that  taught  you  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  science  and  sentiment.  Pleasures 
which  the  common  intercourse  of  the  world  cannot 
afford,  which  malevolence  cannot  take  away,  and  in 
which  a  stranger  cannot  intermeddle. 

The  Mifs  Woodfords  were  (ye  know,)  trained 
up  amid  the  artificial  pleasures  and  luxuries  of  the 
town.  You  amid  the  natural  and  placid  satisfac- 
tion of  the  country,  surrounded  with  the  fragrant 
beauties  of  the  fields,  and  nursed  as  it  were  in  the 
bountiful  bosom  of  nature. 

What  sort  of  knowledge  can  an  enervated  foolifh 
little  daughter  of  city  noise  and  bustle  have  of  the 
country?  '    ' 

The  charming  hours  of  the  morning,  those  sweet 
hours  of  prime  !  are  consumed  in  sleep  or  in 
|loth. 
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Mif3  gets  out  of  bed  at  a  late  hour,  and  pules 
over  some  tastclefs  breakfast.  Then  comes  the 
learned  Mr  Matho  to  teach  her  geography,  or  some 
other  science  by  rote,  but  entertains  her  more  with 
the  town  talk,  or  the  praises  of  her  beauty  and 
faftiion,  than  with  the  charms  of  literature. 
Then  succeed  the  labours  of  the  virginals,  or 
of  the  lute,  and  then  of  the  toilet  and  the  hurry  of 

falhion.    .  . 

How  could  the  Mifs  Woodfords  live  out  of  a 
crowd,  or  enjoy  the  placid  delights  of  the  country? 
But  since  you  are  happy  enough  to  employ  your 
leisure  in  rational  amusements  that  never  disgust, 
and  can  steal  a  little  day  of  your  own  from  the  mor- 
ning,  before  the  great  and  faOiionable  world  is  awake, 
I  will  attempt  to  entertain  you  with  an  account  of 
my  morning  walk. 

You  have   never   been  at  this  place.     This  place 
of  remote   and  profound  retirement  which  I  chose 
for  myself  in  a  foreboding  moment,  that  I  might  re- 
move myself  from  public  and  general  insanity,  frt)m 
the  close  and  immediate  view  of  the  return  of  those 
miserable  times  when  it  was  dangerous  to  be  vir- 
tuous, dangerous  to  exprefs  the  noblest  emotions  of 
the  soul,  dangerous  to  seem  happy,  crimmal  to  be 
sad;    when     true    philosophy   was    set    down   for 
atheism,   true   religion  for  fanaticism,  and  wit  for 
treason;   when    the    writings,    nay  the  words   and 
looks  of  the  innocent  were  marked  and  set  down  by 
spies  and  inform  r  ,  for  the  direction  of  future  per- 
secution  and  proscription;    and  when  all  this  was 
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done  under  tlie  pretence  and  Ihelter  of  avowed  loyal, 
ty  to  the  state  and  commonwealth. 

In  such  a  place  as  this,  like  Ovid  at  Tomi,  f  caa 
pour  out  my  complaints  to  the  roaring  streams,  and 
my  voice  ihall  not  be  heard  ;  I  can  woo  the  zephyr, 
with  the  praises  of  vern.1l  and  svlvan  beauty,  and 
they  fliall  waft  the  harmlefs  theme  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  earth. 

It  was  at  six  in  the  morning  that  I  set  out  from 
my  peaceful  mansion,  and  it  was  a  sweet  little  R^- 
bin  that  was  my  watchman  and  roused  me  from  my 
bed.  Nothing  but  necefsity  maketh  the  Robin  to 
trust  to  man,  (said  I,)  and  well  I  wot  he  is  wise  j 
but  I  will  trust  to  that  charming  song  for  a  pleasant 
morning  ;  and  away  I  bruflisd  along. 

I  ascenaed  the  green  hill,  whose  sides  are  covered 
with  timber  and  with  copse,  on  the  margin  of  the 
river,  but  leave  pafsage  for  cattle  and  for  Iheep.  At 
first  I  delighted  myself  with  the  open  expanse  of 
day  and  of  landscape,  and  with  the  singing  of  the 
lark.  I  cast  my  eyes  around  the  noble  extensive 
horizon,  and  saw  the  sun  gilding  the  tops  of  distant 
mountains,  and  the  fumes  of  the  morning  rising 
from  far  distant  rivers,  that  ever  and  anon  concealed 
the  curling  smoke  of  villages  and  hamlets,  which  I 
could  descry  in  Ihining  points  between  the  thicknefa 
of  the  haze,  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  came  upon  them 
through  the  valleys  or  the  clefts  of  the  mountains. 

Then,  as  fancy  inclined  me,  I  plunged  into  the  dark 
recefses  of  the  wood. 

The  dale  through  which  I  thus  wandered,   after 
^>av;ng  satisfied  myself  with  the  hill,  extends  some- 
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what  more  tban  three  miles  through  a  pastoral  y.t 
sylvan  scene,  where  Ihcep  and  cattle  are  seen  m  sue 
cefsion  on  the  banks  of  a  noble  r;ver. 

The  hither  margin  of  this  river  spreads  itself  .nto 
frequent  meadows  ;  the   further  rises   and  juts  out 
with  bold  and  fantastic  rocks.     The  nver  m  its  pal- 
,aKe  is  continually  changing  its  direction,  its  motion, 
and   appearance.     It    is  never  kfs  than  forty,   nor 
xnuch  more  than  eighty  yards  wide.     In  some  places 
ifis  deep  and  remarkably  smooth,  but  transparent 
to  the  bottom  ;  and  it  is   pure  as  chrystal.  with  a 
silver  hue,  except  where  by  the  opposition  ot  rock 
it  is  daftied  into  foam  of  the  purest  white,  under  wa- 
ter-falls  that  are  perfectly  lucid.  ■•  ■    ^' 

These  falls  are  numerous  but  various.  In  some 
places  they  stretch  straight  acrofs  or  aslant  the 
stream;  in  others  they  are  only  partial,  and  the  wa- 
^er  either  dalhes  against  the  rocks,  anC  leaps  over 
them,  or  pouring  along  a  steep,  rebounds  from  those 
tlZ  ;  sometimes  it  rulhes  through  the  several 
openings  between  them  ;  sometimes  it  drops  gently 
down  ;  and  at  other  times  it  is  driven  back  by  the 
obstruction,  and  turns  into  an  eddy. 

In  one  particular  spot  the  nver  19  so  much  ob- 
structed  by  rock,  and  the  narrownefs  of  its  pafsage. 
hat  it  rages,  and  roars,  and  foams,  till  .t  has  extri- 
ad   itself  from  its  confinement.     Soon  afterward 
it  is  spread  into  an  expanse  of  deep  and  pl.cid   but 
perfectly  transparent  water  like  a  lake   from  which. 
L  from  the  finest  looking  glafs,  are  reflected  the  pic- 
ture of  the  magnificent  rocks,  crowned,  tu  ted    or 
pdnkkd  with  various  wood.     The  rocks,  nll^along 
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the  dale,  vary  as  often  in  their  structure  and  appear- 
ance as  the  river  doth  in  its  course  and  motion.  In 
one  place  they  exhibit  an  extended  ragged  surface, 
like  the  ruins  of  an  immense  decayed  fortalice.  In 
another  you  see  a  heavy  top  hanging  forward,  and 
overfhadowing  all  beneath  ;  and  sometimes  from  the 
imprcfsion  of  the  torrents  on  the  indurated  clay, 
huge  columns  are  left  standing,  sometimes  in  clus- 
ters, and  sometimes  alone,  like  the  stupcnduous  mo- 
numents of  ancient  grandeur  ;  and  these  are  occa- 
sionally  chequered  or  covered    with   ivy  and    wild 

buthes. 

It  was  now  seven  of  the  clock,  and  the  dark  indigo 
of  the  triple  headed  mountain  that  formed  the  chief 
object  on  the  back  ground  of  this  landscape,  was  chan- 
ged to  a  pleasing  dove  colour  in  the  warming  rays  of 
the  ascending  sun,  that  not  long  after  discovered  the 
green  of  its  pastures,  and  the  whitenefs  of  its  nu- 
merous flocks  ;  while  the  long  dark  empurpled  fliade 
of  the  mountain  was  seen  to  spread  over  many  a  mile 
of  rich  and  cultivated  country. 

On  the  confine  of  this  fliade  was  seen  a  beautiful 
village,  and  a  bridge  of  three  noble  arches  acrofs 
the  river. 

The  breakfast  smoke  of  the  village  was  rising 
in  spiry  volumes  ^o  the  clouds. 

The  sound  <.f  the  ploughman's  whistle  was 
faintly  heard  at  a  distance  between  the  choruses  of 
the  birds  ;  and  the  scene  of  sylvan  solitude  be- 
came more  animated,  and  by  the  contrast  much 
more  delightful. 

VOL.  xiv.  H II  t 
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I  was  now  lowly  sauntering  on  tl.c  vory  mnrg.n  ot 
the    strenm.  when    my   eye   wns  suddenly   stv.cken 
with  a  colouring  of  w.tcr  I  had  never  before   obser- 
ll     The   rays  of  the    sun,  which  from   a  hc.g  a 
interposed,  did   but  only    Ikim    the  surface   of  the 
viver,  stained  the    pebbly    fliorc    between    n-.e    and 
the    stream    with   an   azure   blue  of  uUra    mnnne, 
the  water  n.ow.,d   through   its   transparency  a   gol- 
den  yellow   on  the    sand  at    the  bottom,  and   where 
the  ihadaw   of    the  overhanging   rotks    interrupted 
the    transparency,    the     ..■•kest    ind.go    bh:e    was 
seen    as  it  were  to  float  and  to  flichcr  on  the   sur- 
face of  this  molten  gold,  as  it  was  moved  cither  by 
the    agitation    of  the    onward  course   of  the   nver, 
or  by  the  influence  of  the  breeze*.     The  smoke  of 
tny    village,    and    the    thoughts    of  breakfast    now 
fliapcd    my  course  homewards,  and   I  bent  my  at- 
tention  more  to   the  minuter   circumstances   of  the 
country,  than  to  the  graadL  >  r  or  beauty  of  the  scene. 
I  listened  to  the  music    f  tl  :   groves,  and  attended 
to  the  innocent  and  useful  labours  of  the    hulband- 
roan  and  of  tlic  Ihepherd  ;    I    diligently  marked  the 
proerefs   of  the   season   in  the   leafing  of   the   trees 
and  Ihrubs,  and  in  the  blowing  of  the  flowers  ;   and 
I   set  down   the  result   in  my  pocket  book,  that   I 
„iight  compare  the  difference   between   tlie   earlier 
or  later  appearances  of  vegetation,  a  practice  which 
I  recommend  to  your    attention,  as  it  is   not   only 

*  Tl.i5  is  an  appearance  which  the  Editor  of  this  IcUcr  never  faw 
.b-.tonce.  Innumeiabk  are  the  charms  ol  varying  nature  to  the  ;.l. 
leutive  lover  of  iLc  country  '. 
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attended  '~mh  an^uacment,  but  may  eventually  br. 
productive  of  advantage  to  science,  and  particular- 
ly to  the  art  of  agriculture.  Trees.  Ih.ubs,  and 
Hr.wers  arc  rood  thermometers.  Mr  Boyle  can 
contrive  no  better  for  diiecting  the  labours  of  the 
farmer,  or  tii'j  undertakings  of  the  traveller  *. 

*  Thi*  remark  is  wortliv  of  attention  and  iliffusion.  I  lliall  here  set 
.l.mn  for  the  instruction  ami  aini.>.ement  of  the  reader,  ol  the  Bee,  a 
s.atc  of  reniarkablv  early  vegetation,  accurately  reported  hy  a  gar- 
dener  in  Fife.  March  31.  1779.  ^'^^  'authenticity  of  wh.ch  may  be  de- 
..ndrdupon.  ami  it  n,ay  l,e  compared  with  the  1.  ueU  of  the  pre- 
Hol  season  and  that  of  other.  ^t.U  more  baclvuard, 

Mcrch  ,31.  Plumbs  beginning  to  set,  flourifli  to  tall  off.  the  leaf 
.pred,  and  v^■ithin  a  quarter  of  its  full  si/e,  /.'  .t-..  injkl/jh.u.r  on  the 
i,L  nf  Mant.  Upon  the  same  wall  apricot  fruit  set,  and  of  the  mc 
of  an  ordinary  grown  currant.     Growth  of  this  year's  Ihoots  full  three 

inches.  .     .  ,         n- 

Nectarines  in  full  flower,  and  the  flowers  begmnmg  to  drop  on. 

Ris-v.  in  full  lcaf..and  this  y<>ar's  Ihoots  sprung  full  seven  inches. 

Rheum  palmatum.  or  true  rhubarb,  in  full  leaf.  The  principal  stem 
spruns  fifteen  inches  and  an  hall. 

Young  hops  sprung  two  feet  seven  inchc.  Bees  busy  carryn.g  on 
work,  and  have  done  so  since  the  beginning   of  March.     Roses   and 

■ucct  briar  in  full  h'af.  ,      ■  „      1 

Sycamore  well  leafed  and  spread,  burst  on  the  15th  ot  March. 
March  31.     Seed  flowers  01  the  elm  fully  but,  and  tutnmg  browu. 
T'ley  were  in  full  flower  March  Slh. 
Leaf  buds  breaking  and  expanding  on  the  lower  branches. 
Birch  in  full  leaf.    Tneir  buds  began  to  break,  and  their  leaves  to 
appear  on  the  aoth  of  March. 

The  horse  chcsnut  in  leaf,  and  the  flowers  well  advanced  but  not 
npened.     Growth  of  the  young  fl.oots  three  inches  and  an  hall. 
Walnuts  beginning  ta  ihow  their  leaves. 
Lilly  of  the  valley  nearly  full  blown. 
White  Narclisus  in  full  flower,  observed  to  be  flowered  on  the  30tb 

of  .March.  ... 

M.^w  England  pines,  spring's  flioots  one-fourth  ol  an  inch. 
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I  may  perhaps    s.nd  you,  my  dear  girls,    the 
.vaduations  of  this  new  thermometer  in  "^7  "^-^^• 
"     I   now    sped     my   way   homeward,    under     the 
ivefhest   and  finest   foliage,  exhilerated  by  the  sing- 

inches.     H.vvthorn  in  full  K.^t.  and  green  s.nce  March    ,.  J 

iowers  Ibrmed.  but  not  fully  blown.     Evergreen  oak,  acorn,  formed, 
and  as  large  n.  Jamaica  pepper  cornr. 

T  -mrcl  bay  flower  beginning  to  open. 

Th!  kaf  bud.  Of  the  lime  trees  large  and  beginmng  to  open,  .ome 
of  the  lower  branches  green  with  the  ne-v  leaf. 

?r  "^r  :f  t^VS-;;:^.^;!^^  ScotUnd,  beyond  aU  record., 

dLnVough  t\e  crofs  lights  in  a  corner  house  hke  a  javeLn . 


MMor.aIi.forn,aUor,  raped.,  tbH  :>n,ular  .a.n  ly  the  ESur 

The  whole,  of  the  winter  1778-79  wa,  so  remarkably  m.ld  that 
Itiewnuic  ,f„>«  fiiat  could  hurt  even  the  mo-^t  ten- 

there  was  not  even  an  air  o  frost  that  could  ^^^^^ 

1  ,  .■f.^ptAbles  that  (jrow  in  this  climate,     rcasc,  ccaw  , 

„  r„™.ri,  flat  «i  ng  .  i,„j  ,,,e  .i„  ««(  ...u- 

r;:i:rr;:;-;ti  ,.->«-...- .-'-•'»'"'' 

blofsom  in  April.  ^^.^^^^  ^,_^  ^^  ^„j  jj  „f 

No  frost  was  expenenceU  tiM  tne  iiifciii  .(r^,„« 

jNO  irosv  r  nriMliice  many  disastrous  ettects. 

Mav,  when  it  froze  so  keenly  as  to  produce         y 

TU;  wn:er  of  tl.i.  article  had  at  that  time  some  peas,  in  lull  b.oisom  . 
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ing  of  birds,  and  the  bleating  of  the  flocks,  when 
suddenly  I  spied  a  Ihepherd  coaxing  an  ewe  to  re- 
ceive and  suckle  a  lamb  that  seemed  to  be  a  stran- 
y:er.  I  accosted  him,  and  he  told  me  that  was  ac 
l^ually  the  case,  and  that  the  lamb  in  quesrion  had 
an  unlucky  dam,  that  could  give  no  milk,  while  the 
ewe  had  lost  her   darling  by   the   fox  on   the   night 

preceding. 

I  saw  him  rub  the  lamb  acrofs  her  teats  before  he 
presented  it  to  suckle,  and  then  the  ewe  received  and 
entertained  it  as  her  own,  being  deceived  by  the 
smell.  A  little  farther  on  I  heard  a  loi.g  descant  on  a 
cow  that  had  had  three  calves  at  a  birth,  and  was  amply 
suckling  them  all.  They  were  all  females,  other- 
wise I  fhould  have  inquired  for  a  free  marten  of  a 
new  description  between  two  bulls,  of  which  I  never 
knew  an  instance.  The  season  is  nowise  remarkable 
as  to  its  forwardnefs  on  this  14th  of  AprU,  a  daj 
interesting  to  you  and  your  family  by  the  birth  of 

your  mother. 

Last  night  I  heard  the  nightingale,  however,  for 
the  first  time.     It  is  not  ind-.ed  long  since  we  have 

but  to  his  great  mortification,  when  he  went  into  the  garden  on  the 
morning  of  Sm.day  the  3d  of  May,  he  found  them  all  lyn,g  flat  to  th= 
eround',  as  if  they  had  been  cut  over  by  a  scythe;  and  not  one  ot  then, 
survived  it.  The  gooseberries,  unlets  where  the  bullies  where  acciden- 
tally screened  by  clothes  or  mats  spread  over  them,  were  all  thrown 
to  the  ground,  quite  wallo^^■ed.  The  hawthorn  hedges,  which  were 
then  in  full  leaf,  were  all  scorched  as  if  they  had  been  put  into  the  hre. 
The  grafs  was  destroyed,  and  almost  every  green  thing  withered  :  but 
as  It  came  line  weather  afterwards  they  soon  regained  their  wonted 
vigour.  Th.e  summer  that  followed  was  remarkably  warm  ;  and  the 
r;V.  Its  of  the  frost.  imloH  upon  the  fruit,  were  soon  forgotten. 
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l,ad  that  bird  in  this  ne.ghbou.hoocl,  ai,d  we  owe- 
it  1  itnagine  to  the  contiguous  cultivation  that  ccv. 
nects  us  with  the  south. 

It  is  a  strange  theory  to  det-m  the  ni-htingalc  a 
bird  of  parage,  when  we  have  all  the  other  wag- 
t-^il  tribe  for  the  winter.  The  nightingale  is  lo- 
cal, and  concealed  by  the  modestv  of  it.  phtm.ge  ; 
it  goes,  like  other  creatures,  wi.cre  it  meets  wUa 
Iheltet  and  good  entertainmcni:. 

I  am  now  preparing  for  my  fete  on  the  birtli 
day  of  Aurelia,  which  is  on  the  Mst.  It  (hall  be 
in  the  hall  of  ancient  virtue,  and  there  Avail  be  a 
concert.  I  will  then  in  secret  pour  out  libations 
to  Jupiter,  the  deliverer  and  avenger  of  wrongs  ;  — 
but  enioy  the  present. 

I  have  sent  you  a  puzxle  for  Mr  Matho 
^^.hen  you  see  the  Mif*  Woodlords,  in  an  in.cnp- 
tion  which  IS  placed  in  my  hall,  under  the  statue 
of  Helridius  Priscus.  which  with  the  aid  of  his 
famous  Lexicon,  he  may  be  able  to  explain. 

Deo  optumo  maxumo,  omnipotent i, 
Benevolent!,  omnium  bonorum  deliv-ix, 
Flagitii  et  stellionis  lalentusimi  uiton, 
Libcitatis  vlndici,  ovbis  termrurn 
Et  naturae  univcrsae  patri  ct  aniko, 
Stultis  filiis  supcvstitionis  innoto,  _ 
Rationis  luci,  sapicntibus  et  prob:"! 
Horainibus  noto,  ptispicuo,  et  catibimo. 

The  above  is  exactly  copied  without  correction  or  altcratio.i_o<^a.if 
■iort. 
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.    6BSERVATIONS  AND  OPINIONS  OF  J.  V/.  SPENCER 

Continued  frotn  p.  99- 

Biipano. 

It  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Rome 
to  Capua,  and  near  twenty  more  from  that  to  Naples. 
I  have  taken  up  my  residence  at  a  delightful  village 
about  half  way  betwixt  tl.em,  where  my  stay  will  be 
determined  as  it  was  at  Geneva.  Abbe  Raynal  on 
my  first  tour  afkecl  how  long  I  was  to  stay  there,  I 
said  that  I  did  not  know  how  long,  but  1  would  stay 
till  T  was  weary  of  tlie  place,  "  'lis  the  best  rule 
in  life,"  said  he.  He  could  only  mean  that  it  was  a 
very  ^ood  one. 

I  might  swell  this  article  to  a  great  length,  by 
telling  you  that  this  country,  famous  for  its  pas- 
tures, derives  its  name  from  the  Greek  word  luil,s, 
signifying  an  ox,  by  mentioning  its  divisions  and 
subdivisions  ;  its  ancient  inhabitants  the  Aborigines, 
Pelasgi,  Rutuli,  '^c.  and  matters  of  that  sort  ;  but 
I  don't  mean  any  thing  of  tlie  kind.  'Tis  my  jour- 
ney and  opinions  that  i  write,  and  not  the  ancient 
history  or  the  present  state  of  the  countries  througii 

which  I  pafs. 

I  always  smile  when  I  hear  one  pretend  to  de,;pis: 
or  ridicule  accomidilhrnents  he  does  not  poficD. 
There  is  a  gentleman  hero  who  plays  well  on  the 
violin  ;  he  laughs  at  his  friend,  and  says  he  is  a  pc- 
dant,  because  lie  understand?  Greek  and  L^tin  v/cll 
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enough  to  rclifli  the  beauties  of  their  poets.  The 
.sholar  smiles  at  the  musician  ;  the  painter  laughs 
at  both  ;  and  all  three  at  the  historian.  "  Never, 
(they  say,)  never  will  we  stuff  our  bram  with  such 
idle  nonsense.  Can  any  thing  be  lefs  important  than 
the  knowledge  of  what  is  past  ?" 

Yc  country  surgeons,  grave  (hopkeepers,  men  of 
sedentary  lives,  watchmakers,  and  American  refu- 
gees, I  call  upon  you  all  to  consider  this,  and  to 
make  the  application  if  ye  understand  my  drift. 

The  face  of  nature  is  always  gay,  and  ever  smiling 
in  these  happy  regions.    The  soil  is  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces every  grain,  and  every  fruit  that  the  influence 
of  a   genial  sun  can  pour   into   the  lap   of  plenty. 
Every  little   stream  has   been  sung  in  days  of  old, 
and  tvery  field  is  clafsic  ground,     It  is  pleasing  to 
consider  how  the  climate  of  this  country  has  changed 
for  the   better    within    these   two    thousand   years. 
I  think  I  could  account  for  it  were  this   a  proper 
place.    Virgil  hath  given  directions  how  to  protect 
flocks  and  herds  from  snow  and  frost,  that  can  no 
longer  be  useful  in  this  part  of  Italy  ;   and  to  hear 
Horace  talking  of  snowy  Soracte,    and  ligna  super 
foco  large  reponeris,  one  would  imagine  he  was  far 
to  the  northward  of  the  Alps. 

Generally  speaking,  there  is  in  all  mankind  a 
very  unaccountable  aflection  for  their  native  coun- 
try*.  Polillied  European,  CalFre,  Greenlander,  Iii- 
dian,  Samoiede,  and  Otaheican,  this  amor  patrue  is 
connr.cn  to  you  all  !     But  for  it  many  a  dreary  hill 

*NcFcio  qua  natale  solum  dulcecUnecunctos 

Pacit,  immcmorcs  iion  sinit  efsc  sui.    Ovid  Ep.  lib. i  1. 3o- 
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and  barren  plain  would  be  forsaken  by  their  inhabi- 
.tants,  who  would  prefer  the  mild  climate  and  fruit- 
ful fields  of  this  garden  of  Europe  to  their  own  stor- 
my winters  and  ungrateful  soil. 

Were  we  to  consider  in  what  grofs  ignorance  the 
western  world  was  immersed  ten  or  eleven  centuries 
ago,  the  spiritual  empire  which  the  biitops  of  Rome 
found  means  to  establifti  over  so  considerable  a  por- 
tion of  the  globe  would  appeur  just  what  might 
have  been  expected  in  the  nature  of  things.  Th« 
little  knowledge  which  had  escaped  the  general 
wreck,  was  confined  entirely  to  ecdesiastics  who 
were  devoted  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  U.ey  only 
were  capable  of  directing  affairs  of  state.  In  this 
enlightened  age  we  are  acquainted  with  the  power  oj 
superstition  o-tier  the  human  mind  only  by  the  effects 
•which  we  know  it  has  produced,  and  we  are  apt  to 
accuse  of  weaknefs  those  princes  and  kingdoms  that 
tamely  submitted  to  be  so  long  directed  by  the  papal 
see,  when  we  ought  rather  to  pity  their  ignorance. 
Without  the  art  of  printing,  knowledge  must  ever 
have  been  confined  to  those  few  in  whom  ability  to 
buy  books  united  with  a  taste  for  study.  But  af- 
ter that  most  useful  of  inventions,  which  puts  books 
within  the  reach  of  almost  every  one,  knowledge 
spread  over  Europe  with  amazing  rapidity.  Men 
soon  began  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  reason 
ioncerning  their  civil  and  religious  rights.  Princes 
who  had  the  command  of  the  military  force,  being 
more  interested  in  preserving  or  extending  their 
own  power  than  in  protecting  that  of  the  clergy, 
suffered,  and  in  some  places  encouraged  this  spirit 
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of  inquiry.  The  difsolute  lives  of  the  clergy,  so 
contrary  to  their  profefsion.  prompted  men.  heated 
and  eaeer,  XSc.  %£c,  —         -  """""" 

I  find  this  would  lead  me  into  a  longer  difscrtatioa 
than  I  dare  engage  in  at  present. 

•Tis  needlefs  to  attempt  putting  that  face  upon 
the  matter  to  you,  my  dear  fellow  ;  to  you  I  honest. 
ly  confefs  it  would  lead  me  far  beyond  my  depth. 

My  feelings  are  not  hurt  by  attendance  on  divmc 
worfhip.  even  where  the  ceremonial  part  ,s  very  d  f- 
fereut  from  that  of  my  own  "untry ;      nd    - 
since  I  could  think  of  matters   of  the  sort   I  have 
u  r     1/  that   a   very  moderate   ftiare    of   learning 

a:dTnowea  e  wou^^^^^  -  ^^^^^^"t 

;  o'  sen Ument.     Yet  when  he  wa.  -  Scotlan     t^he 
lat  Dr  Samuel  Johnson  refused  to  hear  a  prefty- 
■       .l.ravman      "  Let  Dr  Robertson,  (said  he,) 
tenan  '^^"gy™'^"'  j,   and  I  will  hear  him; 

Bfi  un  to  a  tree    and  preacn,  auu  * 
get  up  to  a  „,^-_nce  will  I  sanction  a  prcfby- 

h  IV  of  .Ws  opim»»  "l"  *«  S««l«"»"  •"•. "'"';. 
r„  h.  had  the  honour  to  represent  the  cty  ol 

Etoburgh  Lured  in  the  House  of  Co-nmons,  m 
Edinburgn,  ^^^^^  ^^  p„„,i  ,,. 

ll::^  f  1  C„":UU.  ,«  n-or.  .«  his  honour 

?h»  an  unanimous  one  would  have  been. 

^^  nUce    -arms  with  religious  person,,  both 

^       „d  seculars,  who  three  hundred  years  ago 
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the  seculars  have  been  long  supprefsed,  without  any 
inconvenience,  and  some  scruple  not  to  think,  the 
day  is  coming,  though  it  be  yet  at  a  great  distance, 
when  the  regulars  fliall  fhare  the  same  fate.  General 
censures  of  the  clergy  might  perhaps  be  construed 
into  disaffection  to  religion^  a  fault  of  which  I  hope 
I  never  (hall  be  justly  accused  However,  I  do  not 
deny  that  I  cannot  be  much  pleased  at  seeing  a  man 
puzzling  himself  and  his  hearers,  in  order  to  explain 
a  mystery  that  he  knows  as  little  of  as  the  meanest 
of  his  hearers  ;  or  to  divide  and  subdivide  a  point  of 
morality  that  requires  no  division  at  all  ;  though 
this,  it  must  be  owned,  is  now  seldomer  to  met  with, 
even  in  catholic  countries,  than  was  not  long  ago 
common  among  the  more  enlightened  clergy  of  Bri- 
tain. 

The  major  part  of  mankind  being  doomed  to  la- 
bour for  their  dally  bread,  deep  learning  can  never 
become  general ;  but  some  thousands  of  years  hence, 
when  by  means  of  printing  a  moderate  portion  of 
knowledge  ftiall  be  difseminated,  and  when  all  man- 
kind fliall  be  as  enlightened,  my  dear  fellow,  as  thou 
.  art,  then  may  we  hope  that  mankind  will  unite  in 
being  satisfied  that  true  religion  consists,  not  so 
much  in  a  rigid  adherence  to  this  or  that  particulrr 
set  of  tenets  ;  but  that  its  efsence  consists  in  an  un- 
feigned submifsion  to  the  will  of  God,  and  a  sincere 
worfhip  of  the  Supreme  Being  i»  spirit  and  in  truth- 
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To  THE  EniTOR  OF  THE  BeE. 

Sir,  from  a  vale  a*  Tcntpe  sweet, 

liy waterVl  I  thee  greet, 

An4  hope  that  from  a  little  county, 
You'll  not  (lesp'.se  a  little  bounty. 
(Little  county— little  present, 
KVn  a!  part:uK  fa^va  (tecrrJ,) 
Forsooth  because  there's  scarce  a  Scot, 
Tliat  rcails  your  Bee,  ruul  has  a  groat 
To  nay  tlie  po?t,  but  cloth  transtiiit, 
Oi'  prose  or  verse,  to  tiiee  some  bit, 
Or  t'ooci,  or  bud,  or  mHhllim;  stuff, 
Such  as  his  brain  affords.     Doft  hut^ . 
(lor  having  Fancy's  sletd  bestrode. 
And  fourscore  miles  -.ind  upw-rds  tode. 
And  sprung  clean  o'er  the  tnths  ot  'i^jr 
And  1  vrth  expanded  in  tlic  way,  » 

Within  a  mo--  «/■  eke  ni  w.'^"■^ 
I'm  at  your  elbow,  Master  Printer.) 
•'  Tut  son,  SAy'st  thou,  oi  Muia's  son  , 
"    \rt  hither  come  to  mate  us  fun  ? 
"  In  step  larablck  thou  dost  foor^t,      • 
"  AndititantasliccoatartEiuted: 
"  Hence,  hence',  ofthceandthybramssn.fr, 
"  We've  "Ot  too  much,-at  least  enough. 
,  ••  ■•  ■  —But  so:tly  Sir,  you've  wrong  begun, 

Im  of  Latona's  son  a  son. 
In  proof  whcr'.of,  look  here  I  brmg 
A  drop  of  the  Cannhan  sprmg. 
"  A  tira^'  .'"—nor  scorn,  let  me  thee  tell, 
A  ^V"./,  if  from  Castalia's  well  ; 
•■~  JTcr-Mtllyu  kmiutUu  ipriny'salm-.st 

£hck  d  up  just  K.w  -.chh  snow  and  Irott ; 
■  ■  And  at  the  best  the  spring'?  so  small, 

It  can't  supply  the  wants  of  al. 
Who  round  it  are  for  ever  flochmg 
Gasping  for  thirst,  and  eke  near  choaking, 
So  you  may  prize  it  when  ye  get '«. 
For  many  a  one  n'er  tastes't  who  seek  it  *. 
•'■  Tl,e  <{rop  promised  was  not  sent,  to  the  great  disappointment  of 

;^''r'";\srth°naturooftal!oLrspeimacet,,whichreq,uresawar. 

rV^^r^^J^Hme:.      tJ  1 -^^l^l^J— s  seeir  to  be  very 
'S  tSli^UT "udge  .'then  of  hh  d.ap,oint.ncnt  at  finding  it 

wanting  oiuhu  present  occaston. 
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f  a  fluid  thiit  requires 
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which  requires  a  war- 
on  struck  him,  he  ha* 
■light  subject  it  to  the 
dents  seem  to  be  very 
.ointment  at  fniding  it 


Cleanings  of  Ancient  Poetry. 

A  Caution  for  Courtly  Damsels. 
From  Efigrami  subjoined  to  J.  Sylveiter'i  Du  Bartet. 
Beware,  fair  maid,  of  mighty  courtiers  oath.-, 
T;ike  heed  what  gifts  or  favours  you  receive ; 
Let  not  the  fading  glofse  of  silken  deaths 
Dazzle  your  venues,  or  your  fame  bereave; 
■      For  once  but  leave  the  hold  you  have  of  grace, 
WIm)  will  regard  your  fortune  or  your  face  ? 

Each  greedv  hand  will  strive  to  catch  the  flower,    , 

When  nnnc  retard  the  stalke  it  growesupon; 
Bascnef^ie  desires  the  fruit  still  todevoure, 
And  leave  the  tree  to  fall  or  stand  alone  ; 
But  this  advise,  fair  creature,  take  ot  mee. 
Let  none  take  fruit  unlefse  hee'U  ha  e  the  tree. 

Bclccvc  not  oaths,  nor  much  protesting  men, 

Credit  no  vo.vcs,  nor  a  bewailing  song ; 
Lr-t  courtiers  sweare,  forswearc,  and  sweare  agen, 
'The  heart  doth  live  ten  regions  from  the  tongue; 

For  when  with  oatht  and  vows  they  make  you  tremble  j 
lieleeve  them  least  for  then  the  most  difsemble. 

Beware  lest  Croesus  doe  corrupt  thy  mlnde, 

Or  fond  ambition  sell  thy  modesty  ; 
Say,  though  a  king  thou  even  courteous  finde, 
Hte  cannot  pardon  thy  impurity. 

Begin  with  kings,  to  subjects  you  will  fall ; 
From  lord  to  lackey,  and  at  last  to  all. 


On  Friendship. 
Frcm  ParadhtofDaynty  DcvUeAoV  I.  3.  ugnedM.  Tlocf. 
Not  stayed  state,  but  feeble  stay, 
Not  costly  robes,  but  bare  array ; 
Not  pafsed  welth,  but  present  want. 
Not  heped  store,  but  sclender  Ikant  ; 
Not  plenty's  purse,  but  poore  estate, 
Not  happy  hap,  but  froward  late  ; 
Not  wirti  at  wil,  but  want  of  joy. 

Not  hart's  good  helth,  but  hart's  annoy ; 

Not  freedome's  use  but  prisoner's  thrali, 

Not  costly  seate,  but  lowest  fail ; 

Not  weale  I  meane,  but  wretched  wo, 

Doth  trucly  try  the  freend  from  foe  ; 

And  nowght  but  uowardc  fortune  proves. 

Who  i'auning  feiues,  or  iimply  love =. 
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The  Self  Rival.     A  Nouvellettk  from  the  FaENCU.  • 

Women  wUh  an  eminent  degree  of  beauty  and  elegance 
•  never  fail  pleasing  at  first  sight ;  -nd,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  plain  and  forbidding  may  also  afsurc  themselves  of  a 
contrary  effect ;  the  former  have  nothing  to  fear,  nor  the 
latter  to  hope.  But  they  who  are  neither  of  a  slr.lving 
beauty  nor  uglinefs,  it  much  concerns  to  talie  great  pre- 
cautions  at  a  first  interview,  the  succefs  of  which  depends 
not  only  on  the  taste  of  him  to  whom  they  are  desirous 
of  appearing  amiable,  but  on  the  different  dispositions  m 
which  the  man  may  happen  to  be  ;  as  in  a  gloomy  moment 
of  chagrin  he  may  be  disgusted  with  one  of  those  half  beau- 
ties, wiih  svhi.m  amidst  the  festivity  oC  an  entertainment  he 
wcik!  have  been  ciiarmed. 

An  only  daughter,  one  of  those  equivocal  beauties  we 
have  been  speaking  of,  became,  at   fii»t   s.giu,  enamoured 
of  a  gentleman  on  whom  Hie  perceived  that  the  fir,t  sight 
of  her  had  not  such  an  effect.    They  happened  to  meet  at  a 
judge's  chambers  about  a  law  suit  on  which  depended  the 
Tvelfare  of  the  two  families.     In  order  to  adjust  an  affair 
of  such  concern,  yet   uncertain,  a  m.tch  was  agreed  on 
between  the  two  parer-ts,  and  a  day  was  appointed  in  which 
this  happy  agreement   fliould  be   celebrated  by  a  splendid 
fe-,t      The  heirefsmade  her  appi:arance  on  that  ^ccasi'^„ 
in  a  very  carelefs  drefs,  and  hei    compliments   and  beha- 
viour were  no  lefs  void  of  ceremony.      Fhis  created  some 
astonilhment  ;   and  being  afkedby  her  mother  what  reason 
llie  had  for  such  singularity,   rtie   made   answer,  thi.t  ha- 
ving perceived,  at  the  judge's  chamber,   that  her  person 

»  From  this  performance  Mrs  Cowley  has  borrowed  the  plot  of  her 
comedy  ertitled  the  Belles  Stratas^ra. 
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wan  not  like  to  create  any  love  in  htr  future  hufliand, 
(lie  would  endeavour  at  least  to  gaio  his  esteem  by  mo- 
desty. 

The  gentleman,   who  had  been  for   some  time  expec- 
ted, came  ;  he  was  a  very  personable    youth,  and  though 
not  wanting  in  manners  or  good  sense,  of  an  cxcefsive  frank- 
nefs,  plainly  speaking  what    he  thought.     His  first  speech 
at  coming  in   was   to  the   mother,  saying  he  came  to  pay 
his  duty  to  her  •,  that  this  morning  was  the  first   time  he 
had  ever  heard  of  the  marriage  which  his  father  inten- 
ded for  him.  "  Had  1  known,  (continued  he,)  saluting  the 
young  lady,  that   you  were   Ihe  with  whom  I  am  to  pafs 
my  life,    I   would  have  entreated  you  freely  to  have  told 
me,  whether  in  a  marriage  concerted  between  our  parents, 
merely  for  the  mutnal  interest  of  the  two  families,  you  as 
willingly  conformed  to  your  mother's  directions,  as  I  obey 
my  father  ;  for  if  the  match  be  in  the  least  against  your 
inclination,  it  is   what   I   will  never   suffer  myself  to  be 
brought  to."     To  this  the  mother,  preventing  the  daugh- 
ter, answere  ,    '  That  her  daughter  had  most    willingly 
obeyed  at  ihe  very  first  intimation.     But,  Sir,  allow  me  to 
desire  that  you,   with  your   natural  sincerity,  would  de- 
clare, whether  you  have  any  liking  to  my  daughter.'  "  O  ! 
(answered  he,)  I  see  supper  is  on  the  table,  I  will  answer 
that  questioH  at  the  dcfsert  j  but  for  the  present  let  us  sit 
down."     The  table  talk  turned  entirely  on  the  oddncfs 
of  a  marriage  so  suddenly  concluded  :  not  a  word  came  from 
the  daughter,  and  it  was  very  seldom  (lie  looked  at  the 
gentleman,  though  already  in  love  with  him  ;  byt  ftie  had 
her  drift.     At  length  comes  the  def«rt,  and  the  servants 
being   ordered  to   withdraw,  the   mother  >  liallenged  the 
gentleman's  promise  of  freely  declaring  his  mind  •,  which  he 
did  with  all  imaginable  politencfs  j  he  gave  her  to  under- 
ftand  that  her  daughter  had  not  touched  his  htait ;  but 
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"1  hid  my  rc-on,  for  U,  C..id  the  daughter,)    I  d.d  .t  .o 
1  Baa  my  r  ^  (,M«ered  the  molhe.,)  you 

"*' t;;!  r.o  .0,.^  But  ■«<  .8.ciou,  g^  wd .,.. 

S,"hte  .oTh  to  the  mothe..  ...Wac.iou,  th.t  ^e 

«,wer,  that  =^*  f"  J*  ^^^^jj  such  a  thing  fall 

Lal  it  from  himself,  so  far  from  imputing  U  to  h.s  wife. 
The  id  that  n>e'  would  stand  iu  his  heart,  at  least  .n 
fhc  rar^k  of  a  good  friend.     This   produced  a  long  con- 

"Th  tht    ie  h  d  been  ^olWtiug.     Aoothe,  good  <,»a- 
oft     g*  tleman  »as,  that  »h,t  he  had  p.o»,.ed  he 

^L'onerth't  he  v..  going  .0  the  h.U   a,^  al«=P  P- 
„T.  Spaoili.  d«rs,  and  ve.y  seldom  m.ted  .  ."jh, ,  to 
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which  Hie  answered,  that  (he  could  not  endure  a  ball,  dan- 
cing was  a  thing  that  (he  could  never  Icam. 

He  was  no  sooner  in  the  street  than  (he  sent   for  an 

Espagnoletta  habit,  purpofing  to  follow  him With  the 

fmest  diape  in  the  world,  and  an  advantageous  stature,  (he 
had  all  the  graces  of  attitude,  and  danced  inimitably  ^ 
her  neck,  the  contour  of  her  face,  and  her  eyei  were  per- 
fectly beautiful ;  10  that  with  a  little  ma(k,  and  the  aper- 
tures for  the  eyes  very  open,  her  appearance  was  quite 
enchanting.  She  soon  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
company,  and  her  Spaniard  was  .^ot  the  least  charmed  : 
being  tak'cn  out  to  dance,  (he  herein  increased  the  admi- 
ration of  her  person.  The  Spaniard,  who  stood  forward 
to  have  the  better  sight  of  her,  had  the  high  pleasure  of 
being  chosen  £or  her  second  partner.— After  dancing,  they 
fell  into  conversation.  The  Spamrd,  enraptured  with  the 
brilliancy  of  her  repartees,  and  the  turn  and  delicacy  of  her 
thoughts,  little  imagined  this  engaging  person  to  be  her 
whom  he  had  seen  only  in  her  negligee,  which  hid  her 
(hap'j,  and  dis(igured  her  air,  and  affected  an  indolence 
bordering  on  stupidity ;  in  a  word,  he  began  to  love  her 
beyond  what  be  thought  himself  susceptible  of,  and  rejoi- 
ced in  the  bappinefs  only  of  being  told  by  her  that  (he 
was  to  be  at  the  ball  on  the  following  night,  and  ia  thfi 
same  habit. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  Ire  waited  on  his  fu- 
ture bride,  whom  he  found  in  her  usual  indolence,  and 
more  carelesly  drefsed  than  before  ;  but  in  her  discourse 
a  surprizing  alteration.  Such  judgement,  such  elevatlbn  of 
thought,  such  tendernefs  of  sentiments,  and  delivered  with 
such  amiable  sweetnels,  that  he  began  to  grow  a  little  easy, 
though  (he  wanted  the  aparkling  wit,  and  radiant  charms 
•f  the  Espagnoletta  :  yet  some  signs  of  extreme  agitation 
escaped  him  5  and  fromiime  to  time,  to  her  great  joy,  he 
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fell  into  unusual  distractions.     She  now  plainly  saw  tha 
he  was  smitten.     They  both  kept  their  word  to  meet  at 
he  ball ;  and  in  a  conversation  still  more  animated  than 
that  of  the  last  night,  (he  threw  frcfti  fuel  on  his  love  :  but 
his  marriage  obtruding  itself  among  his  raptures,  gave  rise 
to  such  forcible  reflections,  that,  by  a  very  extraordinary 
effort  of  virtue,  he  was  for  suddenly  leaving  the  Espagno- 
lett',.,  "  How  !  will  you  leave  me  ?'?  (says  ihe,)  with  an  air 
sufficient  to  have  enamoured  him,  if  he  hed  not  been  so. 
On  this  he  sunk  down  again  in  his   chair  without  speak- 
ing  a  word.     "  I  sec,  ( says  (he,)  th.  t  to  detain  you  1  stand 
in  need  of  all  my  charms  j  wellthen,  .  willunma(k."  '  No 
such  thing!  no  such  thing!  (cried  h.,  labouring  in  the 
noble  conflict.)  What  will  become  of  me  ?'  And,  in  eaecfi 
areading  the  consequence  of  a  longer  3t*y,  he  instantly 
broke  from  her.     This  very   probably   was  the  drst  time 
that  a  mistrefi  has  been  pleased  at  a  lover's  overcoming  the 
pafsion  he  had  for  her.    The  Espagnolctta,  on  this  flight 
of  her  Spaniard,  was  no  left  delighted  with  bis  virtue  than 

with  his  love.  .... 

To  be  concluded  m  our  next. 
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tii^t  ,<  ,      .;,.'.■     Continuta  from  page  591. 

.  An  AnmmMzi.  sent  a  translation  of  a  poem  from  the  French. 
0,',  a  subject  the  Editor  did  not  judge  altogether  suitable  for  his 
ra^scellany,  writes  thus:  "  Though  the  translator  Is  by  no  means  mot- 
tified  in  not.  having  found  admifsion,  since  the  Editor  is  pleased  to 
think  the  subject  of  "/^«ri.«  ««i^/f '*  ci>«<«,~though  the  onginal  au- 
thor  may  console  himself  in  the  sentiment  of  an  EngliQi  poet,  xv.th  a 

slight  variation, 

I  might  be  proud  to  see 

Him  who  rejects  his  God  rejecting  me." 
The  Editor  hopes  no  answer  to  this  is  now  neceftary  on  his  part.     H^ 
^,  too  great  a  respect  for  religion  ever  to  wilh  to  see  that  subject 
j-«/n)ffr/y  introduced  on  any  ovcj^ion. 
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iV  L.  after  complimenting  the  Editor  in  a  very  handsome  manner, 
suggests  the  propriety  of  making  the  description  of  the  platts  always 
follow  the  plates  directly,  without  being  separated  by  any  interve- 
ning matter ;  a  hint  that  has  been  since  that  time  pretty  generally  adhe- 
red to.— Indeed  it  has  been  universally  so  ordered,  if  the  bookbinder 
attended   to  the  directions  given  to  him. 

A.  L.  after  a  handsome  compliment  on  the  papers  that  appeared 
Mme  time  ago  in  the  Bee  on  the  literary  character  of  Buchanan,  ex, 
horts  other  men  of  talents  to  come  forward  and  rescue  fi  om  a  kind  ot 
oblivion  into  which  they  have  accidentally  fallen,  some  other  eminent 
characters  which  have  done  honour  to  this  country  ;  among  whom  he 
specifies  William  >.  .-nmond  of  Hawthorndcn  the  -patriarch  of  Scot- 
land, Arthur  Johnstcn  author  of  Parcnga,  and  William  Ballanden. 
"There  IS,  (says  he,)  I  know  in  many  a  reluctance  to  produce  their 
works  in  a  periodical,  or  what  they  may  suppose  a  fugitive  miscellany; 
but  let  it  be  ri-membered  that  Pope,  Swift,  Atterbury,  Arburthnot,  Ad- 
dison, and  almost  all  the  eminent  men  of  the  Britifli  Augustan  age,  ap- 
pea-ed  most  conspicuous  in  such  publications;  and  that  except  au- 
thors write  their  book'^  to  bs  printed  in  a  large  octavo  at  least,  and 
on  tough  soft  paper,  they  have  a  much  better  chance  to  be  often 
bandlcdiiywritrngchoi  -little  pieces  in  the  Bee,  than  by  composing 
treatises  on  the  modern  plan  of  Book  makings  which  would  soon  call  for 
a  bachelor  Carasco  to  weed  them  after  the  manner  of  Don  Quixote's 
library,  were  it  not  for  the  fortunate  circumstance  of  deperition  at 
"H'hich  1  have  cautiously  hinted  above."  The  Editor  is  murh  obliged 
to  this  correspondent  for  his  jood  wjflies,  and  has  the  happinefs  to  ob- 
serve that  they  have  been  effected  above  wiiat  he  could  reasonably 
have  expected.  He  is  not  at  liberty  tosay  how  much  he  has  beehiudebt- 
ed  to  names  that  are  already,  and  will  be  illustrious  m  future  times ; 
but  he  hopes  still  to  be  able  to  adhere  to  such  a  chastened  steadinefs 
of  conduct,  as  to  refuse  admifsion  of  any  piece  into  his  miscellany  that 
ftail  tend  to  make  them  alhamed  of  the  company  in  which  they  fiiall 
appear. 

Mark  sends  a  collection  of  jests,  which  unfortunately  have  ueen 
thrown  away  on  the  Bee.— Specimen.  "  One  night  when  Mr  Gar. 
rick  in  the  character  of  Hai.li.-igs  was  going  off  the  stage  after  having 
repeated  the    following  line,  . 

"  And  aie  with  pleasure  for  my  country's  good," 
a  droll  tar  in  the  upper  gallery  cried  out,  after  having  dislodged  a 
^ujd,j"  Avast,  brother  \  with  jour  cheek  jaw  and  j>alaver  :  Lords  a"nt 
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fo  ready  to  d.e  for  old  England  now  a  days."    If  ia  hoped  tins  speci- 
men will  amply  satisfy  both  our  readers  and  the  writer. 

H.I_£-_»  is  very  much  dlftatUfied  with  the  crit.que  upon  some 
JJuii  .lays  wf  S  appeared  in  some  early  numbers  of  the  Bee.  and 
«  Icatlength  entcrsinto  a  vindication  of  many  play  writers  in  oppo- 
SiontoShLspeare;  which  our  scanty  \«''' f^^"*  "*  "  \"!  ^j.;; 
teneth.    "  I  ^^bscrve,  (says  he,)  his  L— phas  a  very  B/"»  P^""!'^/ 
Shakespeare;  yet  if  he  «-«.  to  recollect  that  neither  before  nor 
See    S  ys  of  that  immortal  genius,  has  dame  Nature  bestow«l 
rachvast  taU  for  poetic  fire  upon  a„y  writer  that  h«  appeared 
htsurely  would  not  so  much  as  he  does  cut  to  pieces  the  works  of 
„^a  ,y  a  great  man.    ^..  his  L-p  for  one  moment  to  wave  the  idea 
of  Sh  Jspcare's  uncommon  powers,  and  take  an  '"P"".; ^-'^"^ 
1  various  pieces  that  have  been  produced  by  other  Enghlh  andlrilh 
writers,  he  would  see  a  good  cause  to  be  kfs  severe  in  hB  criticism 
7his  is  evidently  a  rung  writer.     For  his  sake,  and  that  of  other 
young  writers,  the  Editor  will  briefly  state  -'^'^^  "^J^;"^ "  ^'""; 
!.if  on  the  subject  of  criticism  at  an  early  period  of  his  life.     He  re- 
'..ollacts  the  time  perfectly  welL  when  he  heard  w.th  astomOimeut. 
«eB  of  sense  talk  with  raptures  of  the  inimitable  beauties  ot  Shakes, 
neare      He  was  too  diffident  to  venture  to  difsent  from  then:  openly  ; 
Lt  he  th==ught  in  his  own  mind  he  knew  what  was  good  and  evil  as 
^vell  as  another  ;  and  though  he  durst  not  say  it,  he  was  perfectly  con- 
vinced  that  there  was  no  more  comparison  between  Thomson  and 
Shakespeare  in    point  of    dramatic    eMcellente,  than   between  the 
In  and  the  mook     In  no  department  is  a  knowledge  of  the  vario« 
operations  of  the  humar.  mind  so  necefsary  as  in  that  of  judging  of 
dramatic  excellence:  nor  can  that  knowlHge  be  ever  obtained  but 

irom  experience. 

To  be  eoKiinued. 


To  THE  Readers  of  the  Bee. 

».*  A  NEW  map  of  France  divided  into  compartments  according 
to  the  lUotment  "of  the  National  Aisembly.  is  now  engraving,  awl 
v.iU  b  ■  ready  to  be  delivered  with  an  early  number  of  the  ensuing  vo- 
lume This  map  will  be  executed  in  the  neatest  manner ;  and  will 
exhibit  with  great  discinctnefs.  not  only  the  modern  divisions,  but 
'  a'.o  the  ancient  divisions  of  that  country  ;  as  well  as  the  principal 
■  Top-ds  throughout  the  kingdom ;  which  never  has  been  done  on  any 
-t,x\.c-  map  hitharto  publilhed. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  JANE  D'ARC. 
Among  the  extraordinary  eventi  that  are  record- 
ed in  history,  few  can  equal  those   that  respect  the 
heroine  of  this  story.     They  are  recorded  with  all 
the  jTravity  of  other  historical  events  by  the  sagcst 
historians  and  annalists  of  the  times.    The  facts  in- 
deed are  incontestible ;  and  no  one  has  ever  doubted 
that  flie  was  the  immediate   cause  of  that  astonilh- 
ing  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  France,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  establifhment  of  Charles  vii.  on  the 
tlirone  of  his  ancestors,  and   the  total  expulsion   of 
the  Englifh  from  that    kingdom.     At  the  time  this 
heroine  first  made  her  appearance,  so   low  was   the 
power  of  the  Dauphin,  that  not   a  single   place  be- 
longed to  him  but  the  town  of  Orleans  alone,  which 
was  theniclosely  besieged  by   the  Englifh  ;  nor  did 
there  appear   the  smallest  human  probability  that 
ever  he   could  procure  an   army  strong    enough    to 
raise  the  siege  of  that  city,  on   which   alone   his   all 
depended.     In  what  manner  this  simple  girl  contri^ 
VOL,  xiv,  xn  + 
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buted  to  bring  about  such  an  unexpected  revolution 
will  be  learnt  from  the  memoir  that  follows,  which 
has  been  sent  to  the  Editor  by  an  ingenious  corres- 
pondent, to  whom  he  lies  under   very   great  obliga- 
tions for  this  and  former  favours.  '      ^ 
Memoirs  of  Jane  d'Arc,  Sirnamed  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 
"  Dauphin,  I  am  by  birth  a  flicpherd's  daughter, 
"  My  wit  untrain'd  in  any  kind  of  art. 
"  Heaven,  and  o.ir  lady  gracious,  hath  it  pleas  d 
"  To  fliine  on  ray  contemptible  estate  : 
"  Lo :  whilst  1  waited  on  my  tender  lambs, 
"  And  to  sun's  parching  heat  display'd  my  cheeks, 
"  God's  mother  deigned  to  appear  to  me  :  ^        - 
"  And  in  a  vision  full  of  majesty  *  ,   . 
"  Will'd  mc  to  learn  my  true  vocation, 
"  And  free  my  country  from  calamity ; 
"  Her  aid  Ibe  promis'd  and  afsur'd  succefs. 
"  In  complete  glory  flie  revealed  herself '. 
"  And  whereas  I  was  black  and  swart  before, 
"  With  tiiose  clear  rays  which  flie  infu^'d  on  me, 
"  That  beauty  am  I  blefsed  with  which  you  see. 

'         "  Afk  me  what  question  thou  cans't  pofsible, 
"  And  I  will  answer  unpremeditated  : 
"  My  courage  try  by  combat,  if  thou  dars't, 
"  And  thou  ilialt  find  that  I  exceed  my  sex. 
"  Resolve  on  this :  thou  (lialt  be  fortunate,^ 
"If  thou  receive  me  for  thy  warlike  mate." 

Shakespeare,  Henry  vi.  Part  ist.  Act  1.  Sc.  1 

Jane  d'Arc  was  born  at  Donremy,  a  hamlet  of  the 

paiiih  of  Greux,  upon  the  Meuse,  near  Vaucouleurs  ; 

her  father's  name  was  James  d'Arc,  her  mother's 

Isabella  Rome.    Her  education  was  proportioned  to 

the.  mediocrity  of  her  parent's   fortune,  and  little  is 

known  of  her   infancy  ;    for  (he  did  seem  destined  to 

act  the  part    Ihe    afterwards  performed.     She  kit 

her  parents  at  an  early  age ;  and  void  of  experience, 

offered  herself  as  servant  to  an  inn,   not  knowing 

how  fatal  such  places   are   to  virtue   and   chastity ; 

flie  however    preserved    both;    ..a  as    flie    had   a 

strength  aad  courage  above  her  years  aud  sex,  ilic 
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employed   herself  in    the   stables,   and  her    amuse- 
ment was  when   fhe   rode   the  horses  to  water,    to 
exeicise  them  well  afterwards.     This  was  her  riding 
school  ;    and  flie  was  such    an  excellent   horse-wo- 
man,   that    when    ihe    joined  the    army  there  was 
not  any  officer   that  could  manage    his   horse   with 
more  addrcfs.     Jane  was  very  handsome  ;  and  tlic 
violent  exercises  fhe  had  accustomed  herself  to  had 
given  her  '.;iat  complexion  and  health  that  animate 
beauty.     With  so  much  to  charm,  it  was  not  pof- 
sible  for  Jane  to  want  a  lover.     She   had  one  ;  but 
history  has  not  named  him,  who  upon  some  answers 
from  her,    which    he    interpreted   according   to  his 
willies,  summoned  her  before  the  officir.lite  at  Toul, 
in  order  to  force  her  to  rtarry  hinrr.     Jane  appeared, 
and    answered   with   so     much  candour     and    good 
sense,  that  her  lover  lost  his  cause.    He  strove  after- 
wards to  coiitinue  his   pursuit ;   but  Jane  would  not 
listen  to  him:  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  return- 
ed to  her  father.     This  was  the  period  when  fhe  first 
thought  of  her  mifsion  ;;  and  i     arose  from  all  the 
news  fhe  had  heard  of  the  affairs  of  France  at  the  inn, 
in  which  places   such   topics   are  usually   discufsed. 
Her  imagination  took  fire  ;  and  fhe  looked  upon  her-- 
self  as  a  girl  destined  by  heaven   to  tear  France  out 
of  the  hands  of   the   Englifh.     Her  father  by  dint  of 
her  continually  talking  of  the  visions  and  orders  fhe 
received  to    go    to  the   king   of  France,    persuaded 
iiimself  fhe    was    inspired.     She    accompanied   her 
incle   and  aunt    to    Vaucouleurs,    where    they  had 
some  businels  with  the  governor    M.  Baudricourt  ; 
and  when  they  had  finifhcd,  fhe  said  to  him.  *'  Know 
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Sir  Governor,  that  God  has  some  time   since,  often 
informed  and   commanded  me,   that  I  fhouldgoto 
tlie  gentle   Dauphin,    who    ought  to  be   and  is  the 
true   king  of  France,  who  will  give  me  arms  and 
soldiers,  wherewith  I    fliall  raise  the  siege  of  Or- 
leans,   and  lead   him  to   be    crowned  at    Rheims. 
Baudricourt  looked  upon  her  as  a  madwoman,  and 
answered   her   with  contempt.      Longpont,    an   old 
gentleman  whom  ihe  afterwards    visited,  finding  a 
great  deal  of  good   sense   mixed   with  her   rhapso- 
dies  did  not  treat  her  so  scornfully.     The  aiTairs  of 
Charles    vii.   were   in  such   a  desperate    situation, 
that  although  the  arm  of  a  girl  of  seventeen  years 
could  not  be  of  any  great  help,  yet  it  was   not  to 
be  despised.      AH  that  remained  now  to  the  king 
was  the  city  of  Orleans  ;  and  that  was  warmly  be- 
sieved  by  the  Englilh.     The  arrival  of  a  young  gi^l 
that  might  be  looked  upon  as  sent  by  heaven,  might 
perhaps   be  sufficient  co  re-animate   their   courage. 
Longpont  represented  all  these  things  to  the  gover- 
nor  of  Vaucouleurs.     Jane  returned  agam  in  a  few 
days  afterwards,  and  said  to   him:   -  In  the  name 
of  God!  you  delay  too  long   in  sending   me;  this 
day  the  gentle  Dauphin  has  had  great  lofs  near  Or- 
leans,  and  worse  will  happen  if  you  do  not  send  me 
soon"     Baudricourt  having  afterwards  learnt  that 
the  French  had  been  repulsed  with  lofs  in  attacking 
a  convoy  of  herrings  sent  by  the  duke  of  Bedford  », 

*  A,  m»nv  families  in  Scotland  may  b^  interested  respecting  some 
of  thdrTnee^torr  vho  fell  at  the  battle  of  He.x.ng,.  (so  call«  ttot, 
tlV'^uvoycolisting  chiefly  ot  Out  ^  «milar  nicies,  n  .e..g 
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no  longer  made  any  objections  ;  but  resolved  to  send 
her  to  the  king.  He  gave  her  arms  and  a  horse, 
which  flie  mounted  with  so  much  grace  and  fkill, 
that  that  alone  would  have  been   sufllcient  to  have 

Lent,)  I  (liall  literally  transcribe  from  a  scarce  journal  of  the  siege 
of  Orleans  what  relates  to  it. 

Celiiy  jour  de  landemain,  iiiii  fut  simedy,  doitzicrae  juiir  dc  Fevricr, 
-de  Brandons,  Mel'sire  Jean  Fastot  (Sir  John  Fastoltc)  le 
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bailly  d'Evrcux  pour  les  Anglois,  Mefsire  Simon  Morhier  pre\ost  de 
Paris,  et  plusieurs  autres  chevaliers  ct  escuycrs  du  pais  d'Anglctcrre  et 
de   France,  accompaigncz  de  quinze   cens  conibattans  tant  Anglois, 
Picards,  Normans,  que  autres  gens  de  divers  pais,  amcnoicnt  environ 
trois  cens   charricts,  &<.  chargcz   de   vivrcs  el  dc  plusieurs  abiUe- 
mens  de  guerre,  comme  cannons,  arcs,  troufsc,  traicts  et  autre  choscs, 
Ics  menans  aux  autres  Anglois  tcnans  Ic  siege  d'Orlcans.     Mais  quand 
lis  scfurcnt  par  Icur  espies  la  contenance  desFran9ois  et  cogneurent 
que  leur  intention ctoitde  les  afsaillir;   ilss'encloyrent  etfirent  unparc 
de  leur^harroz  ct  des   paux  aiguz,  en  mannicie  de  barrieres,  lail'sant 
unc  seule  longue  et  etroite  yfsue  ou  entree  etoit  tcllement  que  par  la 
convenoit  entrer,   qui   les  vouloit  ai'sallir.     Et  re  faict  se  niirent  en 
telle  ordonnance  dc  battaille   attendans  la  vivre  ou  mourir  ;  combien 
que  d'echanper  n'avoient  gucre",   d'esperance,  considcrans  leur  petit 
nombre  coiitre  la  multitude  des  Francois  :  qui  tous  afsemblez  d'un 
c«mmun  accord  conclurcnt  que  nul  ne  desccndroit  des  che-aux,  sinon 
les  archers  et  gens  de  traict  qui  en  leur  venue  faisoient  devoir  tirer. 
Acres  laquelle  conclusion  se  mirent  devant  La  Hire,  Poton,  Sauluji, 
CaiieJe,  (probably  Salton  and  Kennedy)   et  pleusieurs   autres   venans 
d'Orlcans,  qui  cloient  environ  quinze  cens  combattans  qui  furent  ad- 
vcrtis  que  les  Anglois  amenans  les  vivresvenoient  a  la  fde,  non  oruon- 
nez  et  sans  avoir  nulle  suspicion  d'etre  surprises:  pourquoy  ils  furent 
tous  d'une  opinion  qu'ils  les   afsauderoient  uinsi  qu'ils  venoient  des. 
pourvuemcnt.     Mais  le  comtc  dr  Clermont  mande  plusieurs  fois  ct 
par  divers  mefsages  a  la  Hire  et  auucs  ainsi  disposans  d'afsaillir  leurs 
adversiiircs  et  qu'ils  trouvoient  en  eux  tant  grand    axantage  «|u'il» 
lie    leur  faifsent   aucun   afsault  jusque   a   sa   venue,  ct    qu'ils   leur 
ameneroit  dc  trois  a  quatre  mille  combattans,  inoult  dcsirans  d'al- 
sanltcr  aux  Anglois.      Pour  rhonneur  ct  I'araour  du  quel  ils  de  laif- 
serent   leur    entreprise    a  leur    trcs  grande    deplaisance,    ct   surtout 
de  La   Hire,  qui   demonstruit  I'apparence  de  ieur  dommage  entant 
que   on    donnoii     espace   aux  Anglois    d'eux  mettre   ct   scrrcr  en- 
semble.    Et  avecquesce  d'eux  fortifier  de  paux  et  de  charriots.     Et 
a  la  verit-  L»  Hire  ct  •    ux  dc  sa  compagiiie  partis  d'Orlcans,  etoiew 
arreste  ?  en  iin  champ  ■-  trtmt  ei  tant  pres  les  Anglois  que  trcs  legie- 
reraent  les  u.oient  vcux,  comme  est  dit  venir  a  la  file  et  eux  fortifier, 
doleas  a  mtrvcilles  de  ce  que  les  oroient  a'saillir,  pour  la  defence   et 
coneiaiuel  i»?iEages  d"jceluy  comte  de  Clermont,  qui  toujours  s'appro- 
t  limit  au  i»'.tts  qu'a  |(«»vt»l.   D'autt  /  ^ft  fortH  auf  i  rnoult  iiiijiaciem- 
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imposed  on  the  multitude.  He  informed  the  king 
of  what  he  had  done  ;  and  gave  her  two  gentle- 
men to  escort  her  to  Tours.  Their  names  were 
Jean  de  Mclx,  and  Bcrtrand  de  Pclonge,  both  of  the 

™rnt  cellc  attcnte  Ic  connestable  .rEcof^c.  Uq.icl  etoit  parcil'c- 
Tcn  vemlfprc"  t«utcnvaonquatrccen,.on0>auan^^^  on  avo.t  de 
?  \\^.;il-,m  iKunracs.  Et  tellcment  qu-aiusi  qu'entrc  deux  et 
t'^".  hcureS  s  Sy  approch.rcntlcsanlu.vi  ct  gen.  dc  ti.ict  Fran- 
Z  ivuTlTr  adverb's  dont  a,u:uns  ctoicnt  ja  saillis  de  Icur  pare 
^015,  o  <.ui  n-ui.  a  hT,tivcim-nt.  tt  tux  rcboiitcr  dedans 

£t  pTu  ieurs:  ct.cux  qui  purcnt  crhappcr,  sV-nrcUvcrcnt danslcur. 
Sca™v.Kquesk-s\utrcs.     Pourqaoy  ct  U.vs  qnand  le  connes- 

fiar?)  S  c  Ic  n  d.  Mailha<-.  "Seigncur  d.   CWteaubrun  Vi- 
^LcdVScrs,Mcftlre  Jean  deLcs^ot.  (probably  Scott)    e  Sog- 
neur  de  Verduran  Mefsire  Loys  dc  Rocbe.l.ouart,  Se.gncur  dc  Mo.i- 
pffean  etplusieus  autrcs  chevaliers  et  csa.ycrs   ayccques  environ 
£rc  cens  combattans.  sans  les  gen.  do  traict,  qu.  ja  s'cto.cn   m,s  a 
S  et  avoient  reboutcz  Ics  Anglois.  et  f;uct  moult  vadlammcntMu.s 
wu  leurvalut:  car  quand  ks  Anglois  v.rent  qae  la  grande  battaiUc. 
E^i  etoit  afse^  loing  venolt  luchement.etncsc  joignoit  avec  le  conncs- 
trWr  ct  ks  Ltres^de  pieJ.  ils  saillircnt  lK.t>vemcnt  de  Icur  pare,  et 
Irp^rcn' dedans  les  IVan^.is  £tans  i  pied  et  ks  m,r.n     en  di.arroy 
rt irfuitc.  nonpas  toutcsfois  sans  grande  tuernc  :    car  A  y  ir.ouru.de 
tn.i     a  quatrc  cens  combattans  Fran^MS.     Et   outVe  ce  les   An.;lo, 
non     saonkz     de    la    tucrrie     qu'ils    avo.cnt      .ucle    en    la    p.a  c 
dcvar.t  leu.-  pare,  s'espendircnt  hastivcment  par  ks  ci.anips  cha  sunt 
ceuxVe  pkd^cllement,qu-on   voyoit  bien  dou.e  d.  '^-'s  e  endar  s 
"S  I'un^  dcl'autre  par  dive:s  lieux  a  momsd'un  tra.ct  d  arbal  .tre  le 
a  pfincipale  place  ou  .voit  vxi  la  discomfiture.     Parquu;,;  la  Hire. 
K.etplusieur.autres  vaiilans  hommes  qui  mouh  eumu.  s  en  a - 
Icient  ains^  honteusemcnt  et  s'etoient  tires  ensembk  pres  du  iieu  de  U 
.kstroufse,  rafsemblerent  environ  soixante  ou  quatre  vinjjts  comoatta  . 
qui  k    sJivoicnt  ^i  et  la  et  frapperent   sur  ks  Anglo.s  ai.si  c.pa   ,. 
?eTkr^ent  mrih  en  tuerent  plusleurs.     Et  ccrtes  si  tons  ks  au  res  Fra  i 
S^ knlient  ainsi  retourne^  qe'ils  firent,  ^^^"^^^  ^ 
kur  feustdemoiiris:  cornbkn  que  paravant  =^^°"^"\  [^^ '^^ "^^^  ";' 'f 
rksicurs  -r?nd  sciEneurs.  chevaliers,  escuyers,  nobles  ct  v,...lan.  .  .!- 
p  ta  ncs  ct  chefs  dc  guerre.     Et   entrc  ksquels  y  iurent  luez  MeGirc 
?!! -1^^  d-Alh.r^  Sei^eur  d'Orval.  Meftirc  Joan  I^>^---; 
fHbic'  a-Ecor-c,  Mefilrc  Cul'.laume  E-;tuart  sou  t>ere,  k  Seigneui  a. 
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iormcd  the  king 
[ler  two  gcntle- 
jir  names  were 
ip-e,  botli  of  the 

Lcqiicl  etoit  parciHc- 
ilialtaiTi,  on   avoit  lie 
msi  qu'cntrc  deux   et 
ct  gens  lie  tiiiict  Fran- 
ja  saillis  de  Iciir  pare, 
1.  tux  reboiitcr  dtdaiis 
pilsomcnt  qu'lls  en  tii- 
.11  reiitrcTi-nt  dans  Iciir? 
Ii)i5  iiiiniid  le  conncs- 
:  ct  lanjiez  sans  mon- 
ilcur  taut   dtsirant  dc 
ancc  qui  avoit  etc  faict 
:\l)rps  sans  altendrc  les 
;tiidirtnt  auisi  le    Bas- 
:    Giiiiiaumc    Estuard 
d-^   Cliutcaubrun,  Vi- 
ibably  Scott)  le  Seig- 
ait,  Seigneur  dc  Mou- 
ycrs   avccqiies   environ 
[,  qui  ja  s'ttoicnt  mis  a 
uultvaillammcnt.  Mais 
jae  la  grande  battaiUc, 
loignoit  aviic  It  conncs- 
:inent  de  Icur  pare,  et 
Its  mircnt  en  di!,arroy 
ric  :    car  il  y  inourutde 
t   oiuVc  oe  les   Anglois 
t     faicte    en    la    place 
ar  les  C!;ainps  chalsant 
3uze  d>''  ituvs  tlendarts 
'un  traict  d'arbalistre  de 
.ure.     Paiquuy  la   Hire, 
u  moult  eiiniii>  s'cn  ai- 
enablc  pres  du  lieu  de  la 
luatrc  vingts  combattar.s 
les  Anglois  aiusi  cspars, 
'S  si  tons  les  au^res  Fran- 
neur  et  le  profit  du  jour 
olcnt  tti;  la  mors  et  tr.cz 
rs,  nobles  ct  vaillans  la- 
s  y  furcnt  Inez  Mefsire 
re  T'^''^"  Estuart  conncs- 
011  "irerc,  le  Seigneur  Ji- 
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province  of  Champagne  ;  but  they  made  some  difti- 
cultics  to  accompany  her  ;  and  indeed  not  without 
reason,  because  they  would  be  forced  to  pafa  very 
near  the  enemy  in  many  phices.  As  soon  as  Jane 
perceived  their  doubts  and  fears,  flie  said  to  them, 
"  In  the  name  of  God  I  lead  me  to  tlie  gentle  Dau- 
phin, and  have  no  fears  of  yourselves  or  of  me  ;  for 
1  warrant  you  ihall  have  no  hinderance  or  harm." 
It  is  worthy  or  remark  that  flic  always  called  the 
king  Dauphin,  until  he  had  been  crowned. 

They  pafsed  by  Auxerre  and  many  towns  ii  pof- 
sefsion  of  the  Engliih  ;  as  well  as  through  countries 
under  obedience  to  the  king,  though  wasted  by  rob- 
bers, without  any  attack  or  hurt. 

She  appeared  before  the  king,  drefied  as  a  war- 
rior, and  knew  him  in  the  midst  of  his  courtiers, 
who  attempted  to  deceive  her  ;  flie  addrefsed  her  dis- 

Verchiran,  le  Sciijncur  dc  Chateaubrun,  McfsircLoysdeRochechouart, 
It  Mefsire  Jean  Chabot,  avec  plusieurs  autres,  qui tousetoicnt  de  grande 
!i  jblelse  ct  trcs  renominf:<;  vaillance.  Les  corps  des  quels  Seigneurs 
fiircnt  dcpiiis  appovlez  a  Orlcanj,  ct  mis  en  sepulture  dans  la  grand 
cilitse  dicte  S  lintc  Croix.  La  on  se  faist  pour  eux  beau  service  di- 
vine. De  celte  battaiUc  cchappa  entre  autres  le  Bastard  d'Ov'.cans, 
obstant  le  que  dcs  le  commencement  avoit  KtJblefscd'ui.  traict  au  pied  : 
parquoy  deux  de  scs  archeis  le  tirercnta  tres  grande  peine  hors  de  la 
prefse,  le  montertnt  a  chevnl,  et  ainsi  It  sauverent.  Le  comte  de 
Clermont,  qui  cc  jour  avoit  cte  fairt  chevalier,  n\  toiite  la  groisc  bat- 
Miile,  ne  tircnt  oncque  scmblant  de  secoiirirles  compagnons,  tant  par- 
c>' qu'ils  etoierit  di;icendus  a  pied  contre  la  c:)ncliision  de  tons,  com- 
I'.t  aulsi  parce  qu'ilsles  voyoient  presque  tous  tucz  devant  eux  Mais 
Most  qu'ils  apper^urcnt  que  les  Anglois  en  etoient  maitrci,  ilj  se  mU 
nut  en  chcmin  vers  Orleans  en  quoy  ne  fircnt  pas  honnesteinente  mais 
honttusemcut.  Et  ils  eurent  al'sez  espace  dVux  en  aller.  Car  les 
Anglois  ne  les  chaiserent  pas  obst.'ait  que  la  jiluspart  etoient  a  pied  et 
qu'ils  savoient  les  Fran9ois  ctre  plus  grand  nombre  qu'ils  n'ctoient. 
C.orabien  que  tout  Thoimcur  ct  le  profit  d.-  la  victnir  •  en  demeura  aux 
Anglois,  dont  etoit   chef  pour   lors   Metsire  Jean  Fascot   (FaitiJfc) 

'. -cques  lequel  etoit  auisi  Mefaire  Tliomis  R:.mc-;ton  q'li  pn'-'.-illce 

,  .at  iivoit  grand  chnrge  dc  geiii  d'arai'js. 
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course  to  him.  "  Gentle  Dauph.n,  U  .s  to  you 
,    speak.^vhyareyouunwilUng   tobehcveme? 

1  tell  you  that  God  has  pity  on  you,  Jo^^^^^^' 
L.Ld   your  people;  for   St  Lou.  and   Charje 

„agne  are  on  their  knees  before  h.m,  praymg  m  your 
behalf.     Besides.    I    can    tell   you    such     things   as 
Im  force  you  to  give  me  credit."     Sh,   then,  m  the 
^esence    of    the     due  d'Alen.on.   the   s.egneur     e 
Treves.    Christophle     de    Harcourt,     -^    ^  rard 
Machet    his    confefsor.     after    having    made    them 
swear  they  would  not   reveal   what   fhe   Ihould  te 
the  king,    informed   him    of  some   particular   facts 
lich   were  only   known  to  himself,  tins  so  much 
surprised  him,  that  he  determmed   on  granting  her 
request ;  and  after  taking  other   necefsary   precau- 
tions  to  avoid  being  a  dupe,  resolved  to  furmfh  her 
v;ith  a  proper  equipage,  and  send  her  to  the    afsis- 
tance  of  Orleans.  ^ 

Daring  this  time,  the  queen  of  &,  -  y,  to  be  af. 
sured  of  her  virtue,  placed  he.  m  the  hands  of  ma- 
trons,  who.  after  a  most  scrupulous  ^f  "^^"^";"; 
gave  their  testimony  so  much  in  her  favour,  that 
fhe  acquired  and  afterwards  preserved  the   sirname 

of  Maid.  ,       n 

The  king  however  judged  it  expedient  that  fte 
fhould  first  be  taken  to  Poitiers,  where  his  pa  h., 
„.ent  then  was  ;  he  himself  went  there  ;  and  as  d  ey 

.ere  conducting  her,  ^^ -l^"^  ^^^^J 7^^";;; 
taking    her.     Upon   being   -^^  ^'  was  to  Poi  .rs 

...  .plied.  ..    In  tlie  name  ^^J^^^ 

iuall  have   much  to  do  there.  Dut  n 

therefore  in  his   name  let   us   go  on.       She    m^ 


■f^^^iiifc. 


■P^^yj'^viiMi 


eatis.      ^l>*'il  *4- 
in,   it  is  to    you 
to   believe   me  ? 
you,   your  king- 
juis  and   Charle- 
I,  praying  in  your 
such     things   as 
Sli-   then,  in  the 
the   siegneur  de 
rt,     and    Gerard 
■ing    made    them 
It   (he   Ihould  tell 
;   particular   facts 
elf ;  this  so  much 
I  on  granting  her 
necefsary   prccau- 
red  to  fumifti  her 
her  to  the    afsis- 

:  Saily,  to  be  af- 
\  the  hands  of  ma- 
lous  examination, 
her  favour,  that 
:rved  the   sirname 

exped.ect  that  fhe 
where  his  parlia- 
there  ;  and  as  they 
;d  where  they  were 
it  was  to  Poitiers, 
God  !  i  know  I 
It  he  will  aid  me  ; 
go  on."     She    lod- 
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ged  in  Poitiers  at  the  house  of  one  Jean  Rabateau, 
and  was  put  under  the  care  of  his  wife,  a  woman  oi  an 
unblemifhed  character.  She  was  drcfsed  as  a  man,  aiul 
would  not  change  her  drefs.  Many  doctors  in  theology, 
and  other  learned  men,  afsembltd  at  the  house  where 
fhe  was,  and  upon  aiking  them  what  tliey  wanted 
•with  her,  flie  was  told  that  they  came  to  her  be- 
cause they  heard  that  flie  had  told  the  king  Ihc 
was  an  ambafsadrefs  from  heaven,  and  advanced 
many  weighty  reasons  why  (lie  ouglit  not  to  be  be- 
lieved. They  were  upwards  of  two  hours  with 
her,  and  much  astonifticd  at  the  answers  flie  made, 
and  how  a  simple  (hepherdeis  could  make  sucli  pru- 
dent replies.  Among  them  was  a  Carmelite  doctor, 
very  learned  in  theology,  who  having  told  her  that 
the  Holy  Writ  foi  oids  any  faith  being  given  to  such 
afsertions  without  other  signs  ;  fhe  replied,  that  fliu" 
did  not  wifli  to  tempt  God,  but  that  the  sign  which 
God  had  given  her,  was  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Orleans,  and  the  crowning  of  the  king  at  Rheims  ; 
if  they  would  come  there,  they  (hould  see  the  trutli 
(  ''  it.  This  was  at  that  time  scarcely  credible,  and 
♦  icught  impofsible,  considering  the  forces  the  En- 
H  had  before  Orleans  ;  md  that  from  Blois  to 
k.  ms  not  one  place  belonged  to  the  French.  A- 
noijier  doctor  then  said  to  her  ;  "  Jane',  you  aflv 
men  and  arnr^  to  afsist  vou  ;  now  if  it  is  as  _,ou  say, 
that  it  is  Goa's  wi»l  that  the  Englifli  quit  the  king- 
dom of  France,  and  return  to  their  own  country,  if 
lis  is  so,  then  there  needs  not  any  men  or  arms, 
because  his  wil,  alone  is  sufficient."  To  which  flic 
answered,  luat  (he  only  required  i  small  niimbe.': 
VOL.  xiv  M  M  \ 
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"^ggt^mw-'. 
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„h«  alvt   .hey  Could  give  .he  king,  and   .hey 

„:  ilnsiy  agL,  =0  ,».nge  ^'f,_f;;";7:„  J 

p„,.o  <h..,.h..  >-;>;"7^-t      ';.n,:  had 
dence  in  her,  and  attempt   to  txecuie   w 

proposed.  principal  persons  of  the 

The  next  day  many  of  the  principal  p 

,„it.  "«'"y/P'»r  •  x';",hed:o  persuade 
from  the  principal  lad.es.    lli«y  ' 

he,  to  lay  aside  her  man's  drefs.  Her  answer  w  , 
'n  doubt  it  appears  strange  .0  you  :  and  not  »«h- 
„„,  cause-  but  it  must  be  so  i   fori   must  arm  my 

U  and  serve  the  gentle  daupbin  in  arms  .^er* 
I  must  suit  my  drefs  to  the  occasio  .    B«   ■»«.  ;''_^^, 
I  am  in  this  drefs  among  the   men     hey 
have   any  in-prop"  desires  i   and  ^  trust     y 

..  Jane  they  are  •'''°°"°  "'  f„  ^i„,„,  o'rleans. 
,ee  whether  you  ""  ^J;f  „„,ycri„g  the 
This  aoDcars  to  me  a  ditncmt  ju",  ^ 

?:;Sons  about  the  town,  and  -  B- --* 

r^^s't;e::p:g:tL::m"s^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Br^^slJ:;.:!^  fa!  famous  for  his  courage. 


".X'^*??W??syr 


ans.     April  x<\. 
re  them  the  vic- 

sulted    together 

king,   and   they 

her  answers  ap- 

lit  to   put  confi- 

te  what  flic   had 

pal  persons  of  the 
re  they  saw  her 
but  returned  with 
ceived  also  visits 
'ilhed  to  persuade 

Her  answer  was, 
ou  ;  and  not  with- 
•  I  must  arm  my- 
n  arms  ;  therefore 
m.  Besides,  when 
(len  they  will  not 
i  I  trust  by  this 
:  mind  as  well  as 

was  the  master  o£ 
,  who  said  to  h^r, 
your    courage,  and 
to  victual  Orleans. 
)b,  considering   the 
I  the  great  strength 
I  God's  name,  (says 
ise  ;   for  not  one  of 
or  even  attempt  to 
completed,  and  Jean 
as  for  his  courage  as 
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^'!93'  on  tie  art  of  life.  '    i>jt 

for   his-  prudence  ;     Louis   de    Comptes,  sirnamed 
Imerguet,  her  page  ;  and  many  other  attendants^ 

Inuring  these  preparations,  Jane  aflced  for  a 
sword  which  had  been  more  than  a  century  in  the 
tomb  of  a  knight,  behind  the  altar  of  St  Ca- 
therines at  Feirbois.  She  pretended  to  have  had 
knowledge  of  it  by  revelation,  and  that  it  was  only 
with  this  fatal  §word  flie  could  extirpate  flic  En- 
glifli.  The  first  use  flie  made  of  it  was  to  drive 
away  the  girls  of  loose  behaviour  who  followed 
the  army  ;  but  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  this  mar- 
vellous sword,  which  was  half  eaten  through  with 
rust,  broke  in  her  hand.  She  ordered  a  banner  to  be 
made  for  her,  on  which  was  represented  God  co- 
ming out  of  a  cloud,  holding  a  globe  in  his  hand ;  it 
was  sprinkled  over  with  flower  de  luces.  Her 
helmet  was  surmounted  with  a  plume  of  white  fea- 
thers ;  her  horse  was  of  the  same  colour,  and  Ihe  sur- 
pafsed  all  by  her  beauty,  and  the  addrcfs  and  Ikill 
with  which  flie  managed  him. 

To  be  continued. 
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FRAGMENTS  BY  LORD  BACON. 
For  the  Bee.    ■ 

Art  of  life. — Continued  from  ^.iii. 

*  *   A     • 

J\%  in  the  honest  practice  of  that  branch  of 

the  art  of  life  which  procureth  abiding  deputation  in 
dur  families,  in  ouf  stations,  and  in  the  common- 
wealth, there  is  great  joy  and  satisfaction,  so  the  re- 
flection on  «uch  a  conduct,  add  the  sweet  remem<i 
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brance  of  having  done  what  is  decent  and  right  af- 
fordeth  a  real  and  a  natural  complacency,  that  wiil 
cast  a  gleam  of  refrc/bing  comfort  upon  the  cloudy 
days  of»ur  sicknefs  and  distrefs. 

But  although  it  be  true  that  the  considering  and 
recording  inwardly  that  a  man  is  clear  and  free  from 
wilful  fault  and  just  imputation,  and  standcth  fair 
in  the  esteem  of  his  fellows,  doth  attemper  outward 
calamities  ;  yet  it  will  require  especial  diligence  and 
painful  rumination  for  every  man  to  form  within 
himself  a  true  judgement  and  a  well  refined  and  proi. 
portionaie  taste  in  life  and  manners,  that  he  may 
not  fooliftily  commend  himself,  nor  expect  the  com- 
mendation of  others  for  that  which  is  not  truly  ex- 
cellent and  worthy.      .   ;„snb'o;i  A,^\>'-i  r. 

If  the  sense  of  honour  and  reputation  be  directed 
by  right  reason,  so  as  to  have  regard  only  unto  the 
judgement  of  the  wise  and  good,  obtained  by  real  good 
practices,  it  wiU  furniih  a  most  powerful  spur  unto 
vertue  ;  and  contrariwis«,  if  it  is  a  vehement  lust  of 
the  good  opinion  of  those  we  converse  with  indiscri- 
minatdy,  it  will  lead  into  dangerous  excentricities, 
and  fhameful  enormities.  For  in  many  persons  the 
sense  of  what  is  proper  is  very  much  depraved  ;  and 
they  have  learned  to  measure  right  and  wrong,  not 
by  the  true  standard  of  morality,  but  from  false  and 
partial  rules,  devised  for  other  purposes  than  such 
33  doe  promote  the  happinefs  of  mankind.  Now 
men  are  hereby  insensibly  accustomed  to  admire  and 
esteem  many  things  which  are  not  morally  good,  and 
to  condemn  others  that  are  no  way  evil. 

Thus  when  corruption  and  mal  practices  prevail 
in  a  state,  and  t!ie  constitution  of  the  body  politic 
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hath  lost  its  proper  ballance,  a  man  will  be  hated 
who  Ihall  d.sire  to  see  these  corruptions  rooted  out  j 
and  he  who  commendeth  and  fostereth  the  noxious 
enormities  will  be  approved  by  all  who  either  bu|| 
or  sell  in  this  market  of  abomination.  '  ,  -J 

No  wise  or  good  man,  therefore,  will  ever  set  any 
great  value  upon  so  low  a  thing  as  the  ignorant 
commendation  «£  such  as  knovv  so  little  of  what  is 
truly  laudable.  He  will  steadily  pursue,  (under 
the  regulation  of  the  taciturn  prudence  we  have 
heretofore  sett  forth,)  what  he  taketh  to  be  right  ; 
and  as  he  will  not  be  greatly  lifted  up  with  the 
praise  of  such  as  are  under  the  guidance  of  preju- 
dice, soe  neither  will  he  be  much  cast  down  when 
he  is  hated  and  evil  spoken  of  by  them,  but  will 
rather  account  it  to  be  an  honour. 

It  was  a  witty  and  apposite  saying  of  that  great 
Athenian,  who  in  a  speech  having  received  the  ap- 
plauses of  the  giddy  multitude,  turned  to  one  in 
whose  judgement  he  confided,  and  aiked  him  if  he 
had  said  a  fooliih  thing. 

Whoever  is  so  fond  of  general  commendation  as  to 
make  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar  the  rule  of  his  con- 
duct, cannot  fail  of  being  oftentimes  carried  into 
monstrous  and  ridiculous  errors  ;  and  although  he 
may  by  artfull  and  immoral  compliances  gain  tlie 
applause  of  his  confederates,  and  of  such  as  be  gul- 
led by  them  against  the  general  good,  he  will  be  in 
the  end  despised  and  detested  by  all  men,  as  having 
quenched  the  light  of  reason  and  vertttc,  and  lied 
against  the  Holy  Spirit  of  truth.  It  is  therefore  a 
master  stroke  iu  the  art  of  life  to  moderate  duely 
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the  love  of  reputation  soe  far  as  never  to  aim  at  it 
by  sinistrous  devices,  or  strive  to  obtain  it  by  such 
discourses  or  actions  as  accord  not  with  real  consci- 
«tiou.  conviction  ;  and  which,  if  pursued,  will  final- 
ly terminate  in  infamy  and  disgrace. 

Another  main  spring  of  a  goodly  reputation,  ij  m 
the  prudent  and  happy  ordering    of  common  dis- 
course, and  in  the  choice  of  intimate  companicns. 
In  the  ordering  of  discourse  to  give  frequent  oc- 
casion to  the  (hewing  forth  of  the  wit  and  know- 
ledge  of  those  with  whom  we  converse,  rather  than 
our  own  j  and  not  to  pufh  or  jade  any  argument  to 
the  discontentment  of  the  prolocutors,  and  still  Icls 
to  dart  out  fliarp  speeches,  that  are  picquant  and  go 
to  the  quick  ;  but  try^to  furniih  a  pure  and  pleasing 
sort  without  bittern,  and  use  satyre  rather  as  a  ftiield 
than  javelin  in  the  struggle  of  argument. 
>        In  the  choice  of  companions  to  prefer  such  aS 
have  been  of  the  acquaintance  of  your  youth,  that 
.  have  no  pursuits  of  ambition  or  profit  of  like  nature 
with  your  own  ;  that  have  been  known  to  vindicate 
your  conduct  when  your  back  was  turned,  and  have 
'    animadverted  freely  on  your  conduct  to  your  face. 
Such  companions  may  ripen  into  friends,  and  thus 
bring  a  phcenix  into  your  haunts,  out  of  whose  afli- 
'    es  may  spring   in  their  children  the  solacement  of 
your  old  age.     Thus  much  concerning  the  art  of  ob- 
taining and  preserving  a  good  name  may  suffice*. 

«  x-„*  r,q:tor  hooes  his  ineenlouj  correspondent  will  pardon  the 
fretdim  he SuX  mcderfi«ng  the  orthography  a  ^^^^ 

x"^  '^'t  ^a°^;:i;Teetr;'it  dinT^^^^ 

ponUents  Requesting  it. 
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The  understanding  of  man  is  very  limited,  but  his 
vanity  is  unbounded  ;  hence   it  is   that   though  he 
cannot  be  said  to  know  any  one  object  in  nature 
thoroughly,  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  subject  that  can 
come  under  investigation,  on  which  he  does  not  pro- 
nounce in  a  decisive  tone.     We  frequently  afsigti 
laws  to  nature,   and  pretend  to  discover  causes,  to 
prove  that  certain  things  can  never  happen  that  we 
have  not  already  had  occasion  to  take  notice  of.     If, 
for  example,   Shakespeare  had   never   appeared   in 
Britain,  certain  philosophers  would  have  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  afsign.ng  reasons  to   prove  that  the  cli- 
mate, or  the  soil,  or  some  other  peculiarity  of  this 
island,  were  such  as  to  preclude  the  pofsibility  of 
our  ever   having  a  dramatic   writer  of  any  excel- 
lence in  it.     Any  person  who  fhall  take  the  trouble 
of  looking  into  the  writings  of  the  French  philoso- 
phers  for  half  a  century  backwards,  will  there  meet 
with  whole  volumes  written  to  prove  that  the  air  of 
this  country  is  so  thick,  the  climate  so  variable,  and 
in  ftiort  so  deplorably  ill  constituted,  as  to  render  it 
impofiible  for  any  man  who  was  born  in  it  to  have 
a  genius  for  the  fine  arts,  or  ever  to  be  able  to  at- 
tain even  a  moderate  degree  iff  excellence  in  music 
or  poetry  -,  but  above  all  in  painting  of  any  sort, 
which  they  afsert  has  been,   and  for  very  obvious 
reasons,  which  they  detail  with  the  most  triumphant 
pride   and  self  consequence,  must  for  ever  remain 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  natiycs  of  this  isle.  ^ 
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But  unfortunately  for  these  very  learned  philoso- 
phers it  has  happened  by  a  very   strange  fatality, 
that  at  the  present  time,  in  spite  of  these  unanswer- 
able arguments,  dame  Nature,  in  one  of  those  freaks 
■which  {he  often  takes,  as  one  might  say  on  purpose 
to  confound  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  has  so  contrived 
matters  as  to  raise   painters  of  this  isle  to  the  first 
eminence  in  almos^t  every  department  of  the  art  of 
painting.     Gavin  Hamilton  is  allowed,  even  by  fo- 
reigners, to  be  at  this  time  above  all  his  competitors 
io   the    historic  line;    unlefs   some    of  the   Englifti 
school  dispute  the  palm  with  him.     Jacob  More,  a 
native  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  bred  a  house  painter, 
if  I  mistake  not  with  old  Norrie,  is  without  doubt 
the  first  landscape  painter  in  the  world  ;  ".nd  at  this 
moment,  even  while  he  continues  to  produce  new 
paintings  daily,   his  pictures  bring  a  higher  price 
than  those  of  Claude  de  Loraine,  who  has  held  the 
first  rank  in  that  line  for  a  century  past.     Sir  Jo- 
fhua  Reynolds  has  raised  portrait  painting  to  a  de- 
gree   of    dignity    among    the    fine    arts    formerly 
unknown.     By   the   elegance  of  his   attitudes,    the 
easy  flow   of  his   outline,  and  the  unaffected  though 
graceful  simplicity  which  he  has  thrown  into  all  his 
pictures,  he  has  chastened  even  the  taste  of  the  con- 
noifseur,  while  he  charms  the  most  ignorant  beholder. 
Stubbs  never  had  an  equal  for  painting  horses  and 
other  domestic  animals  ;  Elmer  for  dead  game  pof- 
sefses   merit  of  a  superlative    degree  ;  and  Wedge- 
wood  has  mtroduced  an  elegance  of  form,  and  a  de- 
licacy in  the  mode   of  ornamenting  even   the  most 
common  pieces  of  furniture,  that  can  be  rivalled  on- 
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iy  by  the  disciples  that  he  himself  has  formed.  But 
I  ftiould  never  have  done  were  I  to  enumerate  the 
various  artists  of  the  Britifli  school,  who  now  claim 
an  eminent  degree  of  merit  in  the  imitative  arts. 

Nature  having  thus  belied  the  prophecies  and  fine 
spun  theories  of  the  French  dictators  in  philosophy 
and  science,  they  also  have  now  altered  their  tone, 
and  instead  of  attempting  to  prove,  as  heretofore, 
that  Britain  was  incapable  of  producing  a  tolerable 
painter  of  any  sort,  they  now  di.-cover  that  Britain 
pofsefses  advantages  beyond  any  other  nation ;  and 
clearly  demonstrate  that  the  Britifh  School  must  of 
necefsity  rise  to  a  supreme  excellence  in  this  art, 
which  none  other  could  ever  hope  to  reach.  Whe- 
ther their  prophecies  in  this  respect  will  prove  more 
true  than  their  former  afsertions,  we  pretend  not  to 
say ;  but  it  is  certain  that  our  countrymen  will  be 
very  willing  to  believe  them  in  regard  to  this  parti- 
cular. For  their  satisfaction  the  following  extract 
is  selected  from  the  last  work  on  the  fine  arts  pub- 
liflied  in  France  that  has  come  in  our  way,  not 
doubting  but  it  will  give  very  general  satisfaction  to 
Our  readers. 

Extracts  fram  the  DlCTiOJ^AIRE  dcs  ARTS  de  PEM- 
TURE,  8cc.  par  M.  M.  Watelet  et  Levesque. 

The  different  Schools  of  Painting  characterised. 

A  NEW  school  is  lately  formed  in  England.  Though 
yet  in  its  infancy  it  has  acquired  reputation  by  its 
succefs  ;  it  deserves  the  applause,  and  ought  to  ex- 
cite the  emulatioa  of  ics  seniors,  because  it  is  dis- 
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tingulOied  by  an  attention  to  the  noblest  branches  of 
the  art,  excellence  of  composition,  beauty  of  figure, 
sublimity  of  idea,  and  truth  of  exprefsion.     It  is 
hitherto  known  to  us  only  by  engravings  ;  b«t  artists 
who  have  seen  the  paintings  produced  in  it,  have 
afsuredus,  that  some  of  its  masters  unite  cxcelleice 
in  colouring  with  the  more  sublime  parts  of  the  art. 
Their  colouring  is  kfs  glaring  than  that  of  the  Fie- 
mi(h  and  Venetian  painters,   and  resembles  that  ot 
the  Lombard  school.     Sir  JoQiua  Reynolds  is  well 
known  by  his-discourses  on  the  arts  ;  and  the  print 
engraved  from  his  picture  of  count  Ugolino  is  uni- 
versally  admired.     The  lovers  of  the  fine  arts  have 
also  been  enabled,  by  means  of  prints,  to  form  some 
estimate    of  the    talents   of  Mefsrs   West,    Copley, 
Gainfljorough,  Brown,  \3c.     It  is  said  that  the  Eng- 
lifh  school  has  produced  excellent  painters  of  horses. 
In  each  school  the  distinguifliing  character  may 
be  traced  to  its  cause.     In  the  Roman  school  it  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  excellent  education  of  its  first  ar- 
tists    and  the  beautiful  productions  discovered  amid 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome.     In  the  Venetian  school 
to  the  splendour  introduced  there  by  the  commerce 
of  the  east,  to  the  frequency  of  festivals   and  mas- 
querades, and  to  other  circumstances  which  obliged 
•    artists  to  paint    persons  magnificently  drefsed.     In 
the   Dutch   school   it    may    be   attributed    to    the 
sphere  of  life  in  which  their  artists  chiefly  conver- 
sed  •  they  frequented  mean  public  houses,  and  the 
work  niops  of  the  lower  clafs  of  mechanics,  where 
they  saw    vulgar    grotesque  figures,    and   were  ac 
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customed  to  the  effect  of  a  limited   light,   whether 
natural  or  artificial,  in  confined  places. 

Beauty  mui,t  contribute  towards  the  character  of 
the  Englifli  school ;  because  it  is  so  common  in  Eng- 
land, that  it  must  certainly  meet  the  eye  of  the  ar- 
tist J if  this  beauty  be  not  exactly  that  of  the  anci- 
ents, it  is  p^irhaps  not  inferior  to  it.  The  Englilh 
school  wili  be  distinguiflied  by  truth  of  exprefsion, 
because  the  liberty  of  the  nation  allows  no  restraint 
on  the  natural  influence  of  the  pafsions  ;  and  it  will 
preserve  simplicity,  and  will  not  be  perverted  by 
theatrical  affectation,  nor  by  the  foppery  of  artifi- 
cial graces  ;  becauss  the  EngliOi  manners  themselves 
retain  the  simplicity  of  nature. 

If  we  examine  the  portraits  of  Frenchwomen 
painted  by  Frenchmen,  instead  of  exprefsion  we  ge- 
nerally find  a  forced  smile,  in  which  the  eyes  and 
forehead  do  not  participate,  and  which  exprcfses  no 
affection  of  the  mind  j  but  if  we  examine  the  por- 
traits of  Englifliwomen  painted  by  Englifhmen,  we 
most  frequently  discern  a  natural  exprefsion  of 
countenance  that  indicates  the  character  of  the  per- 
son represented. 

On  drapery  by  the  same. 
Vanitt  is  fond  of  ornament ;  trrfe  greatncfs  is 
simple  ;  and  it  is  true  greatnefs  which  a  good  pain- 
ter Ihould  represent.  The  physical  and  moral  beau- 
ty of  nature  constitute  the  objects  of  his  imitation. 
The  perfection  of  art  consists  in  making  an  He- 
len, not  rich,  but  beautiful.  The  lefs  a  figure  is 
charged  with  foreign  ornaments,  the  more  beautiful 
U  will  be,  if  the  artist  hag  true  genius,    A  beautifij 
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woman,  gracefully  clad  in  simple  drapery,  will  ap- 
pear much  more  noble  in  a  picture,  than  if  Ihc  were 
loaded  with  embroidery,  gold,  and  jeweU.     Some- 
times, indeed,  we  see  a  king  endeavouring  to  en- 
force hi     'ignity  among  his  people  by  the  splendour 
of  his  attire  ;  but  in  the  art,  the  greatnefs  of  a  king 
consists  in  his  personal  majesty  ;  and  this  is  what 
the  painter  must  endeavour  to  exprefs.     Ahasuerus 
is  lefs  splendidly  adorned  and  attended,  but  he  is  in- 
^nitcly  greater  in  the  picture  of  Poufsin,  than  m  that 
of  Dc  Troyes. 


Anecdotes  of  distinguished  British  Officers 

WHO   FELL   IM  THE  RUSSIAN   NaVAL    SERVICE  DU- 
RING THE  LAST  WAR  WITH  SWEDEN.    By  ARCTICUS. 
J'or  the  Bee. 
As  my  anecdotes  (vol.  viii.  p.  201.)  of  a  seaman 
of  the  last  century  have  been  so  well  received,  pofsi- 
bly  a  few  of  some  distinguifhcd  countrymen  of  this, 
maybe  equally  acceptable,  who  met  a  premature  fate, 
with  a  lustre  that  reflects  honour  on  Great  Britain. 
I  am  more  especially  prompted  to  offer  this  little 
tribute  to  their  merit,  from   the  consideration  that 
pofsibly  many  of  these  brave   men  may  never   have 
any  other  monument  erected  to  their  memory,  than 
the  volume  of  the  Bee  where  these  fhort  notices  may 
be  inserted. 

The   writer   knew    personally,  for  a   number  of 
years,    all   the  gentlemen  mentioned  here,  one  ex- 
cepted, who  went  almost  streight  to  meet  his  fate  in 
the  Rufsian  fleet,   without  making  any  stay  in  St 
'    f  eterlburgh,  as  will  be  taken  notice  Oi  in  its  place  ^ 
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and  he  had  the  additional  advantage  of  being  inform- 
ed of  their  respective  actions  and  death  from  their 
surviving  companions,  eye  witnefses  of  both.  Bri- 
tons, Rufsians,  and  foreigners,  all  joined  in  the  same 
story,  with  the  trifling  variations  which  their  diiferent 
positions  in  the  battle  must  evt»  occasion  ;  so  that 
on  the  whole  the  facts  are  likely  to  be  as  authentic 
as  most  of  the  kind. 

I  fliall  conclude  this  little  introduction  to  my  a- 
necdotes  with  observing,  that  although  I  agree  with 
your  right  Christian  correspondent  Thundcrproof, 
in  preferring  peace  to  war.  and  even  in  reprobating 
all  but  such  as  are  undertaken  for  self  defence,  lea- 
ving the  balance  of  power  to  Ue  held  by  Old  Nick,  if 
he  pleases ;  yet  till  that  happy  period  fhal  arrive,  and 
the  temple  of  Janus  be  nailed  up  effectually,  which 
I  am  afraid  will  not  be  in  our  days,  1  fhall  be  al- 
ways happy  to  see  gallant  actions,  even  in  foreign 
service,  meet  with  their  deserved  reward ;  a  great 
part  of  which,  to  the  honourable  soldier  and  seaman, 
is  public  applause,  particularly  that  of  their  country 

and  friends. 

'  '■  ■•■      ■■         '■   First, 

Sir  Samuel  Greig, 

Admiral  and  Commander  in  chief  of  the  Rufsian  fleet 

in  the  Baltic. 

I  AM  not  prepared,  nor  is  it  my  intention  to  do 
more  than  merely  name  at  the  head  of  this  list, 
our  distinguifhed  and  amiable  countryman  admiral 
Greig,  who  fell  a  victim  in  the  career  of  victory 
(so  well  begun  in  a  former  war,)  to  that  indefati- 
gable zeal  and  anxious  care  of  the  fleet  i:ttrusted 
to   his  well  known    courage    and    conduct,    which 
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led  him  to  disregard  the  first  attack  of  a  malignant 
fever  which  laid  him  iu  the  grave,  in  spite  of  every 
effort  to  save  so  valuable  a  life.  He  died  Octo- 
ber  088  on  board  his  fhip  in  Revel,  and  was  m- 
terred  with  all  military  pomp  in  that  city,  where 
her  imperial  majesty  has  ordered  a  marble  monu- 
ment  to  be  erected  to  his  memory,  brought  from  Ita- 
ly  at  a  great  expence,  as  a  mark  of  her  regard  and 

regret.  .  •   .„ 

The  admiral's  history  before  his  entrance  into 
the  Rufsian  navy,  (where  his  actions  are  upon  re- 
cord,:)  may  be  comprised  in  a  very. few  words. 

That   he,    like   his    great   countryrtian      c.ptam 
Cook,  whom  he  much  resembled  in  humamty,  cou- 
rage, and  serenity  of  mind  on  all  occasions,  as  we  . 
us  indefatigable  exertion  and  perseverance  in  what- 
ever  he  uadertook,  rose   by  exemplary  con<Iuot  and 
profefsional  knowledge,  from    an  apprentice  m   the 
Lrchants    service,  to  an  officer  in  the    royal  na- 
vy   and  quitted  it  with   the  rank  of  lieutenant   to 
enter  into  the  Rufsian  service  as  post  capta.n,  where, 
it  must  be  said,  as  a  mark  of    his  good  sense,   love 
of  his   native  country,  and  the  gallant  corps  he  lef 
in    pursuit  of  fortune,  that  at  the  height  of  naval 
rank    and  honours  bestowed  by  Catherme,  and  m 
all  the  blaze  of  Rufsian   chivalry  with  which    his 
uniform  was   covered,  he  ever   gloried  m  the   title 
of  1.1EUTENANT     IN    THE  British  navy,   and   ne- 
ver  would   quit   it  till  the    day  of   his   honov table 
death,  equally  felt  by  the  sovereign,  the  service,  and 
bis  friends  ;  amongst  which  number,  one  of  th.  most 
sincere,.and  who  speaks  from  twenty  years  personal 
knowledge  of  his  worth,  was  Arctico3, 
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The  Poet  and  Cupid. 
For  tht  Bet, 
The  foUowiriB  poem  was  transmitted  to  the  Editor  some  time  »go  as 
an  original,  with  a  long,  and  not  undeserved,  encomium  upon  it. 
As  he  suspected  it  had  not  been  originally  intended  for  him,  he  de 
laved  inserting  it  for  some  time.     It  is  now  inserted  vcrtaiim  as  he 
received  it. 

Says  Venus  one  day  to  her  vagabond  son, 

"  Where  so  fast,  you  sly  rogue,  with  these  tiarts  do  you  run  ? 

"  What  unfortunate  maid  have  ye  destin'd  to  die, 

"  By  the  grace  uf  a  limb,  or  the  glance  of  an  eye  ? 

"  Is  woman  your  aim  ?  Prithee  tell  me  the  truth. 

"  Or  hast  thou  resolv'd  that  some  innocent  youth 

"  Should  burn  by  the  torch  that  you  wave  in  your  hand  ? 

"  Tho'  its  flame  be  but  small,  'tis  a  terrible  brand." 

The  undutiful  boy  to  his  mother  replies, 
»  What  boots  it  to  you  by  my  arrows  who  dies  ? 
'  Or  whom  by  my  torch  I've  resolv'd  to  destroy, 
'  An  unfortunate  maid,  or  an  innocent  boy  ? 
'  But  since,  like  your  sex,  you  are  curious  to  know, 
'  I'll  tell  you  the  bus'nefs  that  takes  me  below .  • 

'  A  poet  there  lives  in  the  air  of  Lambeth, 
'  Last  Saturday  night  I  determined  his  death ; 
'  Not  always  1  lie  with  my  tears  and  my  tricks; 
'  And  I  swear  by  the  flood  of  implacable  Styx, 
'  I'll  roast  him  alive  for  my  pastime  to-morrow, 
*  For  woe  is  my  joy,  and  my  pleasure  is  sorrow." 

"  Tormentor  of  maids,  and  destroyer  of  raeii, 
(Resum'd  the  soft  queen,  as  (he  question'd  again,) 
"  With  your  joys  and  your  woes  will  you  never  have  done  > 
"  And  when  did  the  bard  not  invoke  you  my  son  ? 
"  Should  the  Muses  refine  his  susceptible  heart, 
"  By  your  flames  Ihall  he  burn  ?  must  he  die  by  your  dirt  ? 
"  Ah,  spare  him  I — but  when  were  you  known  to  hew  reason  ^ 
"  Tho'  frequent  your  visits,  they're  never  in  season. 
"  Yet  regard  me  for  once  : — I'm  in  search  of  a  do^re 
"  That  one  of  my  Graces  purloin'd  from  a  Love ; 
"  I  mifs'd  it  this  morn,  and  it  certainly  flew 
"  To  the  regions  below  with  that  htifs.  y  Mifs  Eu  *. 
"  If  the  thief  and  the  theft  to  my  arms  you  restore, 
♦'  A  kifs  (hall  be  yours, — or  perhaps  something  more." 

*  Euphrosyne,  or  the  Grace  of  the  soul 
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Her  erief  tic  regards  with  a  laugh  and  ha  1  ha! 
.  -nrbut  little  you  know  of  the  matter.  Mama . 
.  ^Re-om'dthe'young  rogue;)  -lof  ^^  X'^7> 
'  Se^t  Phrosy  to  earth,  witli  your  dove  from  the  Iky  . 

:EsrtS;:SKp^the.two.    ^ 

.  ?our  dove  <he  conceals  in  the  heaven  of  her  breast, 

.  And  that  seat  of  delight  he  mistakes  for  his  nest. 

.  To  London  they  went.  I  directed  thetn  there, 

•  And  all  that  behold  flu  "adore  and  despair.  ,1 

.  The  poeUhall  pray,  but  his  vray'r  Ihall  be  vain 

.  ?He  Sever  knew  pleasure  who  never  knew  pain.) 

.  Tn  monow  he  dies;  and  I'll  barb  ev'ry  thorn 

:  5^Tth  thcTtings  of  her  pride,  and  the  po-ts  of  her  scorn; 

.  In  Laura's  lov'd  person  strike  home  to  h.s  heart      ,       .   • 

.  Sid  EUPHROSYNE'S  self  Ihall  determine  th.  dart.     .    ^^^^^ 


A  Modern  Belle's  Confession. 
You  may  talk  of  soft  pafsion,  and  love's  potent  dart, 
To  rob  a  weak  maid  of  an  unguarded  heart; 
Iff/rtion  is  BOor,  and  love's  dart  of  no  force  is, 
CoSd  -"fi"^  gowns  and  a  coach  and  six  horse,, 

II. 
Ye  soldiers  so  brilk,  and  ye  courtiers  so  gay, 
•Who  think  to  maintain  us  on  sixpence  a-day ; 
A  kifs  will  not  purchase  or  stockings  or  habit. 
Nor  the  fuel  of  love  roast  a  towl  or  Wellh  rabb.l. 

Ill-  .,    ' 

Your  beauty  it  is  not.  nor  eyes  darting  fire. 
It  is  not  your  wisdom,  ye  men,  we  admire ;  ,  :    . 

By  prudence  enlighten'd,  a  hufcand  we  wed 
By  ^Z  length  of  Tiis  purse,  not  the  length  of  his  head. 

IV. 

■We  laueh  in  our  sleeve  at  the  am'rous  gallant 
mi  e  we  drive  to  the  altar,  by  way  of  a  jaunt ; 
And  if  we  repent,  it  has  long  been  confefs  d 
That  in  coach  and  six  horses  repentance  is  best. 

»;^iri;^^wK!S„otbeawife. 

fS  myS-in  post  chaise  I  would  visit  the  moon, 
Mhor;es  can^t  fly  I  can  mount  a  ^^aUoon^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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ON  THE  PRIVILEGE  AND  POWER  OF  JURIES. 
*  •  ■  ■        Law  Intelligence. 

7he  King  v.  Robertstn  end  Berry. 
This  cause  is  of  importance,  chiefly  because  of  the  pecu- 
liarity  of  the  verdict  returned  by  the  jury,  and  the  dis- 
ouf^ions  to  which  that  has  given  rise.  The  case  was 
briefly  as  follow.^ :  ^     .'  '"  ^ 

James  Robertson  and  Walter  Berry  were  indicted  by 
the  lord  advocate  for  Scotland,  of  having  been  guilty, 
the  said  James  Robertson  of  printing  and  publi(hing,  and 
the  said  Walter  Berry  of  publifliing,  with  a  wickc^  and 
malevolent  intention,  some  time  in  the  month  of  June 
last,,  a  treasonable  and  seditious  pamphlet  entitled  the  Po- 
litical Progrefs  of  Britain.  Being  brought  before  an 
afcize,  the  pannels  pleaded  not  guilty  of  the  charge  j 
and  the  whole  facts  and  circnmstances  being  submitted  to 
a  jury,  the  genUemen  of  the  jury,  after  mature  dclibera-, 
tion,  returned  a  verdict  all  in  one  voice,  "  finding  it  pro- 
ven, that  the  said  James  Robertson  did  print  and  pub- 
lifli,  and  the  said  Walter  Berry  did  publifli  only,  the 
pamphlet  libelled  on." 

When   this  verdict    was  returned  to   the  court,  the 
ceunsel  for  the  pannels  contended,  that  from  the  nature 
of  the  verdict  given,  it  became  necefsary  for  the  court  to 
absolve  the  pannels,  and  dismifs  them  from  the  bar,  on 
this  footing,  that  the  jury  had  not  found  any  part  of  the 
indictment  proven,  that  could  imply  the  smallest  (hare  of 
guilt.     They  neither   had  found  that  the   pamphlet  li- 
belled was  of  a  treasonable  or  seditious  tendency,  nor  that 
the  pannels  had  printed  or  publilhed  it  wilb  a  -wicked 
or  malevolent  intention,  but  simply,  that  they  had  printed, 
VOL,  xiv.  o  o  t    -  ' 


and  pubVifhed  the  pamphlet  libelled  on  j  but  there  surely 
could  be  no  ham  in  printing  and  publilhing  any  writing 
which   was  not  found  to  be  of  a  A«ng«o»»  tendency. 
The  counsel  even  contended,  if  the  jury  had  found  the 
pamphlet  libelled  -n  was  of  that  dangerous  nature,  could 
the  pannels  be  declared  guilty  of  a  crhne  that  inferred 
a  sevew  puhilhment,  since,  for  any  thing  that  appeare^ 
it  might  have  been  done  with  an  innocent  an*  harmlefs' 
iiitention  ?  The  court  demurred  >  ordered  memoritfe  to* 
be  given  in  to  them  before  sentence  (hould  be  pronoun- 
ced,  and  postponed  deciding   upon   it  to  a  future  day. 
When  that  day  arrived,  they  again,  without  any  cause 
stegned,  postponed  it  till  another,  and  another,  and  ano- 
therday;  which  gave  reason  to  belief,  that  the  court 
had  met  with  difficulties  it  could  not  easily  get  over,^ 
hich  excited  the  public  attention  in  a  high  decree.     -^^ 
On  Monday  the  i8th  March,  the  court  met  for  the 
fourth  time  upon  this  cause,  and  the  judges  separately 
delivered  their  opinions  on  this  subject  at  great  length  j 
of  which  the  following,  it  is  hoped,  wiU  be  bund  to  Ue 

a  fah:  abstract. 

It  seemed  to  be  in  general  the  opinion  of  the  towt, 
that  since  the  ju»y  had  not  thonfeht  proper  to  give  a 
clear  and  decisive  verdict,  finding  the  whole  matter  Ii- 
belled  either  pn^en  or  not  proven,  or  finding  the  pannels 
guilty  ornotguUty;  but  had  chosen  to  return  t  special 
verdict  to  the  efiect  above  stated:  that  therefore  the 
'  cburt  considered  it  in  the  same  light  as  if  the  jury,  dechning 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  jurymen,  had  thus  legally  di- 
vested themselves  of  that  character,  and  had  devolved  it 
upon  the  court,  which  was  now  called  ^n  to  step  into 
the  place  of  the  jury,  and  to  exercise  the  same  fiinctions 
in  this  case  as  the  jury  themselves  were  entitled  to  ex. 
^m$e,  while  they  continued  to  act  in  that  character. 
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Hence  the  learned  judges  thought  it  came  within  their 
province  to  examine  all  the  fticts  and  circumstanced  that 
could  tend  to  enlighten  their  judgements  and  direct 
their  consciences,  hi  the  same  manner  as  a  jury  might, 
and  ought  to  do,  in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  their  legal 
jpowers. 

On  this  principle,  the  learned  judges  entered  upon  a 
wide  field  of  discufsion,  some  of  them  occupying  one 
ground,  and   some  another,  as  the  circumstances  struck 
their  fancy,  so  as  to  produce  a  considerable  diversity  o£ 
opinions.     One    of  the  learned  lords  could  not  find  in 
the   Scots   law  any   statute,   nor   in  the  records  of  the 
Scotch  courts  any  decisions,  tending  to  fliow  that  the 
publifhing  a  treasonable  or  seditions  book  was,  either  by 
statute  or  common  law,  punifhable  in  Scotland.     This  ht 
regretted  as  a  defect  in  the  Scotch  law,  which  he  wilhed 
to  see  corrected,  cither  by  a  new  law  enacted  by  the 
legislature,  or  by  a  new  law  made  by  that  court.     Ano- 
ther of  the  learned  judges  strongly  reprobated  the  idea  of 
that  court  making  any  new  law,  (the  formei-  judge  ex- 
plained, he  only  meant  they  fiiould  give  a  decision  that 
jnight  serve  as  a  rule  to  their  succefsors,)  but  adduced 
,no  examples  to  prove  that  any  statute  existed,  or  that 
vny  former  decision  of  that  court  could  be  adduced  to 
ihow  that  they  were  authorised,  by  the  common  law  of 
Scotland,  to  pronounce  a  definitive  sentence  of  punilh- 
ment  in  this  case.     Others  of  the  learned  lords,  leaving 
this  point  out  of  view,  proceeded  to  give  their  opinions 
as  to  the  comparative  degree  of  criminality  that  existed 
^jetween  the  printing  and  the  publijhing  ^ny  paper  that 
was  of  a  reprehensible  nature.    Some  of  them  were  of  opi- 
nion that  the  publiflung  of  such  a  paper  was  a  crime, 
if  a  crime  at  all,  of  a  much  lels  reprehensible  nature  than 
the  printing  gf  it  j  and  therefore  proposed  that  Mr  Berry 


jgfj  /aw  intelUgenee.  -^/'"'^  24, 

ftiould  be  freed  from  all  punilliment ;  but  that  Mr  Ro- 
bertson (liould  be  subjected  to  the  pains  of  law  j  while 
'others,  on  the  contrary,  represented  the  mere  printing  as 
an  act  of  no  criminality  at  all,  but  the  publilhing,  as  a 
crime  of  the  greatest  enormity*.  Upon  the  whole,  it 
appeared  that  the  court  in  general  were  disposed  to  be 
more  lenient  to  Mr  Berry  than  to  Mr  Robertson. 

When  at  length  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  learned 
president  of  that  court  to  speak,  he  said,  that  the  great 

•  It  deserves  to  be  noted,  that  in  the  course  of  the  reasoning, 
where  the  learned  judges  afsumed  the  province  of  jurymen,  one  cir- 
cumstunce  that  seems  to  be  of  considerable  importance  in  this  cause 
never  was  brought  into  view.  -vi^i.  the  difficulty  that  may  have  oc 
curred  to  the  pannels,  even  if  they  fhould  have  attempte4  to  judge  of 
the  criminaUty  of  the  pubUcation.    The  jury  had  not  said  there  was 
any  thing  criminal  in  it ;   and  there  were  no  doubt  many  persons  in 
the  court,  even  at  the  time  of  the  decision,  who,  if  the  pamphlet  had 
been  submitted  to  their  judgement,  would  not  have  found  any  thing 
criminal  in  it.    We  all  know  that  every  margin  this  kmgdom  is  fully 
authorised  to  point  out,  and  to  reprobate  in  the  severest  terms,  abuses  m 
the  tdm\murat,.n  of  government,  wherever  these  exist;  and  they  might 
have  conceived  that  nothing  else  was  contained  in  it.     If  the  crimi- 
nality  y  the  pamphlet  had  been  very  obvious,  it  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  persons  whose  businefs  it  is  to  watch  over  the  public 
tranquillity,  could  have  required  six  months  time  to  deliberate  upon 
it  before  they  could  determine  whether  it  could  be  reckoned  of  a 
dangerous  tendency  or  not.-for  so  long  at  least  the  pamphlet  had 
been  publidied  before  any  notice  was  taken  of  it.     But  if  men  who, 
«  Mel  are  bound  to  watch  over  the  public  tranquillity,  and  whose 
businefs'it  is  to  understand  things  of  this  nature,  were  so  much  diffi- 
culted  in  this  case,  can  we  be  surprised  that  men,  acting  in  the  ordt- 
hary  course  of  businefs,  could  see  nothing  improper  in  this  pubUcation  f 
It  is  the  businefs  of  jurymen  to  take  into  their  view  every  circum- 
stance that  can  tend  to  aggravate  or  to  alleviate  the  criminaUty  of  the 
deed  libelled  ;  especially  in  such  cases  where  the  ammui  alone  consti- 
tutes  the  criminality  ;  and  more  particularly  in  regard  to  those  cases 
*»here  no  discriminate  line  can  be  drawn  to  ascertain  the  precise 
bounds  betw;ei» /r^i»  wcr/Ajr  and  ^aiAy  actions. 
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question  at  that  time  before  the  court  wiks,  whether  the 
verdict  that  had  been  returned  by  the  jury  was  a  just 
and  legal  verdict,  upon  which  their  lordfhips  could  pro- 
ceed to  give  judgement ;  or  if  it  was  defective  and  im- 
perfect as  had  been  contended  for  by  the  counsel  for  the 
pannels,  so  as  not  to  authorise  judgement  to  pafs  upon  it. 
On  this  head,  he  himself  had  no  doubt*     It  was  a  full 
and  clear  verdict,  he  said,  including   every  thing  that 
the  law  required  to  render   it  decisive  and  valid ;  and 
though  the  jury  might  no  doubt  have  gone  farther,  and 
if  they  had  pleased,  might  have  made  the  verdict  gene- 
ral, by  either  acquitting  or  condemning,  and  thus  have 
left  the  court  only  the  power  of  uttering  the  sentence  j 
yet  he  conceived  they  had  in  this  case  acted  with  much 
more  propriety,   by   confining  themselves  to  the  proper 
ofRce  of  a  jury,  without  incroaching  on  the  province  of 
the  court,  by  merely  finding   the  fact    proven,   leavin|; 
the  court,  as  ought  always  to  be  the  case,  to  draw  the 
inferences  that    would  necefsarlly    flow  from   the  fact. 
The  libel  stated  that  the  pamphlet  there  mentioned  is  a 
seditious  pamphlet  j  and  the  court,  on  the  pleadings  for 
the    relevancy*,  having  previously    determined,  that  if 

*  This  word  will  not  be  intelligible  to  persons  unacquainted  with 
the  law  of  Scotland.  In  criminal  cases  that  are  tried  before  the  Court 
•f  Justiciary  in  Scotland,  it  is  customary  for  the  counsel  for  the  pan- 
nels, at  the  commencement  of  the  trial,  to  make  such  remarks  upon 
the  indictment  as  occur  to  them,  as  tending  either  to  render  the  indict- 
ment nugatory,  or  to  confine  the  punKhment  to  the  mildest  Art  pofsible, 
in  case  the  jury  fliould  find  the  pannel  guilty.  On  that  occasion,  the 
court,  after  due  deliberation,  may  either  quafh  thetrialcntirely.if  they 
'find  the  indictment  such  as,  if  even  fully  proven,  would  not  be  rele- 
vant to  infer  the  pains  of  law ;  or  they  find  the  indictment  relevant 
to  infer  the  pains  of  law :  and  at  that  time  they  usually  state  to  the 
jury,  whether  the  law  wil'  award  death  in  that  case,  or  only  an  arbil. 
trary  puniflimcnt.    It  is  this  circuaistimce  in  the  trial  that  is  here 
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the  libel  rhould  be  proven,  k  would  neccfsarily  infer  tW 
{.aiDs  of  law,  had  fully  determined  that  point }  the  jur^ 
therefore  had  nothing  to  do  with  h  whatever,  and  in  the 
verdict  they  had  returned,  they  had  paid  a  proper  de- 
ference to  the  court  in  this  instance  :  that  if  tbe  deed 
libelled  WIS  in  itself  evil,  the  committing  that  deed  must 
•lone  be  deemed  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  malus  anmus 

aUttded  to.  To  give  m  eiample :  Suppose,  in  the  case  now  undoreon- 
.ideration,  the iudictmentluid  charged thepannels .imply  w.th"Prinb. 
ingand  pubMung  a  pamphlet  called  rt.  PJi«.WP«fr./../£r'M,«, 
the  coumel  for  the  pannels  would  have  pleaded,  that  though  the 
whdle  circumstance,  libelled  fliould  be  proven,  no  puniJhment  could 
be  relevant  to  follow  on  any  verdict  the  jury  could  give :  and  there  is 
little  doubt  but  the  judges  would  have  concuned  with  them,  and 
would  have  thus  dismifsed  the  cause  as  irrelevant.    Suppose  aga.n,  as 
actually  happened  in  the  first  indictment  with  which  the  pannels  m 
this  cJe  were  served,  it  bore  "  That  the  pannels  had  printed  and 
pubUnied  a  trmonahU  and  ^fStiou,  famphUr,  entitled  the  Political 
y»DG.»ESS  o»  aaiTAiN,"  Still  the  counscl -would  have  contended,  that 
»o  puniftiment  would  be  relevant  upon  this indictmeDt,  bcciuse  the 
paimels  had  not  been  charged  with  having  publiftied  this  treasonable 
pamphlet  from  anuUked  wienfio«;\u  the  same  manner  as  a  person 
could  not  be  punittied  for  uttering  a  forged  bond,  wnlcfs  he  had  been 
■rt  the  same  time  indicted  for  having  done  so,  knnving  it  bad  been  for. 
red;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  judges  in  this^ase  also  would 
*ave  sustained  the  plea,  and  dismifsed  the  cause  as  irrelevant.  So  con- 
scious  at  least  did  the  crown  lawyers  seem  to  be  of  this  that  they  did 
not  choose  to  bring  forward  the  trial  on  that  indictment;  or  at  least, 
the  trial,  while  the  indictment  stood  so,  was  deserted,  under  the  f  re. 
text  that  ^  author  of  the  pamphlet,  who  had  been  served  with  an  in- 
•dictmentlf  rf«*/»rOT  at  the  same  time,  had  not  been  apprehended :  and 
'the  public  were  disposed  to  believe,  that  the  real  cause  of  delay  was 
the  above  mentioned  flaw  in  the  indictment.    At  length  the  pannels 
■were  served  with  an  indictment,  specifically  charging  them  "  With  h*. 
ving  printed  and  publilhed,  wiri)  a  -wicked  and  malevolent  intint^w,  a 
'     ,  Treasonable  and  Seditious  Pamphlet,  entitled  tue  Foiiticai. 
-Progress  of  Britain  ;"  and  it  was  this  indictment,  i#  «m«»!fe<',  that 
■the  judges  had  fduhd  relevant  to  infer  the  pains  of  law.  *  - 
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of  the  person  that  conookted  it  :  that  at  tlie  jurj  haci) 
found  it  proven,  that  the  pannels  had  printed  and  pub<; 
Ulhr  I  the  pamphlet  libtAid  co,  it  neccfaarily  inferredi 
that  they  meant  it  Ihould  include  all  the  paiTttculars  ltf> 
belled.  For  these  reasons,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  ver- 
dict was  as  complete  as  could  be  desired  ^  and  fully  au«- 
thoriied  the  court  to  award  whatever  puniAiment  iheit 
lordfhip  (hould  think  proper  to  inflict  upon  the  pan- 
dels.  He  then  proceeded  serudm^  t»  collect  the  opiniooi 
of  each  of  the  judges  as  to  the  punifhment ;  w'.  o  ^nal« 
ly  concurred  in  awarding  the  puniflunent  to  be  six 
months  imprisonment  to  Mr  ^bertson,  and  three  month* 
to  Mr  Berry  }  the  parties  respectively  to  find  bail  that 
they  Aould  keep  the  peace  for  three  years,  under  th» 
penalty  of  L.  i90  each. 

It  deserves  farthir  to  be  noted,  that  in  the  course  o£ 
these  speeches,  one  of  the  learned  lords  took,  occasioa  to 
remark,  that  it  was  oftea  aflted  why  the  law  lately  en- 
acted respecting  juries  ia  England,  did  not  extend  t<» 
Scotland  ?  For  the  best  reason  in  the  world,  be  said,  vi^* 
because  juries  in  Scotland  were  already,  long  before  that 
act  took  place,  In  the  full  pofsefsion  of  aU  the  privUege* 
that  act  conferred  upon  juries  ia  England.  It  was  there- 
fore unnecefsary,  and  would  have  been  absurd,  to  extend  a- 
privilege  to  SootUad  with  which  it  was  already  fuUy  W 

vested.     -      '  ' 

It  deserves  also  to  be  remarked,  that  however  much 
the  opinions  of  the  learned  bench  might  diflFer  as  to  other 
particulars,  and  however  much  it  might  seem  to  claih  with 
some  of  the  opinions  above  stated  ;  yet  they  all  concur- 
red in  admitting,  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  that  the 
power  of  the  jury  extended  to  the  eognixance  of  the  whole 
of  the  matter  laid  before  themj  and  that  if  they  chose 
^0.  e»ert  that  power,  nothing   could,  prevent  them  from 
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Jjving  a  clear  and-dcfinitite  acquittil  or  condemnation  by 
a  ircneral  verdict,  either  for  or  against  the  pannel,  «uh. 
out  a  power  in  the  judges,  or  anv  other  person,  to  quarrel 
•r  gainsay  whatever  they  had  done.  Th.s  was  the  only 
p<nnt  in  regard  to  which  there  was  no  diversity  of  opi- 
^n  •,  and  jurymen  will  do  well  to  advert  to  th.s  .n  future  j 
because  it  affords  a  proper  clue  to  d'"^*/*'"' ""/"f, 
in  all  cases  where  they  fhall  have  any  doubt,  and  lets 
them  know  what  is  the  only  mode  of  insuring  a  certain 
compliance  with  what  they  wi(h  (hould  be  effected. 

The  opinion  of  men  and  of  judges  respecting  criminal 
jurisprudence  has  altered  vexy  much    in   every    part  ot 
Britain  within  this   present  century  •,  and    from  the  opt- 
Biuns  delivered  in   this  case   it  appears,  that  ,t  .s  only  m 
regard  to  a  very  few  particulars  the  law  is  yet  firmly  and 
decidedly  £xed.     Before  the  noted  trial  of  Carnegie  of 
Tinhaven,  the  ideas  respecting  criminal  jurisprudence  were 
Buch  lefs  liberal  than  at  present  •,  but  by  the  spirited  con- 
Juct  of  Mr  Dundas,  the  late   respectable  president  of  the 
Court  of  Sefsion,  who  on  that  occasion,  as  counsel  for  the 
pannel,  combated  succefsfuliy  the  opinion  of  the  «hole 
bench  of  judges,  he  gained  immortal  honour  to  himself, 
»nd  conferred  a  favour  on  his  country,  that  ought  to  ren- 
der  his   name  respected   by    every  person  who   knows 
how  to  value  the  blefsings  of  freedom  and  personal  secu- 
xity.     The  libel  in  that  case  bore,  "  That  Mr  Carnegie 
fcad  'xitb  a  wicked  and  malevolent  /«/f«/.o«,  wounded  the 
body  of  the  earl  of  Strathmore  by  a  sword,  of  which 
..ound  he  died  --and  in  the  P^^^i^gs  on  the  relevancy 
the  judges  declared,  that  if  the  jury  fliould  find  the  simple 
fact   as  there  set  forth,  proven,  it  was  sufficient  to  infer 
the  pains  of  death.     In  this  case  the  judges  afsumed   o 
themselves  the  power  of  affixing  a  degree  of  criminately 
tp   the    fact  libelled,   which    they    contended  the  jury 
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had  no  right  to  controvert.     If  they  (houli  find  the  fact 
proven,  the  court  pretended  that  they  could  not  deny  the 
guilt.     The  fact,   vn.  that  Carnegie  had  wounded  lord 
Strathmore  with  a  sword,  of  which  wound  he  died,  was 
proven  by  the  clearest  and  most  undeniable  evidence  •,  but 
fortunately  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  the  evidence  was 
also  so  complete  with  respect  to  the  animut  of  the  unfor- 
tunate  pannel,  as  to  bring  home  the  most  unequivocal  con- 
viction to  the  heart  of  every  juror,  that  the  pannel  had 
no  intention  of  hurting  lord  Strathmore  in  the  smalleit 
degree  j  so  that  influenced  by  the  powerful  reasoning  of 
Mr   Dundas  concurring  with  their  own  strong  feehngs, 
they  ventured  to  deviate  from  the  rule  that  had  been  pre- 
scribed to  them,  and  nobly  brought  a  verdict  Not   Guit- 
TT.     This  event  has  formed  an  epoch  in  Scotland  with 
regard  to  the  power  of  juries  •,  so  that  since  that  time, 
although  men  may  be  found  who  have   endeavoured  to 
imprefs  the  minds  of  the  public  with  regard  to  the  con- 
duct that  juries  ought  to  hold,  no  one  has  been  b»ld  en- 
ough  to  venture  to  challenge  their  right  of  doing  what  their 
judgement  and  conscience  may  induce  them  to  think  pro- 
per,   however  contrary  that  may  be   to  the  opinions  of 
men  to  whom  they  would  look  up  with  reverence,  where 
they  did  not  evidently  wiOi  to  exercise  a  power  which 
the  constitution  of  this  country  has  happily  vested  in  other 

hands.  .       .     . 

Juries  cannot  surely  be  to*  careful  in  preserving  invio- 
late  those  sacred  privileges  which  the  constitution  of  this 
country  has  vested  in  them  ;  as  upon  this  bulwark  alone 
we  may  rely  with  confidence  against  the  incroachmcnts 
of  arbitrary  power,  more  than  upon  any  other  whatever  : 
nor  ought  any  degree  of  misplaced  complaisance  ever  to 
induce  a  jury  to  strain  a  point  to  please  any  mortal  brea- 
thing, or  to  put  into  the  hands  of  another  the  power  to 

VOL .  xiv.  "■  ^ 
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■Zmu  the  intention,  tluy  think  in   their  con,ciencel 
„a«ht  to  be  carried  into  effect.      In  doing  otherw.se  every 
iuryman  nuy  be  considered  as  RuiUy  of  whatever  cnme  rn,ny 
take  ,lace  in   conse.jucnce  of  hi,  relin<,uiflung  that  ho- 
.ourablc  post  hi,  country  ha,  for  the  time  placed  h.m  .n. 
It  i,  not  many  year,  ,ince  a  poor  Ignorant  fellow  of  a  re- 
cruit wa,  enticed  hy  two  artful  villain,  to  go  w.th  them 
from  the  cstk-  of  Kdiul.urKh.  and  after  making  h.m  near- 
U  dru..k,  they  conducted  him  into  the  Meadows,  vvhere 
L:o  fellows  that  were  with  him  rohlud  a  gentleman 
oi  hi,  watch  and  some  money,  and  gave  to  h.m  the  watch 
«,  his  Ihnre  of  the  booty.     The  poor  fel  ow  no     oon  r 
became  ,ober,  and  found  the  watch  upon  h.m  next  mor- 
ning  but  having  a  confused  recollection  of  what  had  paf- 
7i.^^  ^vLg,  a..d  bc,..g   opp..«.  .ith    -n^^^^ 
„hou,  it,  he  went  a..d  revealed  what  he  knew  of  .t  to 
officer.     One   of  the  culprits  made  h.s   escape  and   the 
tZ  became  king,   evidence.      It  -^^  f^  ^ JJ^ 
that  the  poor  recruit  had  been  presen    at  the  robbery. 
•    Ind  that  part  of  the   goods   taken   had  been  fou,.d  m  h., 
rllv      The  iury  were  una.umously  ok  op.n.on  that    he 
:.rd  bet     inadvertently  brought  into  that  distre  s.ng 

Tuati  n  and  had  no  evil  .ntention  whatever  •,  yet.  f«>m 
situation,  a  operating   m   the.r 

some  remains  of  that  c.uci  u  i 

•    u   Tl.it  if  the  fact  were  proven,  this  wa.  a.i  luc  j    y 
rfto  h  y   very   unguardedly  brought   In  a   verdict 

had  to  do  they   ve  ^     /-  ^^.^j^d  the  man  to  mer- 

Gua.v  -but  unannnou.       e  -        ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

?::  f  c^  S<^-      they   were  in  this  case  mistaken  ,  for  in 
1  he  tact  mow  J  ^,,^i^      ,t  afterwards, 

spite  of  every  V-^f^^'^^^;^     q,^,  ,,,„  ,,s  on  that  ju- 

^^-"--r'lTur'ed     £  Editor,   that   he  would  have 
-^;^:^Srllorytothe  murder  ofthat^ 
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the  man  to  mer- 
!d  as  cffcc:  -.ally 
ict  Not  Guilty. 
mistaken  •,  for  in 
r  part  afterwards, 
,  w?s  on  that  ju- 
:   he  would  have 
lurder  of  that  iu- 
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nocent  per-.on,  if  he  had  not  all  Blon;r  contended  that 
they  ought  to  iicquit  him.  Let  no  jury  s'''cr  this  put 
it  in  the  power  of  any  one  to  prevent  tliat  justice  from 
taking  place  which  it  is  their  province  on  all  occasions 
impartially  to  udminister. 

The  constitution  of  this  universe,  however,  is  so  happi- 
ly formed,  that  every  evil   tends  to  lead  towards  its  own 
cure.     A  desire  to  grasp  at  power,  as  necefsarily  produ- 
ces 1  counter  desire  in  others  to  prevent  that  power  from 
1m  .  oiniii^  immoderate,  as  a  substance  produces  a  (liadow. 
Hence   it  happens  that  all  the  valuable  privileges  which 
we  in  this  country  so  fortunately  boast  of,  have  been  gra- 
dually  conferred  upon  us  i)y  attempts  to  extend  authority 
beyond  its  due   bounas.     We  have  every   reason  to  be- 
lieve,  that  Ihould  a'.terapts  of  this  kind  be  mad-  in  future, 
similar  happy  effects  will  result  from  it ;   so  that  (liould  a 
temporary  inconvenience  be  at  any  time  experienced  from 
things  of  tais  nature,  these  ought  not  to  excite   extreme 
uneasincfs  •,  they  ought  only  to  be  marked  with  care,  and 
a  steady  eye  be  kept  on  that  point  in  future.     Whenever 
an  attempt  Ihall  be  made,  in  consequence  of  any  accident- 
al  inadvertency,  to  wrest  the  power  from  a  jury,  let  that 
pafs  over  as  a  thing  of  small  moment,  but  let  .-.a-ceedinj.r 
juries  be   more  careful  to   guard  their  jutt  and  acknow- 
ledged privileges,  by  giving    no  handle  for  any  one  to  in- 
terfere with  their  decrees.     Thus  (hall  the  tranquillity  of 
the  state  be  preserved,  and  the  personal  seci-.rity  that  eve- 
ry min  ought  to  prize  as  the  most  valuable  of  his  prero- 
j^atives,  be  guarded  by  his  fellow  citizens,  in  whose  hands 
cnly  it  can  be  entrusted  with  safety. 
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^pni  24. 


Ths  Self  Rival,  a  Nouvelletti  from  the  French. 

Concluded  from  p.  2S^'  .,.  - 

This  gentleman,  .ho  had  never  been  known  to  trespafs 
against  sincerity ,  as  he  had  given  his  word  to  h»  future  br  de. 
dSermined  not  to  conceal  from  her  a  paf«on  «oy"y  un- 
expected.    He  laid  open  to  her  the  bottom  of  h,s  heart 
whUe  the  only  feigned  as  much  jealousy  as  sufficed  to 
let  him  kno^  that  (he  loved  him  -,  and  »  "rwards  expref- 
«d  such  resignation  and  indulgence,  and  so  much  confi- 
denr.  in  his  fidelity,  that  he  could  not  but  execrate  h.m- 
selitor  having  been  capable  of  harbouring  any  senument 
to  her  injury,     ^he  endeavoured  to  rmove  h«s  concerni 
by  high  comm.ndaUons  of  his    extraordinary  prudence 
and  resolution,  in  refusing  to  see  the  f^W"^/'"-  "- 
ma&ed,  at  the  same  time  advising  h.m  that  he  ihould  sec 
her  so.  «  ThaC,  (said  fae,)  is  the  only  way  of  cunng  you.  To 
be  sure  (he  is  another  creature  under  the  ma(k  than  what 
your  inflamed  ima-^ination  represents  her  ■  and  (hould  (he 
Love  to  want  beauty,  you  would  soon  forget  her  wit. 
'No  no,  (replied  he,)  there  is  nothing  Uke  (hunn.ng  her  } 
afd  this' U  evening  will  I  beg  of  my  fathe.  to  put  o(F 
our  marriage  for  a  few  days,  while  I  go  into  the  country, 
Xte  I  make  no  doubt  but  I  (hall  get  the  better  of  th.. 
freak  ;  my  esteem  for  you  wiU  not  aUow  me  to  give  my. 
selftoyou  in  my  present  distracted  state  '  "No,  no,  (says 
fl,e  )  I  will  put  you  in  the  surest  way  to  forget  'he  charms 
of  'your  Espagnolctta }  for   unquestionably  your  pafsion 
^ill  be  cured  on  seeing  her  without  a  ma(k.    You  may  de- 
pend  on  it  •,  for  to  teH  you  the  truth,  it  is  no  onger  ago 
Ln  yesterday,  that  one,  who  knows  her  perfectly  well 
^-as  talking  of  her.  and  said  that  except  her  eyes   (he  had 
rot  a  single  good  feature  in  her  face.'     StUl  the  lover  m- 


Inxmgt^itigi.ni  'iM  jiunniw»iy. 
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rHE  French. 


own  to  trespafs 
his  future  bride, 
ion  so  very  un. 
»in  of  his  heart, 

as  sufficed  to 
crwards  exprcf- 
so  much  confi-  * 
t  execrate  him- 
!■  any  sentiment 
ive  his  concern} 
linary  prudence 
Zspagnotetta  un- 
at  he  ihould  see 
f  curing  you.  To 
maik  than  what 
;  and  ihould  (he 
forget  her  wit.'' 
Lc  ihunning  her ; 
father  to  put  off 
nto  the  country, 
he  better  of  this. 

me  to  give  ray- 
'  "No,  no,  (says 
orget  'he  charms 
bly  your  pafsion 
k.  You  may  de- 
is  no  longer  ago 
;r  perfectly  well, 
her  eyes,  (he  had 
Still  the  lover  in- 
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sisted  on  a  Ihort  rustication  j  bu^  the  father,  who  had  got 
intelligence  of  these  transactions,  laid  his  command 
on  his  son  to  bring  matters  to  an  ifsue  the  very  next: 
day. 

The  contract  was  signed,  and  after  the  solemnization, 
the  splendid  company   returned  to  the    mother's  house. 
Scarce  was  supper  over,  when  in  came  a  troop  of  maiks 
preceded  by  fiddles.    The  bride,  who  had  feigned  a  slight 
indisposition  at   supper,  requested  her  huftand  to  perform 
the  honours  of  the  masquerade,  while  (he  withdrew  to 
rest  a  while.      With  iuch  dispatch  did  (he  equip  herself 
in  her  former  habit,  that  (he   entered  the  dancing  room 
with  another  group  of  ma(ks,  which  followed  soon  after 
the  first :  they  both  consisted  of  some  intimate  friends 
who  had  been  desired   to  form  a  ma'-querade  for  faciliu- 
ting  the  execution  of  the  bride's  artjfice.     The  faithful 
bridegroom,  at  the  sight  of  that  dreaded  object,  was  fox 
hastening  out  of  the  room  j   but  the  mother,  catching 
hold  of  him,  informed  him  (he  had  designedly  invited  the 
Espagnoletta,  who  was  at  a  ball  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
favour  them  with  her  company.     "  My  daughter,  (added 
(he,)  cannot  be  easy  until  you  see  her  unma(ked  }  as  that 
will  absolutely  cure  you  :  for  flie  is  said  to  be  even  fright- 
fully ugly."     '  Ah!  madam,  (replied  he,)  all  the  faults  of 
her  face  will  never  cure  me  of  a  detestable  pafsion,  which 
so  many  other  charms  have  kindled  j  I  have  already  ima- 
gined her  more  hideous  than  it  is  well  pofsible  for  her  ta 
be,  and  am  not  a  whit  easier.     Ah!  ^n8^daTO,  no  longer 
stop  me.'  --.'.•    ,    t  .    .       .     .    i 

While  (lie  was  speaking,  the  Espagnoletta,  animated  by 
this  scene,  which  gave  her  inconceivable  delight,  exerted 
the  utmost  of  her  (kill  and  vivacity  in  all  the  motions  of 
the  dance.  He  turned  aside  his  looks  from  the  irresist?- 
ble  temptation  ;  but  (he  wantonly  swept  along  close  by 
^lim,  which  at  once  expelled  his  reason  and  duty,  and  he 
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?olot  tKc  presence  of  his  mother-in-law.  To  compktc 
H;confuslon.  the  Espagnoletta  took  h.n,  by  the  an^. 
This  so  overpowered  his  senses,  that  h.s  ^nother  m-lavv 
^.k    g  him  under  the  arm,  he  suffered  himjelf  to  be  dra.^ 

!t  a      her   languid^ing   looks   answered   those   of  her 

"  'tedover      They  looked  at  each  other  for  some 

*r"^^°th„ututtering  a  word,  or  taking  notice  of  the  rest 

Tth::  ruling  to  another    ap—    wh.Ut 

•        \,tV,er's  fluent  tongue  was  giving  her  sonin- 
,,,  .nxious  mother  s  «    "^    J        ^     g^^^     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^.^ 

'^^";  ^hentrl  hterlhouldcome  to  unma(k.  (he 
"  ht  ;plar  to  1  s  disadvantage.  The  fond  bride  avail- 
"iter  el  as  o",  as  (he  could  of  her  hu(band's  mistake  , 
ed  herselt  as  .     g  herself  to  terminate  this 

r  :;*  »ot:  ^  ^i « -^h  «.a.  *.„  bo.,.  „». 

"V'.T/bS'X'n-u.  k»e  been  h.r  .c«„y, 
"^  V,„!Time  Ike   had  .r».fon»ed  an    indifcrent 

*« '" '"  '""'"Lea  i."ii»"'i.  »■"<  '■""s'"  ""  *"""■ 

,„,„.n.oan  '"'"""""^^  ,„'(„„„„«.  ifae,  »UcU 
™i.  Vietween  esteem  ana  lovc  iw  « 

,bXdh.ne.icl,y,  and  e,uaU.n,.r..  both. 
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,     To  complete 
in  by  the  hand, 
i  mother  in-law 
self  to  be  drawn 
snowing  whither 
by  them.     The 
h  •,   and  no  more 
e  feared  that  fl»e 
r  her  huiband  so 
loved  the  Espag- 
td   those   of  her 
I  other  for  some 
notice  of  the  rest 
ipartment,  whilst 
riving  her  sonin- 
'efs  •,  that  by  this 
e  to  unmafk,  (he 
fond  bride  avail- 
uftjand's  mistake  j 
to  terminate  this 
t  from  the  daugh- 

le  produced  in  the 
lings  the  force  of 
on.  Imagine  the 
ing  with  love  and 
md  pafsionately  in 
nds  them  both  uni- 

been  her  ecstacy, 
med  an  indifferent 
brought  the  strug- 
iirable  ifsuc,  which 
lur  to  both. 
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TllOtGIITS     ON     Tilt.    rRESENT  BANKRUPTCIES,    WITH    HlNTS    OF     A 

Plan  for  affording  Relief  to  Manufacturers  and  others  . 
Fir  the  Bet. 

At  no  former  per.  'u  the  commercial  history  of  this  country,  has 
any  thing  eqiial  to  the  present  distrefi  occurred,  with  regard  to  the 
universal  complaint  of  a  want  of  money,  ariaing  from  the  public  and 
pvivato  banks  having  in  a  great  measure  given  over  accommodating 
those  engaged  in  trade  and  manufactures  with  tlic  usual  discount  of 
Viills.  This  country  has  on  former  occasions  been  preserved  from  imr 
pending  ruin  to  their  commercial  concerns,  by  the  very  liberal  afsis- 
taiice  afforded  by  the  Edinburgh  banks,  to  all  whose  funds  entitled 
them  to  the  public  confidence.  These  banks  arc  still  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  same  public  spirited  and  liberal  minded  gentlemen, 
who  have  certainly  very  sufficient  reasons  for  their  present  caution 
in  disco'intinij,  otherwise  they  would  step  forward  as  in  17S8,  and 
support  all  those  who  could  by  a  clear  state  of  their  affairs  Ihow 
that  such  afsistance  would  enable  them  to  weather  the  storm  ;  ajid 
who  could  put  such  funds  or  securities  in  the  hands  of  the  banks,  as 
would  decidedly  insure  them  from  a  pofsibility  of  lofs. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Edinburgh  banks  have  already  gone  great 
lengths  within  the  last  two  months  in  their  endeavours  to  avert  the  mise- 
i-abie  consequences  that  n  ust  follow  here,  were  the  dreadful  bankrupt- 
cies that  have  lately  happened  in  EnglanV  to  extend  to  this  end  of 
the  island.  But  as,  from  the  nature  of  banks  and  banking,  limits 
naturally  arise  to  their  ifsuing  of  notes  to  pafs  as  an  equivalent  for 
I  alh,  and  for  which  the  public  can  at  all  times  command  specie  by 
applying  to  the  bank?,  it  becomes  a  duty  the  directors  of  banks  owe 
to  the  proprietors  at  large,  to  go  no  furthur  in  ifsuing  notes,  than  ex- 
perience has  taught  them  can  be  safely  done,  according  to  the  extent 
of  their  stock.  In  times  like  the  present,  when  the  hands  of  the 
manufacturers  and  of  the  merchants  are  full  of  goods,  in  consequence 
of  the  very  flourifhing  state  of  the  couii'.ry  sortie  months  ago,  some 
expedient  fliouUl  be  attempted  to  support  all  in  that  situation,  who 
,  au  p-oduce  good  funds,  either  in  goods,  bills,  or  heritable  property  ; 
and  I  know  of  none  that  can  be  done  with  equal  case  to  the  biuxk?,  aj;d 
lUa  counuy  »t  l^rge  as  the  following. 


'^.iltMhit'i*^'''-- 


,.-   *         thoughts  onthe  present  banlruptcies.       Jprill^, 

^l!  the  city  of  Lterdam  all  P^'X"*""  °^  ^'"' "^  ^f  ^ntr 
mtnecujr"  j  .  „f,u.  «fatp.  of  Holland  of  itth  Decern- 

7  'tr:tk«  to  2.  he  indorses  thellU  and  order  thereon,  and 

::r/ot  of  baTmoney.  since  without  the  smallest  d^culty 

.tL  ley  can  at  all  ti.es  be  P-^fJ^ -^^^Te     land. 

.^.is  being  premised  2fsZ:tA'o^L^X^^r^^,  Luld 

'''  ^of  tt  :  rintsir— crers  of'^Scotland.  as  pledges 
receive  from  the  °'"="»  and  advance  thereon  a  certain  pro- 

'^''':^'T!^KZ[ZZ-t-^n  bank  notes,  (for  which  specie 
portion  of  the  value  thereo  ^^^.^^^  ^^^  j^^^„ 

could  be  demanded.)  but  by  ol  owing  P^^^     ^^  ^^  .^^.^^ 

s::«^;:':s:orL::fiL..oandupw^^^^^ 

^"^.r;:  t^n  ri^rrrr^e  noting  b.  paper  .oney 
,     .I:S.thatthereL..a.btofth^^ 

if  there  niould.«i  act  of  the  l«g'^»  ""^^^Jj^^  regulations  for  the 
so.    Should  this  proposal  be  deemed  ehgiWe    the  r  g  ,^^^^^^ 

s.le  of  the  articles  so  deposite^^,  ^^  "^^  ^f  ^  banKs  of  the  ba- 
tytheb^rower.asw^l  asji   v^^^^^^^^^         r         ^^  ^^^^^^^  ,y 

rmtt;tred:;:lr^l^v:.otherregulationr^ 
businefs,  couU  be  easily  adjusted.  ,,  j,    MERCiToR. 
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CRITICAL  REMARKS  ON  SOME 

'  Authors. 

From  a  Gentleman  of  literary  e 

DECEASED,    TO  A    YOUNG    GeNTL 
RE(iUESTED    HIS  AdVICE  IN  REG^ 

PER  Mode  of  conducting  his  S 
'   ,  Letter  iv. 

Continued  from  p.  H 

Sterne,— Shakespeare,— the  EngUj 

the  Bible. 
I  am  not  so  much  surprised  at  you 
writings  of  Sterne,  as  disappointec 
praise  so  vague  and  indiscrimin 
my  dear,  for  you  to  learn,  that  i 
good  and  the  bad  arc  so  intimately 
that  there  is  no  pofsibility  of  findi 
or  the  other  pure  and  unadulterate 

vojj.  xiv,  ^% 


>-estnt  banlruptcies.  Jpiillii^, 
paymtnts  of  bills  of  exchange  above 
the  States  of  Holland  ofitth  Decem- 
of  Amsterdam,  establilhed  3151  Ja- 
specie,  gold  and  silver  bullion,  plate, 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  person  who 
the  bank  opens  an  account,  and  who, 
ge,  gives  an  order  to  write  off  so  much 

0  that  of  the  person  to  whom  the  -no- 
)  account  open  in  the  bank's  books,  ap- 
idorses  the  bill  and  order  thereon,  and 
.gether  with  the  agio,  the  bank  money 
four  per  cent,  more  valuable  than  the 

1  this  manner  the  bank  of  Amsterdam, 
of  trade,  has  become  pofsefscd  of  thc 
,ne  is  reckoned  lefs  rich  by  being  pof- 
since  without  the  smallest  difficulty 
s  be  procured  for  it  to  any  extent. 
Toposal  is,  that  the  bank  of  Eng»a"f  • 
Scotland,  or  other  public  banks,  fliould 
r  manufacturers  of  Scotland,  as  pledges 
ind  and  advance  thereon  a  certain  pro- 
not  in  bank  notes,  (for  which  specie 

bUowing  the  same  plan  which  has  been 
the  bank  of  Amsterdam;  or  ofifsuing 
ns  from  L.  20  and  upwards,  to  be  taken 
ts  whatever. 

itemed  to  see  nothing  but  paper  money 
.  no  doubt  of  their  pafsing  currrent ;  but 
e  legislature  could  authorise  their  being 
deemed  eligible,  the  regulations  for  the 
cd  and  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 
the  re-paymcnt  by  the  banks  of  the  ba- 
delivery  of  the  goods  to  the  person  by 
and  every  other  regulation  reUtive  to  the 
listed. 

MERCiTO*. 

ctof  Ibis  lafi  article  at  tbeprefir.t  period,  ac 
J«t,  ere  pit  deferred.  S,.ce  tie  above  nua, 
W  put  ha,  aplanofthefamefirtincontem- 
Ureda,  a  proof  i  'tcjuM'  'f'b'reafon.g 
t. 
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CRITICAL  REMARKS  ON  SOME  CELEBRATED 

Authors. 
From  a  Gentleman  of  literary  eminence  lately 

DECEASED,  TO  A  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN  WHO  MAD 
RE(iUESTED  HIS  AdVICE  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  PRO- 
PER Mode  of  conducting  his  Studies. 

'   .  Letter  iv. 

Continued  from  p.  i(5a.       -^ 

Sterne,— Sbakespeare.^'the  Englijh    Translation  of 

the  Bible. 
I  AM  not  so  much  surprised  at  your  fondnefs  for  the 
writings  of  Sterne,  as  disappointed  at  finding  your 
praise  so  vague  and  indiscriminate.'  It  is  time, 
my  dear,  for  you  to  learn,  that  in  this  world  the 
good  and  the  bad  are  so  intimately  blended  together, 
that  there  is  no  pofsibility  of  finding  either  the  one 
or  the  other  pure  and  unadulterated.     No  man  is  so 

von.  xiv,  ^%  t. 
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^32  on  some  cehlyated  authors.  Jprtl  ^t, 

Lrfect  but  there  is  something  about  him  that  might 
be  amended  ;  and  nene  are  so  bad  but  we  may  fmd 
something  belonging  to  them  that  merits  applause. 
The  great  businefs  of  candid  criticism  is  to  separate 
the  chaff  from  the  corn,  and  neither  to  approve  nor 

condemn  by  the  lump.  •     »•  » 

Few  writers  are  better  calculated  for  captivatmg 
vouthful  minds  than  Sterne.     Throughout  his  whole 
works  there  are  interspersed  many  lively  sallies  of 
v^it,  many  happy  strokes  of  humour.     Even  the  de- 
sultory manner  in  which  he  proceeds  seems  to  be  so 
natural  to  him,  and  is  so  well  suited  to  the  vo  at.lity 
of  vouthful  minds,  that  it  is,  to  them,  rather  alluring 
than  disgustful ;  and    the    innumerable  touches    of 
nature  so  frequently  recurring,   and  so  happily  ex- 
prefsed,    give  to  his  writings  a  charm  that  is  in- 
effably  pleasing.     Without  being  able  to  distmguifh 
vrhat  are  the  particular  ingredients  in  this  tout  ensem^ 
Ik  that  please,  they  admire  even   his  quaintnefses 
and  eccentricities.     They  think  too  often  that  the 
charm  proceeds  from  the  levity  and  frivolity  of  Ins 
manner,  when  it   in  fact    arises  from  the  singular 
powers  of  his  mind.     To  this"  circumstance  we  are 
to  attribute  those  countlefs  swarms  of  imitators  of 
his  manner,   and  the   disgusting  insipidity  of  these 
miserable  productions. 

A  talent  for  discriminating  human  characters,  and 
delineating  their  traits  with  perfect  accuracy,  is  one 
of  the  rarest  gift,  of  heaven  ;  and  whoever  pofsef- 
ses  that  talent  in  an  eminent  degree,  >vill  not  fail  to 
produce  performances  that  will  obtain  an  high  degree 
of  applause,  whatever  may  be  their  defects  in  other 
respects.  Shakespeare,  who  pofsefsed  this  happy  talent 
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in  a  degree  superior  to  that  of  any  other  of  the  sons 
of  men  who  have  yet  appeared  on  the  globe,  has,  not- 
withstanding  the  innumerable  defects  that  abound  in 
his  works,  obtained  a  degree  of  celebrity  that  nothing 
else  could  ever  have  given  to  him ;  and  which,  nof  ith- 
standing  the  attacks  of  snarling  critics,  will  continue 
to  encrease  as  long  as  the  language  in  which  he  writes 
fliall  be  understood.     There  have  been  people  weak 
enough  to  believe  that  if  they  could  imitate  Shake- 
speare in  the  irregularity  of  his  plots,  in  the  disre- 
gard of  the  much  talked  of  unities,  in  the  antiquated 
turn  of  his  phrases,   and   in   the   low   buffoonery  of 
some  of  his  scenes,  they  would  be  entitled  to  a  consi- 
derable fliare  of  that  approbation  which  has  been   so 
liberally  bestowed  upon  him.     They  did  not  advert 
that  it  was  his  superlative  genius  which  made  him 
triumph,  not  in  consequence  of  these  defects,  but  in 

spite  of  them. 

In  like  manner  Sterne  pofsefses  in  a  very  eminent, 
though  far  inferior  degree,  that  rare  talent  of  dis- 
criminating  characters,  and  of  delineating  them  with 
precision   by  light   touches     of  nature,    which   e- 
ver  and  anon  occur  even  in  the  most  trifling  scfcnes. 
It   is  this  which  gives  to   these  otherwise  trifling 
scenes    an   interest    which  nothing  else  could  ever 
have  conferred  upon  them.     It  is  from  the  certainty 
of  meeting  with    these  delicate  touches  of  nature, 
that  the  man  of  taste  is  induced  to  tolerate  that  nau- 
seating  aff'ectation    and  puerility  which  is  like  to 
turn  his  stomach  at  every  line  :  but  miserable  is  the 
delusion,  and  perverted  is    the  judgement  of  those 
who  think  that  those  pitiful  quaintnefses  of  expref- 
sions,  and  filthy  illusions,  which  so  frequently  occur, 
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They  have    all  sunk  into  deserved   obhv.on.     Hap- 
!J7the  time   is   now   nvrived,  whe»  even  the   s.U 
£  of  his  adtn.rers.-adn.irers  to  be  sure  who  are 
unable  to  perceive  even  a  glimpse  of  h.s  true  excel- 
lence,  see  the  folly  of  attempting  to  imitate  h.m  m 
his  execrable  ribaldry.     Sterne   is  m  many  respects 
the  most  detestable  writer  in  the  Engli^  language. 
In  some  respects  he   has    no   superior  but  Shake  - 
peaTa  one.'  What  pity  that  such  fine  talents  (houU 
Lve  been  conjoined  with  such  a  vitiated  taste       d 
perverted  understanding  !  It  is  a  parcel  of  pearl, 
kneaded  UP  in  a  lump  of  ordure, 
'"heartily  commend  you  for  the  ardent  winj  you  e. 
prefs  of  obuining  a  knowledge  of  that  which  consti- 
tutes  what  you  call   chastenefs  of  composition  in  the 
Englilh  Of  other  language, ,  but  you  m  i 

to  be  able  to  attain   a  clear  perception   of  that  at 
once      This  must  be  the  work  of  time  and  experi- 
e^c    ;  for  those  only  whose  minds  have  been  calmed 
bvexperience,  and  an  attentive  observation  of  the 
objecr  round  them,    and  the  effects    that  various 
„  idents    produce    upon    the    human    mind     ca,^ 
perceive   those  deviations  from    nature  and   truth, 
th  ch   constitute    a    bad  taste  in  literary   compo- 
^tions.     In    the  early  stages  of  life,  -ha-er  ;?■ 
pears  to  be  brilliant,    is    thought  excellent ;  what- 
Te    surprises,  whatever  seems  to  be  beyond  ^le  or- 
dLary  course  of  nature,  excites  admiration  at  that  pe- 
,  od  of  life ;  hence  extravagance  is  accounted  perfcc. 
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tion,  and  the  wildest  eccentricities  are  deemed  bcnu- 
ties.  By  degrees  the  mind  becomes  sensible  of  the 
absurdity  of  such  conceits, — in  time  loatlis  them, 
and  gradually  acquires  a  settled  predilection  for  that 
modest  propriety  of  exprcfsion  which  leads  the  mmd 
directly  towards  the  object  the  writer  had  in  view, 
without  distraction  or  embarrafsment.  It  is  this 
last  kind  of  vvritiiifrs  wliicli  aged  men  have  dignified 
with  the  name  of  chastened  compositions,  and  which 
they  admire  as  models  of  perfection  in  literature. 

I  cannot  recommend  a  more  perfect  pattern  of  this 
kind  to  your  notice  than  the  common  Englilh  version 
of  the   Bible.     The  lan.^uagc    is  there   at  all  times 
plain,  simple,  and  unaffected ;  and  the   construction 
natural  andf  easy,  though  the  tone  is  grave  and  dig- 
nified.   I  know  no  performance  that  deserves  so  high 
a  degree  of  praise,  when  considered  merely  as  a  work 
of  literary  merit  ;  and  it  has  happily  given  a  stability 
and  perfection  to  the   Eiiglifli  language   it  never  o- 
therwise  could  have   attained.     From  the  universal 
attention  it   has  obtained   from   all   ranks  of  people, 
especially  in  Scotland,  even  the  vulgar  there  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  most  of  the  words  in  the  lan- 
guage, so  as  to  be   able   to  use  them   with  a  much 
greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  people  of  the   same 
rank  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.     To  this  circum- 
stance I  imagine  we  ure  to  ascribe  the   facility  that 
people  even  of  ordinary  rank  in  Scotland  find  in  be- 
coming  authors  ;  and    did  they  not   undo  in   some 
measure    the  lefsons  they  have  thus  imperceptibly 
acquired  in   their   youth,  by  attempting  to    imitate 
t>ther  more  faulty  models,  which  the  changing  wliiiu 
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Jf  famion  has  exalted  mto  celebrity  for  the  t.me.  wc 
^ould  probably  have  been  able  to   produce   a  .uch 
^ore  r  Bpecable  list  of  clafsical  wr.ters  than  we  yet 
Tn  boast' of.     It   is   impofs.ble   for   me  to  con  em. 
r,late  that  performance  (I  speak  here  merely  of  the 
translating  of  it  into  Engl.lh.)  without  fechng  a  strong 
emotion  of  respect  and  admiration  for  the   persons 
who  atchieved  it,  and  viewing  it  as  one  of  the  most 
striking  monuments  of  human  i"d"Btry  and  gemus. 
Open  the  book  where  you  will,  a.id  you  and  the   an. 
,uage  every  where  simple,  grave,  and  ..atural ;  alike 
then  the   subject  requires  the  plain  tone   of  humble 
narration,  or  rises  into   the  most  exalted  heights  of 
poetic  enthusiasm.     Like  every  translation  mdeed. 
from  languages  of  such  remote  antiquity,  obscurities 
do  now  and  then  occur,   which  have  been  occasioned 
by  misunderstanding  allusion  to  circumstances,  now 
perhaps  for  ever  lost    and  unknown ;  but  even  on 
these  occasions,  though  the  sense  may  be  obscured, 
the  language  is  never  debased.     On  no  occasion  does 
it  degenerate  either  into  vulgarity  and  meannefs,  or 
into  Affectation  and  bombast.     As  a  contrast  to  this 
performance,  and  »•  :=  striking  example   of  the  dif, 
ference  between  a  modest  chastened  st.le  of  writing, 
and  that  affectedly  ornamented  stile  which  1    wiih 
you  to  (hun,  you  need  only  take  up  Castalio  s  La- 
tin translation  of  the  Bible,  and  read  a   few  pages 
of  it        You    wUl   there     find    a   perpetual   effort 
to  drefs  up  every  phrase   in   the  most  ornamented 
manner.     It  is  as  if  a  man,  instead  of  gravely  walk- 
■      ing  forward,  were  forced  to  move  in  a  kmdof  mea, 
^ured  dance.     Instead  oi  that  sober  drefs  and  stayed 
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manner  which  is  so  becoming  for  an  aged  person,  it 
is  as  if  a  matron  of  three  score  were  ornamented 
with  flowers,  and  in  the  gaudy  girlifli  frippery  of 
fifteen,  hobbling  and  stammering  in  aukward  imita- 
tion of  the  childifh  levities  of  youth.  Can  any 
thing  be  more  ridiculous  or  absurd  I  Equally  ab- 
surd and  ridiculous  are  those  affected  modes  of  wri- 
ting, where  the  author  by  departing  from  nature  en- 
deavours to  substitute  artificial  ornament  in  place  of 
chaste  propriety  of  exprefiion.  And  though  fa(hion 
may  for  a  time  render  these  conceits  so  familiar  to 
the  votaries  of  that  capricious  goddefs,  as  to  appear 
to  them  not  only  not  absurd,  but  even  highly  beau- 
tiful ;  yet  in  a  ftiort  while  when  the  falhion  changes, 
they  then  appear  like  the  drcfics  of  our  grandmo- 
thers, ridiculous  and  disgusting  ;  while  those  compo- 
sitions  which  deviate  not  from  nature,  like  the  statue 
of  Anollo  or  Aniinuous,  continue  to  be  admired  as 
long  as  they  exist. 

On  these  accounts,  and  many  others  on  which  I 
will  not  now  enlarge,  I  warmly  recommend  the  fre- 
quent perusal  of  the  sacred  volume  to  your  atten- 
tion. I  may  perhaps  take  another  opportunity  of 
developing  more  fully  my  ideas  on  the  many  other 
benefits  you  will  derive  from  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
which  the  facility  alone  with  which  it  can  be  ob- 
tained makes  young  men  too  much  disregard.  I 
have  often  amused  myself  with  endeavouring  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  surprise,  the  admiration,  the  ex- 
tacy  that  would  have  been  excited  among  literary 
men,  had  that  volume  been,  by  some  accident, /rj* 
introduced  among  them.     No  power  of  thought  can 
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Lch,  as  1  Ihould  imng.uc.  the  vuuvcrsal  interest  .C 
must  have  excited  amongst  mankind. 

Many  persons  huvc  .xprefsed  a  will,  to  have  a 
new  translation  of  the  Hlble,  for  the  purpose  ot, no- 
Tnising  the  language,  but  you  -  ^7  Cow^f 
I  cannot  concur   in  tl.is  opinion.     Indeed  I  know  of 
L   iunovation    in    philological    literature    I    H^ouM 
^ore  deplore.     I  have  no  ubicction  to  aa  many  new 
rClatiL  as  you  plea.,  and  cntical  commentar.^ 
tending  to  u:movc  amb.guities  and  correct  n us    Us 
these    are  proper   exercises  for  the  man  of    lette  3 
ad  the  divL.;  and  may  be  of  much  ut.hty  for  U- 
ust  ating  the  sacred  text  •.  but  let  them  contmue  as 
they  have  hitherto   been,    the   pr.vate  excrtmns  ot 
f.  e  men  and  nothing  more.  Let   each  of  them  bear 
a    influence   their   intrinsic  merit  n.all  command 
unaided  by  authority.     ^^  -   ^V"  '       we  m^; 
specimens   we  have  .Iready  seen  of  t^^^' j;  "^^J, 
^cll  say  of  our  old  translation,  that  take  rtforal 

our  language  in  particular.  U  serves  l.ke  ba^la  m 
a  vefsel!  to  keep  it  Arm  and  steady  m  the  xnuist  ot 
those  storms  which  so  frequently  afsa.l  it,  and 
:lrh.  without  this  a.d.  would  long  ere  now  have 

been  torn  in  pieces  *•   .     ••  •;  ,.  -  '; ' 

-  *  I„  publiflung  thi,iust  -losiun.  on  .1.  W^-f  ;;;^^^- ^J 
Editorwia.es  the  ingenious  write:  Wd  *";"  "    ^  ;"    ,„;!  ,,e 
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In  my  last  I  had  occasion  to  bestow  a  just  trilnite 
of   praiso    on    the    clafsical     remains   of   antiquity. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  writers  of  an- 
tiquity, however,  were  lefs  cipricious  in  tlieir  taste 
than  those  of  modern  times  ;  and  we  may  therefore 
suppose  that  many  works  were  then  penned  which 
abounded   with   affectation    and    unnatural    conceits, 
just  as  at  present.     But  when  the  fafliion  of  the  day 
changed,  these  writings  would  of  course  become  an- 
tiquated   and    despised  ;    no    one    would    take    the 
trouble   to  transcribe   them  ;  and   as   few  copies  of 
them  would  be  made,  these  would  decay  and  be  fi- 
nally lost.     It  is  those  writings  alone  which  pofsef- 
sed  a  more  than  an  ordinary  fliare  of  merit,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  simplicity  and  unaffected  orna- 
ments, that  have  been  preserved  ;  and   to  this  cir- 
cumstance alone  I  am   convinced   we   must   ascribe 
that  superior  elegance  which  the  remains  of  antiqui- 
ty   confcfsedly    pofsefs   above   the    mafs  of  modern 
compositions.     The  same  circumstance  will  tend  to 
preserve  the  chaste  writings  of  modern  times  to  a 
rcmoi.  antiquity  ;  for  purity  of  language,  and  natu- 
ral ease  of  manner  have  a  much  greater  chance  of  in- 
suring this  kind  of  immortality,  than  the  greatest 
IJtofundity  of  thought,  or  talent  for  accurate  obser- 

manne r  of  writing  would  produce  an  affectation  very  disgusting,  and 
flirectly  the  reverse  of  what  he  so  strongly  rtcoramends.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  ni-ilhcr  that  he  means  to  recommend  the  no\v  antiquated 
phrase,  "  wLicbiutu,"  as  applied  to  animatwl  beings.  The  writer  has. 
evidently  thought  his  pupil  was  ht'ie  in  no  J.ngcr  of  mistaking  him  ; 
bnt  when  a  critique  of  this  sort  is  piiblidied  to  the  woild  at  large, 
there  rannot  be  too  much  care  taken  to  guard  against  misukes. 
VOL.  xiv.  ,  R  R  >  %■ 
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vation.  Just  thoughts,  where  the  mode  of  cxprcfsi- 
oa  is  faulty,  may  be  moulded  iuto  a  more  elegatit 
form  by  succeeding  writers  ;  and  then  the  ongmal 
authors  who  suggested  these  will  fall  into  oblivion. 

Hence  then,  my  dear xf  you  fhall  ever  have 

an  ambition  to  become  an  author,  and  to  have  your 
name  revced  in  future  times,  study  to  acquire  that 
simplicity  of  stile  which  alone  can  continue  long  to 
please;  and  avoid,  as  you  would  do  poison,  those 
singularities  of  stile,  and  quaint  conceits,  which  fa- 
Ihion  for  a  time  blazons  as  the  quintefsence  of  ex- 
ccllence  ;   for  arsenic  will  not  more  certainly  put  a 
termination  to  the  natural  life  of  the  body,  than  these 
will  speedily  put  a  period  to  the  literary  existence 
of  those  writings  in  which  they  abound. 
'T'o  be  continued. 


Account  of  a  School  instituted   at  Madras, 

AND  SUPPORTED  BT  THE  VOLUNTARY  SUBSCRIPTION 
OF  THE  L,HABITANT5  OF  THAT  SETTLEMENT. 

Introduction. 

For  the  Bee. 
ThF  plan  was  given  and  the  superintcndance  of  it 
undertaken  by  the  reverend  Dr  Andrew  Bell  of 
St  Andrews,  one  of  the  chaplains  there.  We  hope 
this  laudable  example  will  soon  be  followed  by  all 
our  other  settlements  in  the  east. 

The  particulars  of  the  plan  are  more  fully  deve- 
loped in  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Eg- 
more,  Madras,  September  13.  1792. 
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'  The  conduct  of  the  school,  which  is  entirely  in 
my  hands,  is  particular.  Every  boy  is  either  a  mas- 
ter or  a  scholar,  one  to  another ;  and  often  both. 
He  teaches  one  boy,  while  another  teaches  him. 
It  has  a  double  advantage  in  forwarding  their  edu- 
cation,  and  saving  the  expence  and  incumberance  of 
many  ulhers.  I  do  little  more  in  school  than  enact 
and  enforce  general  rules  and  principles,  teach  the 
school  master  and  afliers,  and  watch  with  a  strict 
eye  over  their    ccr.uuct. 

"  When  the  institution  was  founded,  and  I  first 
took  up  my  residence  here,  the  native  women,  who 
had  orders  to  bring  their  sons  to  be  placed  upon  the 
foundation,  considered  them  as  committed  to  hard 
talk  masters, — given  up  to  slavery,  or  immolated  to 
an  unknown  and  foreign  deity,  and  went  through 
all  the  ceremony  of  mourning  for  the  sacrifice  they 
had  made.  Now,  they  ply  us  with  every  species  of 
importunity  to  have  their  younger  sous  admitted  in- 
to the  scliool. 

*♦  A  temporary  provision  is  made  for  the  admifsion 
of  the  sons  of  living  officers  as  boarders,  on  their  pay- 
ing about  twenty  ihillings  a-month.  The  instituti- 
on is  so  popular,  that  we  have  already  more  than 
thirty  boys,  white  and  blue,  of  this  description; 
though  they  are  subjected  to  the  same  drefs,  diet,  and 
treatment  as  the  poor  objects  of  the  charity.  And 
this  I  consider  as  the  great  recommendation  and  pa- 
negyric of  the  system. 

"  The  boys  on  the  foundation,  when  educated,  are 
bound  out  to  any  profefsion,  art,  or  trade,  by  which 
they  may  become  useful  to  tticraselves  and  to  the 
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community.     We  have  already  saved  from    perdi- 
tk,n,  and  given    to  the  world  a  number  of  appren- 
tices.  clerks,  .pothecaries,    mechanics,  sailors,  iSc 
lec      We  profefs  to  teach  only  to  read,  to  write,  to 
speil.  and  to  cypher.     But  when  a  scholar  has  made 
^  certain  progrefs,  I  have  him  instructed  in  book- 
Lejing,  or  gLmetry,  navigation,  ^c.  as  he  chooses 
tTe  a'^rite'r  mechanic,  or  a  sailor.  iS.  for  hitherto 
they   have    had    their    choice   of   their    profefsion. 
But  the  great  lef  on  ip    i.>  opposition  to  the  maxims 
and  habits  of  th.'-^  to   speak   truth,  to  give 

up  deceit,  to  acquire  an  honest  character,  or  as 
you  say,  to  be  good  lads.  The  boys  arc  attached 
to  the  school.  1  am  not  discouraged ;  but  go  on 
with  redoubled  exertion,  expecting^^to  be  richly  re- 
paid by  the  succefs  of  my  labours."  •        • 

I^otices    of  TippoaTultan    and  bis   Sons,  extracted 

from  the  same  Letter. 

"  Tippoo  Sultan  has  made  his  second  payment  to 
the  allies.  In  a  letter  to  this  government  he  expref- 
ses  strongly  his  sense  of  the  very  polite  and  kind 
attentions  which  have  been  p.i'i  to  his  sons.  In 
speaking  of  his  attachment  ^  '..  L.gUfli.  he  says. 
i^That  his  eyes  are  opened  r  ru  uone  but  God. 
and  so  great  a  Sardar  as  lord  c.>    .v  .l.s,  could  have 

opened  them.'  .         , 

♦»  To  his  Vakcds,  who  attend  the  young  prince,  I 
had  the  honour  to  preach  lately,  when  they  came  to 
our  church.  They  are  men  of  a  liberal  and  enlarged 
mind,  and  are  all  ready  to  acknowledge  Jesus  as  a  great 
prophet.     Currum  Ally,  who  as  carried  every  where 
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in  a  silver  chair,  from  which  he  cannot  move,  by  rea- 
son of  the  rheumatism  in  his  legs,  was  heretofore 
ambafsador  at  Constantinople,  and  is  a  man  of 
great  political  abilities,  and  of  high  character.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  though  unacquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage in  which  the  serivce  was  read,  he  was  deeply 
affected  by  th«  manner  of  its  performance.  It  is 
not  lefs  worthy  of  notice,  that  of  all  the  low  train  of 
these  eastern  princes,  there  has  net  been  even  a 
complaint  of  the  least  irregularity,  or  disturbance,  or 
mifljehaviour. 

"  The  princes  and  Vakeels  gave  a  dinner  lately  v.c 
their  own  house,  to  lady  Oackely,  a  few  women  and 
several  men.     It  consisted  of  pilaus  drefsed  in  the 
Seringapatam  stile,  and  of  fruits  ;  nor  was  wine  ba- 
niftied   from   the  board.      The  boys   sat  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  table  by  lady  Oackely,  who,  on  this 
and  every  other  occasion  on  which  I  have  seen  them, 
seems  much  pleased  with  the  vivacity  and  pleasantry 
of  the  younger  and  fairer  prince,  who  fliews  a  great 
ftiare  of   good  humour,  and  a  great  disposition  to 
please,  being  of  a  mild  and  gentle  nature.     The  elder 
prince  who  ftiews  more  mind,  is  more  silent  and  re- 
served  ;  he  looks  of  a  stern  disposition,  and  of  a  com- 
manding aspect.     We  think  we  see  the  father  in  his 
countenance.     Their  pictures  by  a  famous  miniature 
painter  here,   (Smart,)  are   preparing  at  the'  desire 
of  lord  Cornwallis,  for  the  father  j  and  a  duplicate,  it 
is  imagined,  will  be  presented  by  them  to  his   lord- 
ithip." 
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Continued  from  ^.2^1- 

The  29th  of  April  1419*  J^"«  «PP^"^^  ^^T^ll 
leans  with  la.oco  men.  SI.  wrote  a  letter  to  the  duke 
Sdlrd.;uttheEngUfl.weresoenrage^^^^^^^^ 

.  girl  sent  to  fight  ^^-;^f-;^;^;rL :  fs  :;^: 

who  brought  It  into  pnson.     As  tlus       ^ 
ous  I  have  copied  it  wrifl^^Vn  m  the  note    . 

.'  son  sang  royal,  rend  .  Ics  c  t  ^  ^.^^    ^^^  ^^^j^_ 

"  mer  k  sang  royal,  et  toute  prtste  i^  ^^^^  j,^^_ 

..  vcztenue.  Roy '^  ''"^'  "L  ,„  vos  gens  en  Fr..>ce  ;  s'ils  ne  veuie.t 

"  °^'^">  '■  f '  ^"''        '    ez  Qu.  S-X13  ne  veulcnl obeVr,  la  Pucelle  vent 
..p.u.raya.n.rcy      roczqu  ^^         ^^  ^.^^^  ,orps  pour  corps. 

"  P°«  ''^  ^^^f  • ;    Vr  nc e  . t  vous  promet  et  certifie  qu'elle  y  fera  s, 
..  vous  bouter  hots . le  Franc     ^  P  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^.  ^^^^^^ 

"  ^"'  '^'^V  '^li'r'o:  t  royez  ieru,e..cnt  que  le  roy  du  Ciel 
"  si  vous  ne  luy  aites  ra.on  .  J  ^^^^    ^_^^  ^,^^^^^^  ^^^ 

"  '-y  «-''>"^'  ''^"^t.U^u.^  v^-  vous  archers,con,pagnonsd'ar. 
"  -  ^^^"""  "r^^U  :^  1  tc=  -'cvant  Orleans,  alle.  vo.s  en  en 
"  -«'  2^='"''' *='  '"clel  et  s.  ne  le  lakes  aiusi,  donne.  vous  garde 
..  votre  pays,  de  par  ^^^  ^^  j,  ,,,  aommage.  Ne  pren- 
..  de  la  PuccUe,  et  qu  u  vous  ^""^^  "  ^l        ju  Ciel  le 

..  .e.  mie  vest,  opimon,  |;-;  ^^    t;  Ch  rlcs  vray  iJriticr,  a  qui 

..Dieul'adonnce.  qu    eutu.a  ^^^^     ^^  ^.^^ 

..  ne  croyej  les  nouvelles  de  IMeu,  el  oe  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

..  ,.e  vous  tro.verons,  nous .-"-  ^^^  J^^  '  ^^  .,^„^,  ,,  „ 
"  '^-''  ^"^°";  t  S^i^r  e  n^  :  ::  -rllbot.  et  TUo.as  sire  de 
::  ^:,  Sl'l^c  L  B..r.  .y  d.ant  re.ent  du  royau.e 
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THE  MAID  OF  ORLEANS. 

itinucd  from  ^.2^1  • 

A  1419,  Jane  appeared  before  Or- 
nen.  Slie  wrote  a  letter  to  the  duke 
>cEngU(h  were  so  enraged  at  seeing 
t  them,  that  they  put  the  heralds 
to  prison.  A3  this  letter  is  cun- 
it  verbatim  in  the  note    . 

d'Angleterre,  faltes  raison  au  voyduCiel  de 
t  Ics  clefs  a  la  Pucelle  de  toutes  les  bonnes  vil- 
)vceed-  elle  est  Venue  de  par  Dieu  pout  recla- 
toute  preste  de  faire  paix,  si  vous  voulez  fa.re 
,ons  melttcE  jus.et  payerez  de  ce  que  vous  1  a- 
rlctetre,  si  ai.isi  ne  ie  faites,  je  suis  chef  de  guerre, 
'attendray  vos  gens  en  Fra.>ce  ;  s'lls  ne  veuleut 
r  vaiUantou  nou;  et  s'ils  veulent  obe.r.jeles 
coycz  que  s'lls  «e  veulcnl  obeir,  la  Pucelle  v.ent 
vient  d.-  par  kroyduCiel,  corps  pour  corps. 
France,  ft  vous  promet  et  certifie  qu'elle  y  fera  s. 
,u;s  rnllc  aus  en  France  ne  fut  vue  de  s.  grand. 
taison :  et  croyez  lermement  que  le  roy  du  Ciel 
.  for-e  a  elle  ct  a  ses  bonnes  gens  d'armes,  que 
ent  aftauts  entn:  vous  archers,  compagnonsd'ar- 
ans  qui  vstc=  ^'cvant  Orleans,  alle.  vous  en  en 
,ieu-  et  Si  ne  le  faites  ainsi,  donnez  vous  garde 
'•\  vous  souviennc  de  vos  dommages.     Ne  pren- 
,on,  que  vous  tiendrez  France  du  roy  du  C.el  le 
n.isla  tienJra  le  roy  Churlcs  vray  hc-nt.er,  a  qui 
li  eutiova  a  Puis  en  belle  compagnce.     Si  vous 
lies  delMcu,et  de  la  Pucelle,  en  quelque  l.eu 
,„„usterions  dedans  i  l-rion.-,;  ct  si^  verrez  les- 
^r  droit  de  Dieu  ou  de  vous.     GuiUaume  de   a 
uffort.   [em  sire  de  Talbot,  et  Thomas  s.re  de 
du  due  de  B.t.brt,  soy  disant  recent  du  royaumc 
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The  count  de  Dunois  who  commanded  in  Orleans, 
made  a  sally  with  all  his  garrison,  in  order  to  f^'lii- 
tate  the  entry  of  the  provisions.     The  Freach,  per- 
suaded that  Jane  was  sent  from  heaven  to  their  af- 
sistance,  resumed  frefh  courage,  and  fought  with  so 
much  vigour,  that  Ihe  and   her  convoy  entered  the 
town.     She  was  received  there  as  their  guardian  an- 
gel, and  all  the  streets  were  decorated  with  tapestry. 
She  was   lodged  at   the  house  of  Jacques  Boucher, 
treasurer  to  the  duke  of  Orleans;  and  although  flie 
had  been  on  horseback  all  day  without  taking  any 
rest  or  refre(hment,  (he  refused  partaking  of  a  mag- 
nificent entertainment,  and   only  ate  some  slices  of 
bread  dipped  in  a  cup  of  wine  and  water.     She  lay 
in  the  same  room  with  the  wife  of  Jacques  Boucher, 
with  his  daughter.     When  ftie  heard  that  the  Eng- 
lilh  had  detained  her  heralds,  aad  had  made  use  of 
injurious  language    respecting  her   character ;   and 
that  the  count  de  Dunois  had  sent  to  say,  that  if  any 
harm  was  done  to  the  heralds,  all  the  Engliih  priso- 
ners at  that  time  in  Orleans  Ihould  pay  for  it,  fhe 
said,  "  Let  them  alone  ;  in  the  name  of  God  they 

"  de  France  pour  le  roy  d'Angletcrrc,  faites  response,  si  vous  voulez 
•'  faire  paix  a  la  cite  d'Orleans;  si  aiusi  ne  le  faites,  qu'il  vous  souvi- 
"  enne  de  vos  dommages.  Due  de  Betfort,  qui  vous  dites  regent  de 
"  France  pour  le  roy  d'Angletcrrc,  la  Pucelle  vous  requiert  et  prie 
"  que  vous  ne  vous  faciez  une  destraise.  Si  vous  ne  luy  faites  raison, 
'  elle  fera  tant  que  les  Francois  firent  le  plus  beau  -diet  qui  oncques 
"  fut  fait  en  la  chrestienti/.  Escrit  le  raardy  en  la  grande  semaine. 
"  Et  sur  le  dos  etoit  escrit :  Kntetittez  les  nouvellts  de  Dicu  et  de  U  Pu- 
"  celle.  Au  due  de  Bftfort,  qui  sc  dit  regent  du  royaume  de  France 
"  pour  le  roy  d'Angleterre." 

MeMOIRES  be  la  PtfCELLF. 
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.natc  them,  said,  "  It  was  not  blood,  but  glory  that 
ran  from  her  wound."  In  one  of  these  excursions. 
,,  fl.e  was  pafsing  the  Loire  with  ^^  landlord 
Jacques  Boucher,  some  fiihcrmen  offejed  him  a  fcad 
who  said  to  her,  "  Jane,  let  us  eat  tlus  fhad  before 
we  go  farther."  '  In  the  name  of  God  (^^ys  fhe  )  we 
will  not  eat  of  it  before  supper  ;  when  we  fhall  luve 
rcpafsed  the  bridge,  and  have  brought  with  «s  a 
GoDON*.  who  Qiall  have  his  fliare." 

The  siege  of  Orleans  was  raised  the   8th   may 
i429t.  Jane  ""i^^  the  news  of  this  fortunate  event 

•  In  a  late  edition  of  the  Memoir,  from  whence  I  have  taken  this 
llilZ  Pacellc    there  is  a  i>Ote  upon  the  word  Godon,  as  tol- 

not  Ueli.vc  this  for  in  looking  into  the  D.ct.onary  of  Old  Language 
rrLdmo  words  which  may  .nswcr  to  her  meaning,  though  not  sj^U 

precisely  as  this:  i        t 

GMon,  Homme  richc  qui  prend  toutes  ses  aise*. 

Cixiont,  Gourmand,  Gouler,  Goinfre.  '\\'Z.^ 

At  first  sight  I  thought  it  might  have  had  reference  to  our  well  known 
T2  and  recollected  that  at  a  town  in  the  south  of  France,  upon  alk- 

"  tgus  les  God  damm^s  sont  partis." 

t  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  duke  "^  Bedford  to  the 
kin.  is  from  Rymer's  Federa.     [Hague  edition.  ^^Ap,  ^-  ij-  P-  '4'-l 
^T^llvi.  thmg  there  prospered  for  you.  tU  th,  tyme  ol  the  .ege 
«  of  Orlean.. -taken  in  hand,  God  knoweth  by  what  adv.s.    At  the 
..    Vrtvme  alter  the  adventure  fallen  to  the  personage  of  my  cousin 
«  rSj^ir;  whoL  cod  afsoille.  there  feUe  by  the  ha«iaf  God  as  i. 
..     em    M  grete  stroke  upon  your  people  that  wa.  f'^-W^  f - 
..  iTrete  nombre,  cau^d  in  grete  partie  as  y  trowe  of  lakke  of  sadde 
"beleve   *ud  ofunlcvefuUedoubte.Uiattheihadde  ofadiK.ple  and 
My  r;f  ;..  fiende.  called  the  I'u.lU,  that  used  fals  -h^vtment. 
..  11  sorcerie.    The  which  stroke  and  discomfiture  nought  only  lef- 
..etir;"t  partie  the  nombre  ofyoure  people  there,  but  as  weU 
..  withdrcwe  the  courage  of  the  remenunt  in  mervedlous  wyse,  and 

VOL.  siv.  »• 
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to  the  king.     A3  soon  us   (lie  was  in   his  presence, 
Ihe  knelt,  and  embracing  his  knees,  said,  "  Gentle 
Dauphin,  come  and  be  crowned   at  Rheims.     I  am 
very  earnest  that  you  (hould  go  there,  and  have  not 
the  smallest   doubt    of  your    receiving    the   crown 
which   is    worthy  of  ybu."     When  the  king    and 
those  with  him  had  considered  the  great  things  they 
had  seen  her  perform,  with  what  prudence  and  cou- 
rage  flie  had  conducted  herself,  as  if  ftie  had  been  bred 
to  arms  all  her  life,  and  had  seen  how  modest  and 
pious  her  behaviour  had  been  ;  considering  all  these 
things,  those  who  before  had  advised  the  expedition 
into  Normandy  now  changed  their  opinion. 

Then  the  king  and  a  few  of  his  -  Incipal  courti- 
ers,  thinking  among  themselves   it  would  not  dis- 
please Jane  if  they  aiked  her  what  voice  it  was  that 
Ihe  had  said  advised  and  comforted  her  ;  but  before 
they  made  their  request  Jhe  said,  •«  In  the  name  of  God 
1  know  what  are  your  thoughts,  and  what  yw  wiOi 
to  know  concerning  the  voice  I  have  heard  touching 
your. coronation  ;  I  will  tell  you,  that  having  placed 
myself  according  to  my  usual  method  when  I  pray, 
'and  having  complained  that  what  I  said  was  not  be- 
lieved ;    the  voice  then  said  to  me,  GjW,  go  go  ;  I 
-will  be  thy  aid  and  supporter  i—go.     And  the  mo- 

.  "  encouraged  youre  adverse  partie  and  enemys  to  afsemble  here  forih- 
•     •'  with  in  great  nombre,"  feff •  &(-^  ... 

See  also  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Federa,  p.  150.  the  instmct.ons 
aiven  by  the  Regent  to  Garter,  King  at  Arms,  when  sent  to  Englan.l 
t,y  him  16th  July  14^9-  AJso  p.  160.  Anr.  D.m.  .430 :  D^  ,  rochm,- 
vonAus  ,cn:,a  catuan^^i  «  >Maric>  wi^oMU;  imanmtmibu,Pu»U* 
tfi ■Iftans.  J   /  ,  ,■  ,■,.« 
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Jentlheard  this  voice  I  was  marvellously  rejoiced. 
She-ordered  preparations  to  be  made  f.r  tS^  corona- 
tion  at  Rheims  ,  but  this  was  not  very  easy,  as  the 
Englilh  were  masters  of  all  that  part  of  the  country. 
About  this  time  the  constable  de  R.chcmont,  who 
succeeded  to  that  honour  after  the  death  o     the   earl 
of  Buchan's  ancestor,  John  Stcuart  earl  of  Don gla.. 
(and  when  he  was  duke  of  Brittany,   after  h.s  bro- 
ther's death,  thought  it  honourable  to  retam  the  con- 
stable's  sword,)  seeingtheaftairsof  France  take  a  mo  e 
favourable  turn,  was  desirous  of  makmg  h.s  pea  e 
with  the  king.    Jane  was  sent  to  meet  h.m.     When 
near,  they  both   alighted;  and  as  fhe  was  embracmg 
hiskneeshesaiitoher,   .'Jane,   they  tell  me  you 

wilh  to  fight  me.  I  know  not  where  you  come  from. 
:;tl"  ytu  are.    If  you  are  sent  by  God  I  fear  you 
not,  for  he  knows  my  intentions  as  well  as  yours  ;  it 
by  the  devil  J  fear  you   lefs."     She    «°o"  ^^»f  J 
him  as  to  herself  and  her  intentions,  and  they  both 
went  together  to  the  s,ege  of  Gergeau.     Dunng  this 
siege,  the  EngUlh  having  kept  up  a  very  warm  fiiC 
Jnthat  part  where    the   duke    d'Alen.on  lodged. 
Tane  came  to  him  and  said,  "  Handsome  duke,  take 
yourself  from  your  present  quarters  as  fast  as   you 
can    for   you  will  be  endangered  by  the  cannons. 
The  duke  followed   this  advice  ;    a..d  he  had   scarce 
.one  a  few  paces,  when  a  ball  from  the  town  struck 
off  the  head  of  a  gentleman   from  Anjou,  who    was 
standing  in    the  place  of  the  duke  when  the  Pucelle 

spoke  to  him.  «  -^  '^  *    '  ->.  ' 

The  French  were    about  eight  days  before    the 
town,  which  was  a.  valiantly  attacked  as  it  was  defear 
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dcd.       Among  the   Erglifti  was  one  of  a  very  large 
size,  armed    with  a  very  jtvon.t  htlmct  of  iron,  who 
did     wonders    by   throwing     from  the  walls    great 
stones,  and  overturning  all  the  scaling  ladders  which 
were   placed    near    him.      The    duke  of     Alen<joa 
seeing  the  mischief  this  man  did,  brought  John  the 
cannoneer,  who  placing   properly  a  culverine  struck 
him  down.     Jane  went  into  the  ditch  with  her  stan- 
dard in  her  hand,  at   that   part  where   the  Englifli 
made  the  most   vigorous    defence;  flic  was  percei- 
ved by   them,    and  they   cast  a   heavy  stone   upon 
her  head  with  so  much  violence  that  (he  was  forced 
to  sit  down  ;   notwithstanding  which  (he  soon  got  up 
again,  and  cried  aloud  to  her  companions,  "  French- 
men, mount  boldly  and  enter  the  town,  you  will  find 
no  longer  any  resistance."     Thus  was  the  town  won. 
The  earl  of  Suffolk  retreated  to  the  bridge  ;  but  being 
overtaken  by  a  gentleman  called   GuiUaume  Renault^ 
the  earl  a(ked  if  he  was  a  gentleman  ?  who  answered 
"  Yes,"  Art  thou  a  knight?  Upon  his  saying  No,  he 
knighted  him,  and  afterwards  surrendered  himself  to 
him.     Baugcncy  was  afterwards  delivered  up  on  ca- 
pitulation ;  and  the  Englilh  quitted  Meuo,  leaving 
behind  them  provisions,   \3c.   'iSc.    They  marched 
through  Beauce    towards  Patay,  where   they  were 
overtaken  by  the  body  of  the  French  army  comman- 
ded by  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  Jane,  and  many  other 
principal  commanders.     The  place   they  halted  at  is 
called  des  CoynHs, — when  the  duke  d'Alen^on  said 
to  the  Pucelle,  "  Jane,  there  ate  the  Engli(h  in  battle 
array,   (hall   we  fight  with  them  ?"    She    answered 
the  duke  ty  alking   him  *  If  he  had  his    spurs  •' 
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»  What,  (says  the  duke,)  must  wc  retreat  and  fly?" 
'  Oh  !  not  at  all  ;  In  the  name  of  God  fall  on  them 
for  they  will  fly,  and  without  stopping  will  be  dis- 
comfitcd  with  scarce  any  lofs  of  your  men,  therefore 
you  ought  to  have  your  spurs  to  follow  them.' 

After  these  suceefscs,  the  Pucelle  took  pofsefsioft 
of  Auxerre,  Troyes,  and  Chalons,  not  however  with- 
out some  discontent  on  her  part,  as  well  as  of  other 
officers,  against  la  Trimouille,  (the  favourite  of  ihft 
king,)  who  received  from  the  principals  of  Auxerre, 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  prevent  its  being  taken  by 
afsault.     Slie   thus  opened  for   the  king  the  road  to 
Rheims.     This  town  flung  open  its  gates  as  soon  as 
he  appeared  before  it ;  and  the  next  day,  the  17th  of 
July,  he   was   crowned.     Jane  afsisted  at  this  cere- 
mony   in    her   armour,  with  her  standard    in  her 
hand.     Respecting  this,  fhe  made  an  answer  to  her 
judges  worthy   of  record.       Being  interrogated  by 
them,  •'  How  (he  dared  to  come  to  the   coronation 
with  her  banner  in  her  hand?"  fhe  answered,  'That 
it  was  but  justice  that  that  which  had  had  its  ftiare 
of  the  laboor  fhould  aho  partake  of  the  honour.' 

The  moment  the  king  was  crowned,  Jane,  upon 
her  knees, -embraced  his  feet,  and  with  a  torrent  of 
tears,  exclaimed,  "  Gentle  king,  now  is  the  will  of 
God  executed,  who  ordained  you  fliould  come  to 
Rheims  to  receive  your  crown,  to  fliow  that  you  are 
the  rightful  king,  and  that  this  kingdom  is  lawfully 
yours."  The  king  remained  but  a  few  days  at 
Rheims;  he  made  different  excursions,  and  in  one 
of  them  near  Damptrartin,  as  the  people  were  sing- 
ing te  Deum  laudamusf  and  other  holy  antheir.5,  i};9 
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Lid  to  Dunoi,.  "  In  the  name  of  God  these  people 
are  very  good  and  devout ;  I  (hould  w.ft.  .hat  >.h«u  I 
d  e  U  may  be   in   this   country."     Whereupon  the 
coun     de    Dunois   replied.   '    Jane,  do    you    know 
Ihen  you  (hall  die.  and  in  ..hat  part  V  (he  answer- 
Td    hat  (he  did  not :  that  it  must  be  the  w.ll  of  Gad; 
JL  added,  •  I   have  accompli(hed  what  God  or- 
de  cd  me .  which  wa,  to  raise  the  seige  of  Orleans,  and 
to     rown  the  king  ;    I  could  wi(h  now  that  he  would 
„d  me  back  to  my  father  and  mother,  to  take  care 
cf  their  (heep   and  cattle,  and  do  that  wh.ch  I    was 

accustomed  to.'  .         c^^i;.  . 

Th.  king  went  from  Rheims  to  Crepi.  to  Senl  s  ; 
and  after  having  taken  pofsefsion  of  St  D.nn.s  and  La- 
IX  he  b«i^ged  Paris.  They  forced  the  bamers  of 
St  Honore.  and  'he  Pucelle.  animated  by  her  for- 
«er  succel^s  oted   to  crofs  the  ditch  ;   but  re- 

Te    edasfv"  ...d  in  the  thigh .  and  her  standard 

bearer    was    killed    by  her  side.      Her    eagernefs 
!d  courage  were  so  great,  that  in  spite  of  her  wound 
fee  would  have  continued  the  engagement,  .f  the 
duke   d'Alen,on  had    not  forced  her  to   return  to 
her   quarters.     Through    want   of  provisions,    the 
Kg  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege.    Th.»  was  cause 
t   triumph  to  those  that  were  jealous  of  Jane.    She 
4    n  requested  leave  to  retire  ;  as  her  -.(^.on  wa 
L'compUhed;  but  it   was   refused  her.     Ihe  kmg 
Tnobled  her  and  all  her  family  ;  that  .s  to  say.  her 
flther,    and    mother,    and   her   three   brother,,  and 
their    posterity   as   well    females    as     males.      He 
.ave  hL  for  arms,   a  (hield.  a.ure.   wuh  two  (lower 
i  luces,  or,  a  sword  ar^^nt,  the  hilt  cr,  the  point  up. 
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wards,  crowned  with  a  crown  or.  The  name  of  Arc 
was  changed  to  that  of  Lys,  and  the  town  of  Don- 
remi  where  ihe  was  born,  was  exempted  from  all 
taxes,  aids,  and  subsidies  for  ever  ! 

These  honours   were  soon  followed  by  the   most 
melancholy  catastrophe.     The  Englifh  in  1430,  with 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  besieged  Comptigne.     Jane 
came    there  with  Poton  de   Santrailles,  the  a^^th  of 
May  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  besiegers  entered  the  rov/ju 
The  next  day  (he  made  a  sally  at  the  head  of  ar     •  " 
dred  men,  over  the  bridge,  on  the  quarters  of  Joha 
of  Luxemburgh.     After  a   very  long  combat,   (he 
twice  repulsed  tlie  enemy,  as  far  as  the  quarters  of 
the  Burgundians  ;    but   seeing  a  very   strong  rein- 
forcement coming  against  her,  (lie  began  her  retreat. 
It  was  rather  late  to  think  of  it :  for  Ihe  and  all  her 
troops  were  directl      urrounded.  Neverthelefs,  after 
performing  miracles  of  courage,  fhe  disengaged  her 
company,    who    fortunately    re-entered    the    town. 
Jane  remained  at  the  rear,  to  facilitate  their  retreat. 
But  when  (he  wilhed  to  enter,  found  the  gates  (hut. 
She  directly  faced  about  to  her  enemies,  and  charged 
tliem  with  a  courage  worthy  a  better  fate.  She  seem- 
ed not  to  expect  any  afsistance  ;  for  whether  (lie  had 
overheard,  seen,   or  suspected  some  treachery,    flie 
was  heard  to  have  cried  out  as  ihe  pafsed  the  gates 
to  make  her  sally,  "  I  am  betrayed."     During  the 
time  (he  was  defending  herself  with  the  courage  of 
despair,  her  horse  stumbled,  and  (he  fell.     This  ob- 
liged her  to  surrender  herself  to  Lyonel  Vasture  of 
Vendfime,  who  gave   her  up  to  John  of  Luxem- 
biirgh.     This  nebleman,  forgetting  the  respect  th»t 
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a  warrior  a.o«W  (how  to  courage,  meanly  sold 
L  tHhe  Engliih  for  ten  thousand  hvres  From 
th  Iment  Ihe  .as  a  prisoner,  this  heroine  was 
forgotten.  The  king  made  no  attempts  to  rede  n 
her  and  though  at  the  time  he  had  many  Engl.ih 
p  :  J»  of  th!  highest  rank,  he  did  not  offer  one 
of  them  in  fXchang.for  her.  Were  the  veiy  im 
^.tanT  services  which  ]^  had  atdneved  so  soon 

""iCnegicct  of  Jane,  and  the  persecution  of  >o- 
Js  Coeur,  will  be  eternal  hl.s  on  the  memory 
Charles  vu.     Upon  Jane  ^-g  a  pr.s^ner      he  En_ 
»lin»  made   such    rejoicings,  as  if   they   "^^^ 
^     lithe  kingdom.      Such  a  man  as   the  Black 
S    w  uld  hale  honoured  and  respected  her  cou- 
IT  The  duke  of  Bedford  thought  U  proper  to 
.^         \.l  iu  order  to  re-animate  the   courage  of 
?rrnt;;^        SL  had  pretended  to  l.ve  been 
"  d     Ihe  regent  pretended  to  believe  her  a  sor- 
inspired  ,  ttie  rcge      v  oresented  a  petiti- 

Z^Z    :::«:::;  thLght,  as  they  imagined  the 
t  en    wiihed  them  to  think  ;  or  if  otherwise,  they 
a    ed  wUh  infamous  cowardice.     This  heroine,  war- 
thy   o7  the   miracle  (he  pretended,   was  judged    at 
tLu    by  Cauchon   bilhop   of   Beauvais    and  five 
f::  F-cHbi(hop..   only  one  £^^«1'^  ^;\°P/ ; 
undin«.     It  would  have  been  very  easy  for  her   to 
we  iu  tified  herself;  but  her  defence  would  have 
IZl  ut  of,  ;  as  ihe  was  condemned  before  Ike  was 
.    '"d.     She  therefore  thought  of  procuring  her  1- 
/•    Urt.y.by  other  means,  and  had  the  courage  to  leap 
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from  the  top  of  the  Tower  Beaurevoir,  where  flie 
was  confined.     This  fall  which  ought   to  have  kil- 
led her,  only  stunned  her  -,  the  noise  however  of  her 
fall    alarmed    the    centinel,    and    ihe    was    retaken. 
They  gave  a  different  pretext  to  this  attempt,  and 
construed  it  into  an  act  of  suicide.      In  ftiort,  for 
this  and  the  other  crimes  before  mentioned,   Ihe  was 
condemned  to  be  burnt  alive,  according  to  the   sen- 
tence pronounced  by  the  bifhops  of  Beauvais,  Cou- 
tances,  Lisieux,  the  chapter  of  N6tre  Dame,  sixteen 
licentiates,  and  eleven  advocates  of  Rouen,  the  24th 
May   1 431;  and  flie  was    given  up   to  the   secular 
power  to  put  the  sentence  in  execution.     When  (he 
was  led  to  the  Calf  Market,  neither  the  sight  of  the  , 
scaffold,  nor  the  stake,  affected  her  courage  ;  and  flie 
mounted  it  as  boldly  as  (he  formerly  did  the  breach  at 
an  afsault.     She  sat  down  very  quietly,  and  was  tied 
to  the  fatal  stake,  uttering  only,  "  God  be  praised .'" 
The  fire  was    scarcely  lighted  when  fhe   was  suf- 
focated,  and    aftei*  fhe  was  burnt,   her    aflies  were 
dispersed  in  the  air. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  extraordinary  girl, 
whose  punifliment  will  always  be  a  blot  on  the  En- 
gliih.  Her  mother  in  1454  demanded  a  revision 
of  her  procefs,  and  pope  Nicholas  v.  gave  the  com- 
mifsion  to  the  biftiop  of  Paris,  who  easily  found 
the  justification  proofs,  which  ft>pv.-cJ  clearly  that 
Jane  had  never  given  the  smallest  cause  of  suspi- 
cion of  her  faith,  her  manners,  or  her  conduct ;  in 
consequencttof  whicii,  her  fame  was  solemnly  re-es- 
tabliflied.  Many  aifferent  monuments  were  erected 
to  her  memory  ;  and  among  other  places,  there  was 
VOL,  xiv,  T  T  T 
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one  at  Rouen,  ^vhich  from  being  the  place  where 
they  intended  to  cover  her  with  disgrace,  became 
that  of  her  triumph*.  This  monument  having  been 
hurt  by  Ispgth  of  time,  the  magistrates  ordered 
a  new  one  to  be  erected,  and  in  a  better  taste. 

The  family  of  Jane  existed  till  within  these  few 
years,  in  the  provinces  of  Anjou  and  la  Bretagne. 
The  last  male  died  in  1760. 

By  a  petition  from  the  attorney  general  m  1614. 
they  took  from  this  family  its  greatest  prerogative, 
which  consisted  in  the  female  line,  independent  of 
the  situation  of  their  hufbands,  ennobling  their 
children  The  illustrious  Rollin  looks  upon  this 
deprivation  as  deserving  the  regret  of  every  good 
citizen.         .     ,'.     ^  ..  f  ,,■' 


^'^''  READING  MEMORANDUMS. 

Malevolence  to  the  clergy,  is  seldom  at  a  great 
distance  from  irreverence  of  religion.  ,„».... 

The  variable  weather  of  .ae  human  mind,  the 
riving  vapours  of  fancy,  which  from  time  to  time 
cloud  reason,  without  totally  eclipsing  it,  require 
u.uch  force  of  thought  to  regulate  ^iQ^iadcoiwluct. 

*  An  engraving  of  this  monument,  from  a  beautiful  drawing  trars- 
mitted  by  the  writer  of  this  article,  will  be  g.ven  as  a  specimen  of  th. 
n  te  of  the  time,,  in  some  future  number  ot  this  work. 
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Siii     "    '  7o  the  Editor  of  the  Bee. 

As  the  charter  of  the  East  India  company  ffas  nearly  ex- 
pired,  it  is  of  high  importance  to  consider  by  what  means 
the  Britifti  nation  can  secure  to  herself  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  people  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Onlsa, 
together  with  the  extensive  population  that  has  been 
lately    added,  by   the    terminatiogti  ,of    the    war    in    the 

Meifsore. 

With  Jiis  scope  I  have  sent  you  a  very  interesting  let- 
ter  from  a  gentleman  of  eminence,  who  had  an  high  com- 
mand in  India,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  and 
had  no  interest  to  pursue  contrary  to  that  of  his  native 
country,  and  of  general  policy  and  humanity  in  the  good 
government  of  its  extensive  dependencie.     /  ^   r  V    v^:  if« 
This  letter  you  will  observe   by  its    date,  and  Its  re- 
ference to  Mr  Fox's   famous  speech  on  the  India  bill, 
was  written  with  a  view  to  be  communicated  to  some  of 
the  leaders  of  the  parties,   that   at  that   time  distracted 
this   country  and  nation  ;  and  its  good  stnse  entitles  it  to 
more  particular  at •         in  now  that  higher  considerations 
and  more  general  .      fledge  of  the  springs  of  political 
contest  in  Britain  ha       brought  all  ,jartics  into  disrepute. 
and   have  taught  the   friends  "'   the  country  and  of  hu- 
manity to  think  for  themselves.     I  am,  Sir,  your  constant 
reader,        ,      .,  >  '.,.<'  ^* 


Letter  from   a  gentleman   of  high  military  rank,  on   huia 

affairs.  '■'-..     -,. ,  ,  .i^ 

Ever  since  Indian  affairs  became  so  mu  \\  the  subject 

of  public  disquisition,  I  have   thought   of  writing  the  foU 

Jawing  letter,  but  was  always  deterred  by  the  r"  'iculi^ 


,,8  on  India.  ^%  ^  ' 

that  attends  a  projector  of  any  thing  ne^v  and  unusual. 
B«t  since  the  parliament  seems  ready  to  enter  mto  some 
final  determination  about  these  matters.  I   --^^  -cuse 
nwself   if  Uid  not  communicate  the  knowledge  1  have 
acquired  of  Ise  things  by  a  very  dear  bought  exper.ence 
1  am  sensible  that  a  person  who  had  an   emment  oflx    m 
India,  without  becoming  richer  for  it,  must  >n.g'""'''^»^« 
looked  on  as  a  very  silly   fellow  ;  I  therefore  intended  at 
first  to  have  written  an  anonymous  letter  •,  but  1  reflected 
that  such   information  could  not  be  read  with  so  much 
attention,  as  when  it  was  known  to  come   from  one  that 
had  been  at  two  of  the  principal  Britid,  settlements  in  In- 
dia  had  visited   several  of  the  subordinate  ones,   and  had 
sat  both  in  their  councils,  and  secret  committees,  and  seen 
the  secret  springs  that  put  many  things  in  motion.     And 
it  is  certainly  worth  while  for  any  that  may  have  a  deter- 
mining voice  on  such  important  points,  to  listen  for  a  few 
minutes  to  ore  that  had  spent,  in  making  observations, those 
years  that  othtrs  bestowed  more  pro6tably  in  making  great 
fortunes,  per  fas  it  nefas. 

Mr  Fox  (if  his  speech,  such  as  we  had  it,  in  the  news- 
papers  be  authentic,)  has  either  been  ^^^^^  on,  or  has 
intended  to  impose  on  his  hearers,  when  he  affirmed  that 
d.  were  hereditary  in  India.     Except  houses  m  towns, 
and  what  may  be  called  chunk  lands,.^^r^  is  no  hen- 
ble  pofsefsion  of  land,  nor  can  you  find  betwixt  the    ndu 
and    Ganges  what  we   call  a  W;     a"  belongs  to   the 
"trdgn'    An  opulent  financier  takes  from  him  a  lease 
lelhaps  of  a   whole   province.     For  facilitating  the  col- 
fection  of  rents,  this  is  subdivided  to  small  farmers,  and  of- 
ten  many  of  their  (hares  subdivided  again  -,    and  as  each  of 
hesT  set's  of  farmers  must  have  a  profit,  the  actual  cultivator 
TL  soil  mus:  pay  for  all ,  so  that  the  1-  s  yearly  yid^ 
a  much  greater  revenue  than  ever  comes  to  tlie  excheiuej. 
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This   puts  a  stop  to    all    valuable  improvement    of  the 
ground,  the  miserable  peasant  endeavouring   to  raise  no 
more  from  it  than  just  what  serves  to  support  his  family, 
well  knowing   that  if  he   (hould  meliorate  his  land,  his 
rents  will   be  raised  of  cmrse.     If  he  (hould  get  a  little 
money,  it  is  generally  hid  in  the  earth,  and  the  pofsefsoi 
often  dies  without  revealing  where  his  treasure  lies :  so 
that  it  is  commonly  believed  that  much  more  money  is 
concealed  in  the  earth,  than  what  is   in  actual  circulation. 
When  opprefsion  becomes  intolerable,  the  people  have  no 
other  resource  but  to  remove  to  another  province,  perhaps 
to  the  lands  of  another  prince.  It  is  true,  that  these  migra- 
tions arc  more  common  among  manufacturers  ;  and  I  have 
known  more  than  one  of  them  in  about  five  years  that  1  was 
in  India.     But  they  are  also  not  rare  among  peasants.     A 
few  buffaloes  or  goats  are  driven  before  him  j  his  house- 
hold furniture  is  in  a  manner  nothing;    two  carts  will 
carry  the  very  materials  of  his  house,   and  the  labour  of 
two  days  will  build  him  a  new  one.     By  these  frequent 
migrations  the   people  contract  not  any  affection  for  the 
natale  solum;  as  many  can  scarcely   tell  where   was  the 
place  of  their  birth  •,   and  their  parants  and  near  relations 
{ire  scattered  over  the  whole  continent  of  India.      When 
forced  or  hired  to  military  service,  they  have  no  regard 
for  the  sovereign  j  and  I  have  letters  from  French  officers 
that  were  present  when  they  changed  sides  by  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  at  a  time.     Of  the   abuses  that  arise  from  the 
method  of  letting  grounds,  1  will  give  you  a   striking  in- 
stance   from  original  letters   that  are    now    in  my    poi- 
sefsion.     There   fell  into  our  hands  a   French  patty  man 
(courier,)   who  had  letters  from,   I  believ> ,  every  one  of 
the  council  of  Pondichen y.     These  letters  give  an  account 
that  their  governor  had  let  for  j  jo.cco  rupees  some  lands 
tbat  usod  before  to  pay  400,000  5  so  here  was  a  deduction 
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cf  about  25.000I.  sterling  from  the  pub  .c  treasury^ 
T^Io  body  w-ni  doubt  that  the  governor  had  a  .aluabk 
consideration  from  the  financier  j  and  as  few  w.U  doubt 
that  Britons   may   be    corrupted   as    well    as    French- 

""  For  all  these  evils  there  is  an 'easy  and  an  obvious  re- 
TOcdy      Let  the  peasants  that  now  pofsefs  the  ground  be 
declared  hereditary  proprietors  of  the  lands  they  now  have 
In  lease,  paying  to  the  sovereign,  as  a  land  tax,  the  same 
sum  they  now  pay  to  the  financier  as  rent.     The  conse- 
quence will  be  a  great  encrease  to  the  revenue,  without 
any    additional  burden  to  the  landholder ;  the  grounds 
V.ll  be  improved  to  the  utmost,  when  every  man  knows 
that  he  Is  providing  a  lasting  inheritance  for  his  family  j 
the  money  they  now  hide  in  the  earth,  will  be  produced 
and  brought  into  the  commerce  of  life  •,  every    moneyed 
jnan  in  India  will  come  in   troops  to  lay  out  their  mo- 
ney in  the  only  place  where  they  can  purchase  an  inheri- 
tance •   every   one   will,  according  to  his   abilities,    build 
more  solid  habitations,  which  they  could  not  leave  with- 
out regret,  and  lof.  to  themselves  ;  all  will  be    filled  with 
esteem  and  affection   for  a  government  under  which  they 
enjoy   a   blefsing  hitherto  unknown  in    India  j  they   will 
contract  that  natural  affection  every  one  feels  for  the  to«n 
or  village  where  he  was  bred  up,  where  all  his  nearest 
and  dearest  connections  are  to  be  met  with,  and  where 
he  has  rtjo-.ccd  with  the  companions  of   his  youth!;  the 
,ielghbourlns  princes  will  have  no  other  way  of  retaining 
their  subjects  but  by  following  the  example  of  BriUin. 

As  pil  my  literary  occupations  can  never  produce  any 
other  advantage  to  myself,  but  merely  a  temporary  amuse- 
nient,  the  fod  copy  of  the  original  letter  has,  by  a  care- 
lef^ncfs   usual  with  me,  been  mislaid  or  lost  >  you  have 
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here  the  rough  sense  of  it  j  so  that  if  it  is  to  be  ftiewii 
to  any  body,  it  will  much  need  polilhing  j  and  I  know  that 
I  put  it  into  a  very  able  hand,  for  that  purpose.  But  this 
my  scheme  can  serve  for  no  use,  as  people  in  power  aim 
only  at  private  emolument,  or  the  support  of  their  owa 
party.  The  Biitilh  pofsefsions  in  India  have  grown  too 
extensive.  I  foresee  a  storm  that  will  probably  soon  rise 
from  those  quarters.  Consider  that  the  armies  there  are 
not  supported,  like  other  armies  sent  abroad,  by  money  sent 
from  the  Metropolitan  country,  but  by  rents  arising  from 
the  subject  provinces  j  so  that  every  popular  governor  has 
an  army  ready  to  be  employed  against  whom  he  pleases.  It 
is  well  that  there  have  been  hitherto  only  avaricious  go- 
vernors, that  have  aimed  at  nothing  else  than  accumulating 
money.  If  cither  Madras  or  Bengal  ftiould  have  an  am- 
bitious governor  who  aims  at  power,  there  could  be  no 
pofsibility  of  subduing  him,  but  by  the  afsistance  of 
the  other.  If  both  at  one  time  (hould  aim  at  indepen- 
dence, they  may  bid  defiance  to  Europe.  And  if  Eu- 
rope  will  not  trade  with  them,  America  will.        ...  •;,;  . 

The  peers  who  now  support  the  tumultuous  commoner 
are  mistaken  in  their  politics.  If  the  democratical  faction 
prevails,  peers  will  become  as  insignificant  as  they  were 
during  the  long  parliament.  Take  it  for  a  certain  truth, 
as  if  it  had  come  from  the  adyta  of  an  oracle  ;  or,  if  you 
please,  as  certain  as  if  you  had  read  it  in  NaUum  or  Ha- 

bakkuk.  '-'  •    =  '  ■>     -  -^     ' 

I  presume,  and  hope  It  is  needlefs  to  put  my  name  be- 
low to  protest  duty,  respect,  service,  iffc.  You  know 
who  is  the  only  man  that  will  draw  up  a  scheme  for 
the  public  good,  lyhen  he  can  reap  no  good  from  it  to 


himself. 

Fei.  8.  1784. 
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Fa.the.  Rbma«,  on  the  Subject  or  the  pk.shnt     ^nr. 

RUPTCIES  Bt  THE  EuiTOR  OF  THE  BeE.    ^^    ^,^  ^    ,  ,     ., 

,.        Continued  from  p.  300. 
The  paper  referred  to  ««s  printed  before  any  notice  arrived 
at  thU  place  of  Mr  Pitt's  intention  of  carrying  mto  practice 
u  plan  for  the  relief  of  the  country,  nearly  on  the  same  pnn- 
ciples  .ith  that  recommended  here.      Th..  appear,   to  be 
cne  of  the  most  beneficial  exertions  of  the  po.er  entrusted 
with  government  that  has  occurred  .n  our  nme  and  «.ll  do 
infinite  honour  to  the  minister  who  bnngs  .t  forward.     I 
question  if  in    the  annals  of  past  times,  a  single  instance 
can  be  found  of  an  exertion  of  any  governing  power  equal- 
ly  patriotic,  judicious,  and  beneficient  ,  and  it    affords  a 
fine  example  of  the  necefsity  there  is  for  the  controul  of 
government,  and    the  utility  mankind  may  derive  from  it 
when  under  the  guidance  of  wisdom.    ^ 
^'       The  present  alarming  situation  of  this  country  does  not 
seem  to  proceed  either  from  the  interruption  that  the  war 
has  given  to  commerce,  as  has  been  often  afserted,  nor  to  a 
■'  slackening  in  the  demand  either  at  home  or  abroad,  nor 
"     to  ruinous  speculation,  which  so  often  derange  the  econo- 
-  «y  of  individuals.      The  manufiicturers   do    not    allege 
•     that  their  orders  are  discontinued  from  any  quarter,  nor 
that  the  prices  offered  are  inadequate  ;  but  merely  that  the 
state  of  credit  is  at   present  so  precarious,  that  they  dare 
not  venture  to  let  goods  go   out  of  their   hands    at    tho 
usual  credits  allowed  >  and  that  from  the  unexpected  inter- 
ruption  which  has  taken  place  in  the  practice  of  discoun- 
ting bills,  their  funds  arc  so  entirely  locked  up  as  to  put 
it  out  of  their  power  to  answer  the  immediate  demands  tliat 
have  come  upon  them.  That  this  is  the  case  is  sufficiently 
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obvious  to  all,  seeing  it  it  universally  admitted,  that  nine- 
teen out  of  twenty  of  the  numerous  bankruptctei  that  have 
happened  are  merely  stoppages,  where  the  funds  are  more 
than  adequate  to  answer  all  the  demands  that  can  be  made 
upon  the  parties  concerned. 

This  evil,  therefore,  originates  solely  in  the  interrup- 
tion that  has  taken  place  in  the  salutary  practice  of  dis- 
counting  bilU  :  and  what,  we  may  now  a(k,  has  occasion- 
ed this  destructive  interruption  to  discounting  good 
.bill.  >.  _ 

|t  will  qot  be  difficult  to  answer  this  question.  There 
I*  in  general  a  certain  quantity  of  floating  cafli  in  this 
country,  w^ich  men  wifh  to  keep  at  their  command,  ready 
|to  answer  any  emergencies.  This  has  been  usually  in  Scot- 
land lodged  wit)i  bankers,  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest, 
« little  under  that  which  is  given  for  ntoney  lodged  on  other 
securities  for  a  definite  tuns.  This  Qoating  stock  has  been 
usually  applied  almost  solely  to  the  accommodation  of 
individuals  with  cafli  accounts,  and  to  the  ducounting  of 
bills.  Upon  the  first  prospect  of  the  present  war  with  France, 
stocks  having  fallen  greatly  below  the  par  of  peace,  and  i( 
being  universally  believed  t|iat  the  war  could  not  be  of 
long  duration,  almost  every  person  who  had  the  command 
of  money,  wifhed  to  avail  himself  of  the  obvious  benefit, 
thai  is  circumstance  presented  to  his  view  ;  tp  that  al- 
most the  whole  of  this  floating  stock  was  instantly  de- 
manded from  the  bankers  *.  This  rendered  it  inconvenient 

*  From  the  great  wealth  that  certain  bankers  in  ScotlRiid  have 
suildcniy  acquired  by  speculating  in  the  funds,  many  persons  sue- 
pected  that  something  tf  the  same  kind  might  have  been  attempted 
hy  the  bankers  themselves,  and  that  this  circumstance  took  up  a 
great  part  of  that  capital  which  ought  to  have  been  employed  for 
accommodating  the  public.  If  so,  the  public  would  have  had  good 
reason  indeed  to  complain  of  them  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  to  be  believed 
that  when  embarrafsments  occurred,  and  the  price  of  stocks  not 
falling,  they  would  not  have  retired  that  stock  very  soon.  It  would 
.    VOL.  xiv.  UO  + 
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foi  them  to  discount  bills  as  formerly  ;  and  this  circum- 
stance again  made  a  greater  demand  upon  them  than 
usual  for  money  upon  cafli  accounts  of  individuals, 
which  subjected  the  bankers  to  additional  ii>  'nve- 
nience. 

'  Just  at  that  crttical  time,  the  Bank  of  England,  seem- 
ingly  with  a  wanton  capricioiisnefs  which   deserves  th* 
severest  reprehension,  instead  of  giving  that  support   to 
country  bankers  and  wealthy  companies,  which  the  cir- 
cumstances here  stated  rendered  so  obviously  neccfsary, 
refused  to  discount  bills,    without  discrimination  of  any 
sort.     The  consequences   were  obvious   and   Inevitable. 
Even  those  who  had  very  large  capitals,  from  being  de- 
prived of  their  usual  resources,  were  finable  to  answer,  on 
the  moment,  the  demands  that  came  upon  them  j  and  were 
obliged  to    stop.     These   stoppages  necefsarily    affected 
those  immediately   connected    with  them;    and    these 
another,  and  another  j    so   that,  like  a  house   of  curds, 
one  falling  brought  a  v*hole  heap  of  ruins  about  it  •. 

be  a  very  proper  cUuse  in  Mr  Pitt's  bill  to  require  every  banker  as- 
plying  for  relief,  previously  to  make  oath  that  he  has  no  mo- 
ney vestei  in  the  funds ;  and  to  make  it  higljly  penal  if  II  Ihoiild  be 
discovered  he  ever  had  so.  Perhaps  no  banking  company  ought  to 
be  permitted  to  exercise  this businefs  without  a  licence;  ^\  obtainmg 
T(rhicD,su(!h  oath  ought  to  be  administered,  and  such  penalties  impose^. 
Nothing  can  be  more  destructive  than  for  l^anken,  who  are  ep-  ' 
trusted  wi^  the  money  of  others,  to  be  dabbling  in  such  a  deep  and 
hazardous  game  as  the  buying 'and  selling  stocks;  and  the  public 
OHjht  to  have  some  good  security  that  they  will  not  do  so,  I  have 
no  doubt-but  the  want  of  such|security,  has  induced  many  a'person  to 
withdraw  their^inon?y  irpm  the  bankers  at  present ;  ..A  thus  to  en, 
crease  the  evil. 

•  Some  may  perhaps  imagine  that  the  Bank  of  England  would  ex. 
perience  an  inconvenience  of  the  same  kind  here  specified,  and  would 
not  therefore  have  it  in  their  power  to  grant  the  accommodation 
yvanted.    But  it  is  well  known,  that  the  course  of  businefsis  so  dif- 
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In  this  situation,  the  minister,  with  infinite  justice 
^nd  propriety,  steps  forward  to  save  the  country.  What 
the  Hanii  of  England  ought  to  have  done,  he  now  finds  him,- 
self  obliged  to  do,  or  to  puffer  the  cour.try  to  be  hurried 
i^tedlefsly  into  a  state  of  upiversal  ruin.  As  far  as  his  plan 
is  yet  kqown,  he  seems  to  intend  to  give  a  loan  to  such 
baniiing  houses,  or  other  considerable  bodies  of  men,  who 
can  produce  undeniable  pvidence  of  the  sufficiency  of  their 
funds  to  aiiswer  all  demands  upon  them,  of  such  sums  as 
it  (hall  be  deemed  safe  and  prudent  to  grant  to  each  re- 
spectively. These  notes  to  be  ifsued  in  the  form  of  ex- 
chequer bills,  bearing  interest  from  the  day  they  are  il^- 
^ued  }  for  the  payment  of  which  interest,  as  long  as  they 
(hall  continue  in  circulation,  together  with  the  principal, 
the  parties  to  whom  they  are  ^rante^l  will  no  doubt  be  re- 
quired to  give  sufficient  security.  Thus  will  government, 
without  costing  the  nation  a  single  Ihilling,  turi)  back 
^ntn  its  usual  channel,  that  circulation  which  has  met 
with  such  a  cruel  and  ill  judged  temporary  obstruction  *, 
Nothing  can  be  so  ruinous  to  a  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial country  as  an  interruption  to  the  general  current 
of  circulation  and  credit,  where  that  credit  is  not  attemp- 
ted to  be  stretched  beyond  the  real  funds  of  the  parties 
concerned.  Indeed  it  is  (his  credit  chiefly  which  has  gi- 
ven to  the  manufactures  and  trade  of  this,  country  that 
decided  advantage  they  pofsels  above  those  of  all  rival 
nations  \  for  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  neither  the  superior 
cheapness,  por  excellence  of  Britifli  manufactures  which 
gives   them     '~e   decided   advantage  they  pofsers  above 

ferent  between  that  bank  and,  others,  that  the  very,  circumstance 
which  diminiflied  the  resources  of  the  one  at  the  time  would  tend 
to  augment  those  of  the  other.  This  is  no  place  for  explaining  this 
peculiarity. 

',  •  The  Bank  of  England,  even  in  this  case,  will  be  obliged  to  concur 
in  circulating  these  exchequer  bills,  otherwise  they  would  soon  be 
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other,  in  foreign  marketi,  but  tlie  long  credils  our  mer- 
ch«nt«  can  afford  to  give.  And  «>.at  is  it  that  enable,  our 
merchant,  to  give  the.e  long  credit.,  bnt  thepractice  of  d..- 
counting  bills,  which  enable,  every  one  to  have  the  full 
command  of  hi.  fund,  at  vfhatever  time  he  may  chance  to 
have  occasion  for  them.     Nothing  therefore  can  be  .o  de- 
structive to  a  country   .o   circumstanced,  as  a  causelcft 
Interruption   to  ihi.  circulation  on   which  its  existence  so 
materially  depend*  :  and  the  present  incident,  which  ftiowi 
thit  it  is  in  the  power  of  one  body  of  men,  whenever  they 
please,  to  throw  the  country  into  this  state  of  distrefs, 
proves  that   m  this  particul  n  oranth  of  our  commercial 
arrangements,  sufficient  care  has  not  been  taken  to  curb 
that  spirit  which  the  excefs  of  power  so  naturally  engen- 
ders.    Hitherto  the  Bank  of  England,  likfc  the  corpora- 
tions of  rfd,  during  the  infaticy  of  political  ibcitucs,  hai 
been  of  great  utility  to  the  public  •,  but  is  there  not  dan- 
ger,  that,  like  them  too,  the  powers  confftr.ed  upon  it  itaay 
in  time  become  subversive  of  the  interests  of  that  very 
society  for  whose  welfare  it  was  instituted,  and  which, 
for  a  long  time,  it  ha.  so  ^-.ater:  .lly  promoted  ?     Let  the 
rtJnistet.  therefote,  and  the  p.'  lie,  now  reflect,  whether  it 
h  not  timt  to  think  of  establirhing  some  kindof  GOuntcrt)ois(i 
tothi.  enorinou»body,  which,  like  the  serpent  that  sprung 
from  Aaron'.  rt)d,  seems  at  present  to  pofsefs  the  foWcr  of 
swallowing  up  all  others  of  the  same  kind,  whenever  it 
fl,all  please  to  do   so.     Man  is  a  fallible  creature,  and 
power  when  unchecked  is  ever  iiJ  danger  of  degenerating 
into  despotism.     Monopolies  in  a  trading  country  are  al- 
ways pcmiciotts.     But  where  is  thsre  iuch  a  monopoly  as 

eieatly  depreciated  ;  but  it  is  not  to.ce  supposed,  powerfol  as  they 
are  tUy  will  dare  to  refuse  this.    It  would  1>«  kicking  agamst  rtie 
X     pricks  indted,  n«>uld  they  decline  it ;  and  would  soon  brmg  the  matter 
to  an  iisue  between  them  and  the  country.  ^ 
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the  B«nli  «f  England*,  ought  it  not  to  have  a  r.val  Mt 
would  ut  presumption  in  me  to  pretend  to  say  in  what 
manner  thi.  rival  Jhould  be  created  •,  but  it  require,  no 
sunerior  talents  to  say  that  such  a  rival  would  be  the 
uiU  efFectunl  heck  that  ever  could  be  given  to  operation, 
similar  to  those  which  have  so  n.edlefsly  thrown  this 
country  into  its  present  very  distrefsing  embarrafsments. 


Sir*  ■    '  7o  the  Editor  of  the  Bee. 

h  Dr  A.  thinks  the  inclosed  trifle  will  tend  to  forward 
inquiries  on  the  subject  treated  of,  by  inducing  gentl  neo 
goina  abroad  to  send  home  specimens  of  sand  to  their 
correspondent  here,  he  will  probably  be  able  to  spare  « 
corner  for  it  in  the  Bee.  After  the  conchologist  ha,  sa- 
tisfied  himself  as  to  the  fl.ells  found  in  the  sand,  a  che- 
mical  analysis  might  be  tried  for  asceruin.ng  if  wjr 
metallic   substances  are  mixed  with  if,  by  which  means 

•  It  l5  justly  reckoned  »  crime  oTa  Very  A^  dye  to  impeach  tl^e  credit 
of  any  iridividual;  because  that  may.ahn(«t  in  any  ca,e.  occa.u.n  a  rua 
upon  thut  perwn  which  may  naturally  pr-i""  »  ""Pfg^  ""J  "^'^■ 
n„ent  derangement  of  affairs.     But  is  it  not  obvious  that  by  the  prac- 
L  pursued  on  this  occuion  by  the  Bank  of  Engluid .  the  cred.t  of  aU 
«o,t  all  thcprincipal  trading  and  manufacturinghousesmBr.ta.nhav. 
been  impeached,  and  a  general  run  produced  "»;«".,^'>7i  '^°/.  f'*' 
paj*   wiVh  all  its  dismal  consequences,  has  necefsar.ly  followed      A 
puWic  banking  company  ought  to  be  considered  a,  ««"-"»  °f  'l^' 
public,  which,  like  an  innkeeper,  is  bound  to  accbmmodate  all  persons 
Without  distinction,  who  apply  for  it.  and  have  ';-''"«ly^^^-;7  " 
their  power  of  discharging  their  scores.    TTie,  ought  indeed  to  luive 
a  righVof  discriminating  and  ofdemanding  are«on.ble  security  where 
ever  danger  is  apprehended;  but  on  no  occasionought  they  to  be  allowed , 
I  (hould  think,  capriciously  to  adopt  a  measure  of  such  vast  importance 
in  its  consequences,  and  without  discrimination  to  effect  a  general  st«p 
in  the  circulation  of  the  weftUl»  of  the  nation. 


some  curious  discoveries  might  be  made,  «ere  specimens 
procured  from  various  quarters  of  the  worid. 
,   Jprii  1793.  ■   ■    ■ 

'  -^  Minute  and  rare  JMU  in  .and. 

''  The  first  discovery  of  minute  ilieJls  in  sand,  otigi- 
nates  with  Mr  Boys  of  Sandwich,  in  the  co^tnty,  of  Kent  j 
and  ninety  of  them  are  engraved,  and  a  description  of 
them  publifhed  by  Geerge  Walker  in  Feverfham. 

His  method  of  examining  them  was  thus :  He  placed 
small  portions  of  the  sand  under   Dr  Withering's  bota- 
nicJll  miscroscope,  in  order  to  separate  the  ihells  from  the 
sand,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  enlarge  every  single 
IhcU  with  greater  magnifiers,  in  order  to  take  his  drawings 
of  them  with  mere  precision.      To  facilitate  the  more 
easy  discovery  of  these  minute  objects,  after  the  sand  i« 
Perfectly  dry'  put  an  handful  of  it  on  an  open  (heet  of 
haper,  and  gently  fiiake  it  f^om  side  to  sidt ;  by  which 
means  the  minute  ttiells  being  lighter  than  the   sand  are 
separated  from  and  lie  above  it,  and  are  thereby  much 
mere  expediriously  procured,  than  by  any  other  method. 
The  objects  for  inspecrion  (hould  be  platfed  in  a  situation 
■free  from  sudden  blasts  of  air,  to  prevent  their  being  blown 
away  \  a  carelefs  breathing  or  cough  being  frequently  the 
cause  of  their  being  lost.     Most  sand  contains  a  greater 
or  Icfs  variety  of  minute  (hells  \  and  the  inquirer  (hould 
not  be  (i;t30uraged  although  some  parcels  of  sand  are  found 
tp   contain  none,  or   at   least   only   the   most   common 

The  sand  examined  by  Mt  Boys  was  that  of  Sandwich 
in  Kent,  and  from  thence  to  Feverlham  and  Sheppy  Is- 
land,,  and  a  number  of  (hells  heretofore  unknown  added 
to  the  BritiflT  Conchology,  equal  to  neariy  oue  half  of 
ill  the  engraved  Engli(h  series— a  sufficient  i;iduceraent  to 
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gentlemen  of  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind,  and  who  arc  ad- 
mirers of  the  beautiful  works  of  our  beneficent  Cre- 
ator, to  employ  occasionally  a  few  hours  in  similar  re- 
searches. 

Besides    (hells,    some    specimens    of   sand    are    found 
to  contain  minute  varieties    of  the  echinus  or    sea  urchm, 
^Iso   the  asterias  or  stiir  filh  j  on  sea  weeds  and  coraUms 
small  fiiells  arc  often  found  adhering  which  are  not  to  be 
met  with  in  any  other  situation.   u«jv«^.^^,>«,»t.v  ^.    , 
We  would  therefore  suggest  the  propriety  of  preserving 
specimens  of  sand  found  in  all  the  different  places  which 
the    naturalist  has    an   Opportunity  of  visiting.      Before 
th^  specimen  is  laid  aside  for  further  examination  it  fliould 
te  gently  dried  either  in  the  sun  or  before  afire.     Chip 
boxes,  or  phial  -  bottles,  Ihoald  be  employed  for  keeping 
the  sand,  to  prevent  the   ihells  being  crufticd,  and  the 
name  of  the  place  where  found  written  on  a  slip  of  paper 

put  in  along  with  the  sand.  ,  ^  ,. 

_  .-..',1,  ».mt^.  . 

In  a  packet  received  this  day,  May  4-  by  post  from  Rufsia.  the  Editor 
is  favoured  with  the  following  obliging  commumcatiop. 

Extract  of  a  Utter  fr.m  Dt  Fali.i,  dattd  Utrj.  3.  I79*-  „  .     .     ^ 
"  Had  there  been  an  opportunity  of  sending  any  thing  to  Britain  X 
could  make  up  a  parcel,     in  my  journey  to  A^trahon,  I  will  ceita^^ly 
coUect  for  the  Bee  whatever  economical  curiosities  I  can. 
farther  t;eitacti  in  our  next. 

To  Correspondents.  »  .  ■  ■.  r 

BoT«  the  copies  of  verses  by  4.  L.  are  received,  and  under  consider- 
ation      They  (hall  be  duly  taken  care  of.  •        u       1,  •. 

The  critTqueby  Fro,,,  is  indeed  too  sneU  for  the  occasion  though  it 
is  not  wS  foundation;  an  opportunity  -'l^'-"  ^f  "'jf^iXr. 
future  occasion  to  do  justice  to  his  remarks,  m  the  Indtn  Indicato- 

'"4iie  anecdote  by  a  5"«»r<.»  is  received,  and  niall  have  due  atte.*- 

""Bofh  tl"  ommunicationsby  C.  R,  H.  are  Received  and  Ihall  be  d«- 

^^^^ti;:.:;:'^;^^^--"".  f;^  estabUming  an  inst^j. 

tionfor  succouring'  sailors  in  danger  "^  .*'P«7"V' Lub^  afford 
every  aid  the  Editor  can  give  for  promoting  the  plan  IhaU  be  affgr^- 
4ed     It  ftiall  be  printed  with  the  first  convenience. 


to  earrespondents.  ■*%  <• 

tikeninsendipg  thfc  »«"""'  "J '^^"rind  the  figure  is  ,o  bad 

n,anks  t°^:-';r;J°'^,S'SanpUce  when  an  opportunity  offers. 

«r  acknowledged.  j^  received,  as  alscTthe  for- 

„cfor«  ""l^e'^^l^^  -xt  week  /o  be  able  to  take  more  parucular 

n.addre^CJ..^^«^r!;^«r:^1l^ 
i\«c"^:erSersXh^.    It  was  iutpofsiWeto  tnsert  any  of  them  at 

the  "time  he  espected-  .     .    ^  ^^er  consideration.    The  sub- 

The  letter  by  "^f -' «*  ««^',7 t,n  »  often  agitated,  that  it  i.  d.f- 

5,ct  treated  of  by  \,^~l±\^\ .  but  the  Kditor  will  try  to  «- 

icuU  to  «y  fy  V'^'ltteVK  throws  out  in  one  way  or  other. 

"t^pa^tyT*  L  -^^^^^^^^^  -«»  -'^  ^^  -"^  P""^"'"'^  ''°- 
^ter;^-^rp";"W«''ir-'  are  received,  and  so«e  of  the« 
fliall  soon  appear.  . 

^Tbe  verses  by  Y.  Z-^^'^^'^^ir  is  received  ai>d  though  the  poe- 

tave  a  place.  .^ 

^  The  hints  by  «.  art  «cei*M.  communication. 

them  as  soon  as  pofe.bl^  ..  ^n^^  mooiesfor  thi.  publication  to  whom 
-  All  p»;rsonsetnpowertd  to  collect  m  ^^    transmittittg 

^.ymVnts  have  been  made.  wouM^^^^^^^^  p,ia. 

^le  suhrt  recced,  ^"fXr*"'^  ,ai«  i» «»"«  "  't"""  ^''T  P""^' 

mitet^ty  grateft-lacMedgeme        ^^^.^^  ^^  publication. 

tuaUty  has  enabled  the  Edit<«^thus  «  ^  attending  its  pro- 

he  is  obliged  to  observe  that  ^  great  is^n^     V       ^^^^^  ^ 

.  secotioii.  and  so  large  *^«  »"»!^"|.  "^S.  it  -will  be  impofsible  for 
able  part  ofthat  a^our^^^P^^'^'ly^"^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^,^^^,,, 
-hhn  to  contmtte  the  Bee  witn  any  .«; 
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France. 

^oTRiite  cai'i  be  more  precarious  than  the  fortune  of  war.  For  some 
months  past  the  arms  of  France  were  crowned  with  succefs  in  all  quarters , 
and  the  neighbouring  nations  began  to  tremble  for  their  safety.  One  con- 
quest was  followed  by  another;  and  as  they  advanced,  they  succefsively'an- 
nexed  the  dominions  they  had  over-run  to  that  of  France,  under  the  alluring 
names  of  freedom  and  equality.  Some  nations  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  the  present  powers  of  France  ;  and  others  temporised,  in  order  to  avoid  be- 
ing subjected  to  the  severe  scourge  of  war  and  pillage.  Among  the  first 
were  Sweden  and  Tuscany ;  and  Venice,  with  her  wonted  policy,  declared 
(he  would  acknowledge  the  powers  in  France,  when  the  bther  powers  in  Eu« 
rope  ''cognised  them ;  and,  in  the  mean  while,  would  preserve  the  strictest 
neutrality,  and  treat  France  as  the  most  favoured  nation. 

But  while  hopes  of  extended  conquests  swelled  the  bosom  of  the  subjects 
of  that  new  republic ;  and  while  the  rapid  progrefs  of  Oumourierin  the  Uni- 
ted Provinces  gave  them  reason  to  believe,  that  the  conquest  of  that  coun- 
try was  so  certain,  as  to  authorise  the  National  Convention  to  decree  in 
what  manner  the  property  of  the  Staldholder,  heritable  and  moveable, 
fhould  be  disposed  of ;  one  post  brought  such  an  accumlttion  of  news,  as  to- 
tzUy  blasted  these  fairs  prospects,  and  reversed  the  apparent  State  of  things. 
Breda  had  already  been  given  up  to  the  succefsfuj  arms  of  Dumourier,— not 
without  suspicion  of  treachery ;  Klundart,  a  small  fort,  had  been  carrried 
by  afsault ;  and  Gertnidenbvirg  surrendered  by  capitulation.  Williamstadt 
wai  closely  besieged ;  and  Heusden,  and  iioitU  (/v(-,and  Bcrgenopzoom,  threa- 
tened. In  this  situation  news  were  received  that  a  decisive  victory  had  been 
Obtained  over  the  French  at  Aix  la  Chapellb ; — that  they  had  been  driven 
from  Leige,  in  which  the  magazines  for  carrying  on  the  operations  on  the 
upper  Maese  and  the  Rhine  had  been  formed,  all  of  which  tieil  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy ; — that  the  French  were  driven  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Venloo ;  aiid  Ruremonde  taken,  in  which  their  magazines  for  t^e  opera- 
tions in  Ouelderland,  had  be%n  formed  ; — that  the  seige  of  Maestricht  had 
been  raised,  and  the  French  driven  backwards  towards  Brufsels.  To  com- 
plete the  disastrous  catalogue,  the  same  post  brought  an  account  that  the 
French  fleet  under  Truguet  had  made  an  unsuccefsful  attempt  upon  Cagliari 
in  Sardinia,  from  wluuce  it  had  beta  beat  off,  with  with  jreat  lofs :  and  tha 
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squadron  Lad  returned  to  Toulon,  in  a  distrefsed  condition,  xvithout  effec 
tine  the  object  for  which  it  had  been  fittc*  out. 

Since  that  time  all  these  piece,  of  news  have  been  confirmed;  together 
vvith   he  additional  circumstances    that  the  French  had  been  attacked  rn 
I       treat  near  Tongre,,  and  again  routed  ;-that  all  the  d.fterent  arm.o, 
tha^h   1  been  driven  from  the  places  above  named,  had  formed  a  juncuon 
near  to  Louvain  ;-that   general  Dumourier  had  withdrawn  the  bulk  of  h  s 
rmy    from   Dutch  Brabant,  and  marched   them   towards  Antwerp     lea- 
Zl  a  detachment  to  pull,  the  se.ge  of  WiUiamsta  t,  ^^^^^ 
uei,-that  while  this  small  fort  was  thus  v.gorously  ''"-''«'''-;  ^^J 
go  Jsly  defended.  Dumourier  himself  had  puihed  lorward  -^  ^^^  "- 
ted  French  armies,  and  having  aftumed  the  con.mand.  had  withdrawn  the^,, 
oftfLmLouvain,  andhad  occupied  a  strong  post  between  that  town  and 
Brutls  called  t^e  /«»  M^un,a-n,  where  he  seems  to  rep.r,  to  waU  the  at- 
tack    'he  combined  forces  of  Germany  which  are  advancmg  aga,„,t  h.m;- 
InaMlU    that  the  siege  of  Williamstadt  had  been  ra>sed  ;-that  the  se.ge 
Si,  which^"  threatened,  had  been  abandced  ;-that  the    ort  ^ 
Klundart     nd  Gertrudenburgh  had  been  evacuated  ;- that  ^'^  cannon    h 
French  could  not  carry  oft",  had  been  thrown  .nto  the  canals  ;-and  that   he 
r  en  h   roops  were  all  marclung  southward  w.th  the  greatest  exped.t.on  ^ 
fhat     .000  Prufsia..  had  reached  Bo.sle  due.  and  were  preparing  to  march 

direcUy  toward,  Breda,  which  they  are  in  full  hopes  ofjecovermg  m  a  Ihort 

'itch  was  the  situation  of  things  in  the  middle  of  ttweek^  in  the  Low 
dnriel  On  the  Rhine.  Custine  still  keeps  pofsefsion  ol  Mentz  ;  but  by 
^h"^st  an  account  has  been  received  of  the  capture  "f  Kon.gste.n;  so 
hat  thesis  every  rea«)n  to  believe  that  Mentz  must  soon  fall,  and  the 
tla^o  Cust.nebeenurelycutoff.    Reports  also  preva...  w.th  .nuch  ap- 

;a;:«c    of  probability,  that  Dumourier  ^^^  ^^^^  "^^-'-[^^^Z' 
Lt  his  army  is  disbanded,  and  flying  in  every  duection.  in  the  utmost  fea 
fnd  clLltion.    A  large  body  of  fugitives  reached  Dunlurk.  and  brought 

"^ir^'tdscan  be  fom.d  to  describe  the  consternation  that  prevailed  in 

^nt  ^^hi Ihad  not  fully  subsided.  The  NationU  Convention  bad  been 
r  ;  7  1  a^lv  accounts  of  rio.s  and  insumctions  in  various  parts  of  the 
harafsed  w.th  daily  ~"J  ^^^„     ^,       „,■ ;,,  members  had  been 

kinylom,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  otcu  y      ,i,,„,bances.    In  this 
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and  tumultuously  accused  of  treason  by  each  other.  Bournonville,  minister 
at  war,  liavin?,  been  tailed  to  the  bar  of  National  Convention,  was  forced  to 
to  read  the  following  letter. 

LlTTEI   FROM   THE  CoMMIl  tlONIRS  SEKT   TO  Be  L  C  I  UM. 

"  Citizens  our  Colleagues,  .  Luge,  March '^.  1793. 

"  As  you  will  have  laid  before  you  the  letter  which  we  have  addrcfsed  to 
fhe  National  Convention,  we  (ball  not  here  repeat  the  tontcnts  of  it.  But 
we  must  and,  that  every  thing  is  in  a  most  alarming  situation ;  that  the  ar- 
my which  retired  from  Aix  la  Chappelic,  and  tlic  environs,  Is  almost  entirely 
disbanded  ;  that  the  enemy  will  perhaps  to-niurrow,  or  perhaps  tliis  even- 
ing, be  in  Leiifc, — in  Leige  where  all  our  provisions  are  collected,  and  which 
contains  immense  treasures  1  We  give  this  account  I'rom  the  information  of 
general  Valence,  at  whose  house  we  now  write  He  afsurts  us  that  if 
Oumourier  liimself  does  not  arrive,  he  cannot  ansoxr  for  the  consequen- 
ces. 

"  We  are  endeavouring  to  rally  the  fugitives,  and  are  v'sing  our  utmost 
endeavours  with  the  provisional  administration  and  the  citizens,  that  the 
people  of  Leige  may  second  us,  and  supply  the  wants  01  ou.^  army.  The 
dangers  resulting  from  this  want  are  so  much  the  greater,  ai  ihe  enemy 
are  very  strong  in  cavalry,  while  we  have  scarcely  any  at  all. 

(Signed)  Delacroix  Gousjin, 

Merlin  De  \)-  u  ^Y." 

But  he  denied  that  things  could  be  in  the  situation  the  commifsioners 
had  represented  it ;  and  said  he  had  given  orders  to  Dumourier  to  march 
directly  to  lay  seige  to  Maestricht  in  form.  Without  doors  the  ferment 
was  not  lefs,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  addrefs. 

Proclamation  BY  THE  Commune  or  Paris. 

*'  Te  armi  citizens  I  to  arms  !  If  you  delay,  all  is  Itst  A  great  part  of  the  re- 
public is  over-run ;  Aix  la  Chapellc,  Leige,  Brufsels^  must  be  in  the  pofsef- 
sion  of  the  enemy  ;  the  heavy  artillery,  the  baggage,  the  treasure  ot  tlic  ar- 
my, are  retreating  with  precipitation  to  Valenciennes,  the  only  place  that  can 
stop  the  enemy  for  a  moment.  What  cannot  follow  will  be  thrown  into  the 
Meuse.  Dumourier  is  making  conquests  in  Holland ;  but,  if  not  supported 
by  considerable  forces,  Dumourier,  and  w  ith  him  the  flower  of  the  French 
armies,  may  be  swallowed  up. 

"  Parisians  1  behold  the  grcatnefs  of  the  danger ;  will  you  permit  the 
coemy  again  to  lay  waste  the  land  of  Liberty,  and  to  burn  your  towns  and 
villages } 

"  Parisians:  it  is  ag.iinst  you  in  particular  that  this  abominable  war  is 
directed  ;  it  is  your  wives  and  chiUlren  that  arc  to  be  mafsacred  ;  it  is  Paris 
that  is  to  be  reduced  to  alhes ;  recollect  that  the  insolent  Brunswick  has 
sworn  not  to  leave  one  stone  on  another. 

"  Parisians !  once  more  save  the  commonwealth,  give  an  example  once 
more ;  arise,  arm,  march,  and  these  bands  of  slaves  will  again  give  way  before 
yoiu 

"  It  is  necefsary  to  m.ike  a  great  effort,  a  terrible  stroke,  a  last  blow  \ 
lliis  campaign  must  decide  the  fate  of  th*;  world ;  wc  must  dismay,  we  must 
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ijtterminatf  kings!  Afcn  of  the  4th  of  July,  of  the  jtli  of  October;  rtitii  Of 
the  toth  of  August,  awake  I 

"  Your  brethren,  your  children,  pursued  by  the  enemy,  surrounded,  per. 
haps,  call  to  you !  Your  brethren,  your  children,  mafsscred  on  the  loth  of 
August,  on  the  pUins  of  Champagne,  undei  the  smoaking  ruins  of  Lisle; 
your  brethren  slain  at  Jemappe  ; — Arise  1  they  must  be  levengcd  1 

"  Let  all  the  arms  be  carried  into  the  sections;  kt  every  cifizen  meet  there ; 
let  us  swear  to  save  our  coiuitry  ;  let  us  save  it.  Misroitunc  light  on  him 
who  (hall  hesitate  '.  Let  to-morruw  thousands  of  men  leave  Paris.  This  is  tho 
fleadly  combat  between  men  and  kings ;  between  bondage  and  liberty. 

PAcnr.  Mayor 

Co  I  oME/tu,  Secretary." 

Marat,  Roberspierre,  and  the  rest  of  that  sanguinary  party,  were  not  idle 
on  this  occasion.  Attempts  were  made  to  fliut  the  barriers,  which  was 
genf  ally  believed  to  be  the  certain  signal  for  another  mafsacre,  but  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  magistrates  and  Santerre,  the  commander  in  chief  in 
Paris,  that  was  happily  prevented ;  so  that  a  temporary  tranquillity  Was 
once  more  establillied. 

A  fliort  while  ago  a  decree  had  been  pafsed  with  a  view  to  complete  tl:e 
levies  of  men  necefsary  for  the  armies,  requiring  every  person  in  the  nation, 
between  eighteen  and  forty,  to  march  out  as  soldiers  to  join  the  armies,  when 
called  upon  by  certain  commifsioners  i>amed  for  that  purpose.  This  severe 
and  arbitrary  measure,  (which  can  in  truth  be  viewed  in  no  other  light  than 
as  a  law,  authorising  these  commifsioners  to  pillage  at  will  every  person  of 
property,  and  to  opprefs  those  who  have  none,)  it  seems  has  failed  to  pro^ 
duce  the  intended  effect ;  for  the  armies  were  nearly  as  deficient  in  numbers 
as  before.  Another  decree,  still  more  arbitrary  and  more  despotic,  was  now 
pafsed,  erecting  a  tribunal  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  trial,  and  ^mmiry 
punifhment,  all  persons  suspected  of  uncivism,  or  entertaining  antirev^jlution- 
ary  principles.  This  tremendous  tribunal  was  to  consist  of  sis  persons,  and 
ii  to  have  power  to  summon  before  them  whoever  they  please ;  and  in  a  sum- 
mary manner  to  examine  all  circumstances  that  may  to  them  appear  of  a  suspi- 
cious nature ;  and  to  pronounce  immediate  judgement ;  and  execute  these 
decisiom  without  Appeal.    The  decree  ii  in  the  following  words : 

I.  The  Revolutionary  Tribanal  (hall  take  cognizance  of  every  enter- 
piise,  plot,  and  attempt  against  the  liberty  and  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
and  the  unity,  indivisibility,  and  external,  as  well  as  internal  safety  of  the 
riepublic  ;  of  every  plan  tending  to  establifh  royalty,  and  of  every  crime  rela- 
ting to  the  fabric  a  ^  on  of  forged  afsignats. 

II.  This  tribunal  ihall  consist  of  six  judges,  divided  into  two  sections. 
Three  members  in  each  section  fliall  be  sufficient  to  examine  facts  deiicun- 

ced. 

III.  The  judges  (hall  be  chosen  by  the  National  Convention,  by  the  Ap- 
peal Nominal,  and  by  a  Relative  Majority. 

IV.  To  this  tribunal  fliall  belong  a  public  accuser,  and  two  afsistants,  namec} 
by  the  Convention  in  the  same  manner  as  the  judges.  A  coromifsion  of  six 
members  (hall  also  be  appointed  to  draw  up  the  decrees  of  accjpation  whicK 
maybe  pafsed  by  the  Convention. 
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V.  The  jurors  fliall  be  in  number  twelve,  and  their  substitutes  tlire?.  They 
/liall  be  taken  from  the  dri^iitiiient  of  Pans  until  the  ist  of  May  next,  a^ 
tpoch  wlicn  the  tlcctoial  liodies  must  renew  their  jurors. 

VI.  Crimes  against  general  safety,  al'siEncd  herctolore  to  the  cognizance 
4)f  municipalities,  (hall  in  future  be  juJjjcd  by  the  revulutioaary  tribu- 
nal. 

VII. 'flierc  (hall  he  no  appeal  from  the  sentence.  .    ,.  " 

vni.  Sentence  pafsed  in  the  absence  of  the  accused  .(jiali  have  the  sara^ 

f 'Vet  as  if  they  were  present. 

IX.  Persons  accused  who  fliall  not  appear  within  three  months,  fliall  b« 

considered  as  emigrants,  and  treated  as  such. 

During  this  state  of  ferment  and  conftision,  Boumonvill*,  the  minister  at 
war,  gave  in  a  letter  to  the  Convention,  containing  his  resignation  of  that  of- 
fice, and  requesting  perniilsion  to  go  ■tvA  serve  in  the  army  on  the  frontiers. 
Ttiis  gave  occasion  to  violent  debates,  recriminations,  and  abuse,  in  the  Con- 
tention. Some  members  proposing  that  the  minister  fhould  be  interroga- 
ted as  to  his  reasons  ibr  resigning,  and  others  opposing  it.  Danton  proposed 
that  ministers  in  future  (hould  be  chosen  from  among  the  members  of  the 
Convention  ;  but  this  motion  J\r  the  frtttut  was  not  relilhed.  Fnally,  Bour- 
nonville's  resignation  was  accepted ;  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  join  the  ar- 
my till  his  accounts  (hall  have  been  pufsed. 

Some  time  ago  Condurcet  read  from  the  Committee  of  Legislation  a  new 
plan  of  n  lonstitutiun  for  France,  which  has  been  now  printed,  and  detailed 
in  all  the  Englifii  newspapers;  but  which  our  narrow  limits  prevent  us  from 
inserting :  and  which  seems  indeed  the  lefs  necefsary,  as  it  will  not  in  all 
probability  be  ever  carried  into  effect,  seeing  the  Jacobin  Club,  the  rulers 
of  which  direct  every  thing  in  France,  liave  rejected  it.  The  fbllowing  is  an 
axtract  from  the  papers  on  that  subject. 

Very  vehement  debates  have  taken  place  amongst  the  Jacobins  on  the  plan 
of  a  new  constitution  presented  to  Fiance.  Antbome  said,  it  was  a  master- 
piece of  nonsense  and  treachery.  Coutlion  complained  that  a  clear  exposition 
of  the  Natural  R.ightsof  Man  was  not  to  bf  found  in  it.  The  principle  of  re- 
sistance to  opprefsion  wasexprefsedin  an  absurd  ami  most  unintelligible  man- 
ner. The  theory  of  election  was  too  complicated,  and  favoured  the  i.itriguesof 
the  rich.  Above  all,  he  iipund  it  ridiculous  to  indicate  a  legal  manner  ot  re- 
sisting opprefsionsi  as  if,  said  he,  when  an  aliaCsin  is  lo  be  got  rid  of,  time 
ought  to  be  allowed  him  to  cor.Lnmmatc  his  guilty  designs. 

The  society  came  to  the  following  resolutions.  Ikat  th;y  ccnvdertd  the 
plan  vfthe  comtiiution  at  a  public  calamity,  and  "Wiuld  make  incejiant  iff^rti  topic- 
■vent  the  adopthn  cf  it  by  the  peofU, 

The  society  also  took  into  consideration  the  means  of  punifliing  such  de. 
puties  as  had  voted  against  the  execution  of  the  late  king. 

This  plainly  discovers,  that  the  domineering  party  in  France  wifli  to 
have  no  check  upon  their  power,  even  by  the  appearance  of  law  j  but  that 
they  only  desire  to  perpetuate  that  bloody  system  of  proscription  and  afsafsina- 
tion  which  they  have  hitherto  so  succcfsfully  employci!.  Some  faint  attempts 
have  been  mtme  by  means  of  the  mob,  te  try  if  the  people  are  yet  prepared 
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to  go  tlic  lengths  they  wifti,  by  prucluiming  Egalite  regent ;  but  this  propo- 
sal was  received  with  such  marked  disapprobation  as  to  check  their  proceeding 
farther  in  tint  path  for  the  priicnt.  'I"hese  motions  have  been  just 
sufficient  to  discover  what  is  the  ultimate  object  of  their  wifliej. 

Such  is  the  present  distracted  state  of  France.  The  crisis  now  seems  to  be 
at  hand  ;  and  we  fliould  by  no  means  be  surprised,  if,  in  our  next  chronicle, 
we  had  occasion  to  announce  some  dreadful  convulsion,  which  has  once  more 
precipitated  many  thousands  to  the  grave,  and  others  to  misery  and  wretch- 
cdncfs,  in  that  distracted  country '.  Who  does  not  willi  that  a  speedy  ter- 
mination could  be  put  to  these  multiplied  scenes  of  coafusion  and  disturbance '. 

Domestic. 

1  II  E  levies  continue  to  go  forward  with  increasing  alacrity  ;  and  no  mm 
ever  saw,  in  Scotland  at  least,  such  a  number  of  recruits  obtained  in  so  fliort 
a  time,  cither  for  the  navy  or  land  service,  as  at  present.  The  natioq  seems, 
indeed,  to  believe,  almost  with  unanimity,  that  the  war  w  as  unavoidable ; 
hut  they  are  as  universally  satislied,  that  it  is  of  great  importance  it  (hould 
be  of  as  fhort  duration  as  pofsible.  It  is  this  sentiment  animating  every  bo- 
som, which  has  induced  almost  every  description  of  men  to  exert  themselves 
as  if  the  succefs  of  the  war  depended  on  them  alone,  in  order  that,  by  the 
great  vigour  of  our  arms,  the  contest  may  be  rendered  so  unequal  as  to  ter- 
minate in  a  permanent  peare  almost  at  once.  Even  the  members  of  opposi- 
tion profefs  to  have  adoptcil  the  s.ime  principles.  Administration,  at  the  same 
thne,  profelses  that  it  has  no  desires  hostile  to  France.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped 
these  profefsions  are  sincere  on  both  sides ;  for  if  they  be,  the  nation  at  large 
will  forward  these  views  with  the  most  cordial  unanimity.  Never,  indeed,  be- 
fore did  this  n.itiou  seem  to  be  so  sensible  of  the  mischievous  tendency  of  war; 
nor  was  its  efictts  ever  so  sensibly  and  so  speedily  felt  as  at  present.  Monied  men 
have  been  so  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  profits  that  they  hope  to  derive 
from  thls^.;orf  spurt  of  war,  as  it  is  generally  supposed  it  will  be,  that  they 
have  called  in  their  credits  from  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  part  o* 
the  community  so  rapidly  as  to  have  produced  already  very  serious  effects. 
Many  bankruptcies  in  great  banking  houses,  where  the  money  was  lodged 
at  command,  have  already  taken  place  ;  and  more  are  feared.  The  discoun- 
ting of  bills,  on  which  the  credit  of  our  very  extensive  manufactures  greatly 
depends,  has  been  almost  universally  discontinued,  which  occasions  an  unex- 
pected scarcity  of  cadi,  that  is  severely  felt,  and  which,  if  long  continued, 
would  be  productive  of  vtry  wide  and  mischievous  v.onscquences.  Every  one, 
therefore,  who  (eels  these  inconveniences,  looks  forward  towards  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war  with  the  most  impatient  anxiety  ;  so  that  were  admini- 
stration to  avoid  embracing  the  earliest  opportunity  of  terminating  the  war 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  insvirc  the  safety,  without  aggrandising  the  territories 
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•f  BrItMn.  the  popular  tide  would  turn  very  quickly,  and  ebb  with  a  greater 
degree  of  rapidity  than  it  has  flowed. 

Ir  parliament  nothing  remarkable  has  occurred  since  our  last,  i.Mefs  it  be 
the  openmg  of  the  budget,  which  took  place  in  a  C^--'"-  "■  •^;;';P  ^;; 
the  r.th  of  March,  when  the  minister,  after  giving  m  estunate.  ot  the  ex- 
nc-nce,  and  stating  the  Ways  and  Mean,  for  the  current  year,  found  there 
lould  be  a  deficiency  amounting  to  L,  .,900.000,  which  he  l-P^f  I"-- 
,.y  way  of  loan ;  and  the  b.U  proposed  by  the  Attorney  General,     For  the 
more  effectually  preventing  the  holding  treasonable  correspondence  w.th   he 
enemies  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  aiding,  abetting  or  --f°«'"8  '^  -^  ''^^ 
mies  ••     The  intention  of  this  bill  is.  in  the/.-r  place,  to  prevent  Dr.t.d.  5ub- 
WtsVrom  sending  to  the  enemies  of  this  country,  during  the  contmuance  of 
Swar,  supplies  of  arms,  ammunition,  victuals,  or  warhke  stores  o.  any  sort. 
'J  To    rohibit  them  from  buying  lands  in  France,  or  from  vesung  mon^  m 
h    French  funds,     i^.  To  prevent  any  persons  from  go.ng  to  France,  w.th- 
u  irmajesty's  permifsion  under  the  privy  seal.     4'^  To  prevent  any  per- 
::  Lcling  L  thi,  country  from  France,  without  J^--- 
therein  stated.     A.,d.  to.'/>-.  To  prohibit  the  insurance  of  French  llnps  by 
Bim  sleets.     This  bill  is  only  announced,  and  has  not  yet  been  brought 

rrx-- ''  '^ ''  -°"« -^p= '-'  -'-^""^  ^^"TendT::::;* 

of  the  country  may  not  be  sufficient  to  author.se  .t.  we  pretend  not  to    ay 
We  doubt  not  but  administration  will  take  care  so  to  conduct  them^We. 
Tder  its  authority,  as  to  give  -  just  occasion  f.compUmtome  may  .^^. 
it  has  been  too  long  delayed;  and  that,  now.  U  .s  like  flmttmg  the  stable 

door  after  the  btecd  has  been  stolen.  •„     .     v  1. 

Thfr  ench  have  made  a  vigorous  puO.  to  fit  out  a  fleet  at  Brest  wh.ch 
.iled  some  days  ago.  and  is  supposed  to  be  now  cru.smg  .n  »  -W-^^« 
"hannel  waiting  for  captain  Gardener's  nch  convoy.  It  consists  ol  seven 
mfp  f  the  lint,  and  three  frigates.  By  the  last  accounts  a  fleet  of  n.ne 
S  ofthe  line  ;cre  ready  to  sail  from  Sp.thead  in  quest  of  U.  Should 
be  so  fortunate  as  fall  in  with  and  beat  the  French  squadron,  xt  ,s  hoped  that 
t:^;;:"  wou^  contribute  much  to  pave  the  way  for  a  speedy  term>na. 
tiou  of  the  war.        ■    :,•—-■'•'      . 


I 
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X,  Ireland  the  Roman  Catholic  bill,  which  is  meant  to  restore  to  the  pnvr- 
le.^  of  citizens  that  numerous  body  of  men,  having  now  -r  X  P^f  " 
parliament,  though  not  without  considerable  "PP™^'^^  ;. ^  3' 
leneral  satisfaction;  and  we  would  fain  hope  will  contribute  >"'>^h  towards 
eraJ^t::^  that  t.udcncy  to  Uccntiousnefs,  whi.h  has  too  long  Pervaded  that 
fiiie  country.  ...  '.J 


h 


...  historkaf  chronicU. 

u  tl,e  commute,  of  W»y.  and  Mo.u,.  the  Minister  itatc.l  t.  500.660  « 
nVheexTt^  toobt»in  .,.m  the  East  India  Company  for  .  renewal  o. 

1  hn  tef  The  term,  ou  which  thi.  renewal  i,  to  be  granted,  are  not 
rfi:i     ad\«s«a      But  it  is  prap«.d.  -«.•  .A.,  that  the  Company  ^oul 

"*  fi«"y  "''J""' ,,    ^  ,„ta.n  tonnage  pf  (hipping  for  the  tramportmg  of 

s';::r;i^;:T-;^  n^ch  .z .. ..,  thatn^hee... 

'';;:^trien  .ceWed  of  the  .af.  arrival  of  captain  Bligh  in  the  m,t 
,    re?  Jth  a  Urge  aftortment  o.  plant,  of  the  bread  fruit  tree,  and  other 
;r;;j    fl  The  ,outhern  hem..phere.  in  a  «ate  ofhigh  pre«rv.Uon 
Sr^the  first  expedition  we  know  ot.  (the  present  bemg  cou..dcr.d  a.  on- 
;rco;u"i:nrfcapta.nBr.,,-sBrsrvoyage.).ha,^ 

■  r  ..1,-  mn\f  imruow  of  augmenting  the  happme»  ami 

.„,  ^-P";J;J:;  y  ;:  '  Zl^f  a'u.n,p..rting  of  u.ful  com- 
'T  rJone  oart  oVthVwor^^  to  another  deserves  tlvat  name,  in  whuh 
„cHlme.  from  °"'?;;;;\';' „„,,,;,„.  i,  10  have  ,u,  pro.lt.  Thi.  kind  oS 
*':  ''"It  ":t   t— 'that  .;  ...  not  a,  yet  obta.ned  an  appro, 

-:;='f..io..ve.gn^^^ 

S:'r:Ja;;hri::lt:^uce  mailer,  to  folio... 

-Z^m.  ear.  Mansfield,  who  for  m.ny  ^a"  ^^^^^^^;:^^:^Z 
,artment  in  this  country,  with  great  honour  to  '--'^'"''  '^^^^  *7;;, 
L  public,  died  at  Caen  Wood  on  the  «th  ,n.tant.  .n  't'^  -f'^;  '^^J';' 
rfhU  age.  He  is  succeeded  in  his  titles  and  great  wealth  by  h..  nephew, 
lord  viscount  Stormont,  now  earl  Mansfield. 

Mak«il  who  long  made  wch  a  compicuous  figure  in  France  lias  be«.  af- 

TilaUoTplrd  that  Dumourier.  on  his  arrival  at  BrufseU.  imprisoned 
J  c  mt^o  ers  of  the  National  Convention.  It  is  certain  that  other  com. 
m^s  oners  are  appointed  to  superintend  the  army  in  Bclgmm.  The  mtre. 
ri^DTTOKiore  of  that  number.  The  proceedings  of  the  commifsronert 
Jave  Cen  s^  rbitrary  in  different  places,  a,  to  occasion  great  complaints- 
A  dep^tatirn  fl  StU-gh  was  sent  to  the  Convention  to  accuse  the  com- 

-^'^^-•-^°''rS'C';rS:ef  :;S:;tlr.h„  agreed  .0 
JdTtXuiirLrJfMay.at  which  time  He  says  He  «eans  t. 
go  to  fight  the  eneoy  on  the  uontjets. 
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Foreign. 

FXANCI. 

k5tN-CE  our  last,  almost  every  day  has  produced  events  mor*  disastrous  to 
the  ruling  powers  in  France,  than  the  former.  Encouraged  by  the  succel^ 
of  the  combined  armies  in  the  Netherlands,  the  royalists  have  taken  up 
arms  in  many  parts  in  France ;  niimberlefs  Ikirmiflies  hate  taken  place  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  some  that  might  1>«  called  battles,  between  the 
patriots  and  royalists,  (for  such  a^e  the  names  afsumcd  by  the  different  con- 
ten:ling  parties,)  without  any  decided  advantage  on  either  side,  each  parly 
tellin-i  with  exultation  the  numbers  that  have  hcen  psit  to  death ;  but  still 
the  ill  lurgents,  as  the  royalists  are  called,  seem  to  be  incrcMlng  in  numbers, 
and  tlic  National  Convention  are  daily  fatigueil  with  applications  from  nil 
quarters  for  additional  supplies  of  troops  to  quell  these  insurgents.  But  the 
most  formidable  force  of  the  royalists  is  at  present  in  Brittany,,  whcte  thejr 
have  taken  poftcfsion  df  a!  I  the  strong  pests  ;  have  got  a  train  of  artillery  ; 
and  are  said  to  be  in  arms  to  the  amount  of  forty  o;'  fifty  thousand.  Creat 
apprehensions  are  entertained  lest  they  rtiould  be  able  to  obtain  pofsefsion 
ftfBr-  '  and  by  that  means  call  in  tlie  afsistance  ofBritian;  for  th*  popu- 
lar cry  is  there,  'jivtnl  lit  Anghii,  vivt  Ic  R  y,  vivt  I'  ari>tt<raik. 

So  much  are  the  ruling  power*  in  France  aftaid  that  the  Engllfti  may 
profit  by  these  internal  commotions,  that  they  have  put  a  stop  for  near  a 
fortnight  past  to  all  direct  communication  with  England,  so  that  full  eight 
days  elapsed  withmtt  the  smallest  intelligence  from  tlicii.c  having  been 
received  in  Britain ;  a  communication,  however,  is  now  opened  thither  by 
means  of  the  Dutch  Netherlands,  through  which  channel  news  will  be  trans- 
mitted as  regnlarly  as  before,  though  a  little  more  slowly  ;  but  <  ircumstances 
have  now  occurred  that  render  it  probable  the  usual  channel  ol  couveyance 
\:v  Dover  .and  Calais  will  soon  be  opened. 

Duniouricr  had,  in  our  last  chronicle,  suffireJ  a  considerable  defeat  on  the 
iSthlast,  near  Tirlcmtmt.  The  combined  axiiies  pursuing  their  victories, 
obtained  anmhcr  decisive  victory  on  the  i2d  ;  and  on  the  i^i.  tic  French 
iirmy  were  opcc  more  worsted,  though  Dumourier  still  kept  his  forces  toge- 
ther in  rttreSting.  Bftifsels,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Mons,  and  Ostend,  sui  - 
icfsively  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Austtians;  in  all  which  places  the  Frencli 
no  sooner  were  gone  than  the  inhabitants  received  the  combioc4  armies 
with  the  most  extravagant  emotions  of  joy  as  their  deliverers.  At  Ostend, 
V  here  the  French  hu-l  conveyed  a  great  part  of  the  plunder  they  had  ob- 
voL.  xiv     '  ^  + 
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t»ined  in  Brabant,  intending  to  transport  it  by  va  to  Dunkirk,  tlicir  cle5i((ii 
wai  friiJtrutcd  by  admiral  Macbridr,  who  commandu  a  squadron  of  small 
vefselt  at  the  Nore,  and  who  immediately  un  learning  this  intention,  sent 
I  «  Ow  frigates  to  intercept  these  vcfsels;  no  sooner  did  they  appear  befori- 
the  town,  than  the  French  in  that  place  thought  proper  to  retreat;  and  the 
iiihubitunts  having  entreated  the  commanding  ufRcer  to  oend  aOiurc  sonic 
troops  to  enable  them  to  defend  the  place  against  any  chance  straggler'' 
who  niij;ht  return  for  the  purpose  of  pillaf^e,  .i  small  number  of  murines 
were  tent  on  (here,  and  the  Bntiih  ila^  was  hoisted  on  the  walls,  where 
it  continued  till  a  detachment  of  the  Austrian  army  came  up  to  relieve 
them. 

Brcdn  and  Ceitrudcnburgh,  though  now  entirely  cut  off  from  having  any 
communication  With  the  French  armies,  were  "ill  defended  by  the  f'rci.ch 
garrisons  in  these  places,  until  March  }6.  when  having  received  orders  f;om 
Dumourier  to  make  the  best  terms  of  capitulation  they  rould,  both  these 
places  were  delivered  up  to  the  Dutch  by  capitulation  upon  honourable 
termsj;  the  troops  being  allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war, 
and  to  be  safely  escorted  by  the  Dutch  »ill  they  reached  the  French  terri- 
tories. Some  demurrage  took  place  about  the  Brabant  corps  which  had 
joined  them,  the  Dutch  general  at  first  insisting  that  they  flioul>l  not  be 
included  in  the  capitulation;  but  at  length  he  wisely  agreed  that  they 
fliould. 

Dtftat  tfCuu'mt. 

During  this  time,  Custine  having  afsemblcd  all  the  forces  he  could,  at- 
tempted to  make  a  diversion  on  that  side,  and  did  pufh  forward  a  little  to- 
wards Hefse  Cafsel,  having  compelled  an  advanced  party  of  Prufsians  to  re- 
tire with  lofs.  But  on  the  ist  of  April  he  was  attacked  in  force  by  tlic 
kinc  of  Prufsia  near  Bingen,  and  oblijfcd  to  retreat  with  considerable  lofs. 
General  Newingin,  with  fifty  officers  and  2000  men  were  taken  prisoners. 
The  Prufsians  have  taken  fifteen  cannon,  two  standards,  and  a  military  chest 
containing  44,000  livres.  The  enemy  have  evacuated  Worm  and  Openn- 
heini,  and  have  retired  towards  Lundau.  The  Pruftian  army  is  at  present  em- 
ployed in  blockading  Mentz. 

Dumourier  ever  since  Tiis  retreat  from  Brabant,  h»s  been  evidently  much  dll- 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  ruling  powers  in  France,  and  in  particular 
he  disrelifhed  the  conduct  of  the  Commifsioiiers,  whom  he  treated  with  very 
little  ceremony.  After  his  defe,U  on  the  i8th  of  March  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  minister  at  war. 

"  Citizen  Minister,  TuUmnt,  }l''arfb  19. 

"  It  is  with  much  grief  that  I  give  you  an  account  of  the  fatal  check  which  I 
have  received.  You  will  have  seen  by  my  letters  of  yesterday,  that  my 
presumptions  in  that  respect  were  too  well  justified.  On  intelligence  which 
1  received  of  the  danger  of  Naniiir,  and  of  the  approach  of  a  body  of  nearly 
10,000  men,  who  were  directing  their  match  towards  Brufsels  and  Louvain^ 
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rds  Brufscls  and  Louvain> 
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I  thouf^ht  I  could  not  save  the  public  cause,  but  by  disposting  the  enemy 
^rom  theit  camp  ol  Neervinden.  I  formed  the  phn  ot  lui  attack  on  the  It-It 
wuig  of  the  enemy  ;  the  centre  division  attacked  towards  Neervinden  ;  an<! 
the  left  wing  of  our  army,  commanded  by  Miriuida  and  Champmni in,  at- 
tacked towards  the  village  of .     The  right  and  the  centre  had 

some  succefj,  though  the  Infantry  fell  back  twice,  and  were  driven  from  the 
village  of  Neervinden;  the  attack  on  the  left  was  unsucccGful.  'I'he  re- 
treat was  made  with  confusion,  even  beyond  'nrleinont,  and  perhaps  niiuli 
farther.  Marlhal  Mielcn,  the  Commandant  of  rhc  .irtlllery,  was  killed,  and 
two  general  officer,  were  wounded  in  this  retreat,  or  nitlier  flight.  We  have 
lust  a  number  of  men,  and  a  great  many  cannon,  three  of  which  were  twelve 
pounders.  I  was  ignorant  of  this  defeat ;  and  I  was  intending  to  make  an 
attack  next  morning  to  complete  the  victory,  when  being  uneasy  that  I  re-, 
fvivcd  no  a.  counts  of  Miranda,  ami  hearing  it  whispered  that  he  liad  re- 
Lreiited,  1  quitted  the  victorious  part  of  the  army  on  the  approach  of  night, 
to  get  uucllij,eifce  of  the  left.  I  was  astonillied  on  proceeding  to  Tirlemont, 
th:it  1  had  fallen  in  with  no  corps  of  the  army ;  I  gave  orders  to  Miranda 
to  resume  his  post  on  the  heights  of  Samte-Marguerite,  to  cover  the  retreat. 
I  send  you.  Citizen  Minister,  a  letter  from  General  Valeocr,  who  has  beei> 
u'oundcd,  and  who  has  just  set  out  for  Brufscls. 

"  I  am  going  to  resume  the  camp  at  Loiivaine,  to  cover  Brnfjels  and  Ma- 
line.s.  I  cannot  conceal  from  you  that  misfortune  and  disorganisation  ars 
at  their  helglit.  I  dread  the  fatal  effects  of  this  rctccat  in  a  country  the  in- 
habitants of  which  we  have  incensed  against  us  by  plundering  and  want  of 
discipline.  I  Ihall  do  every  thinj;  in  my  power  to  save  the  army,  which  has 
(hewn  much  confidence  in  me.  I  refer  myself  to  their  opinion.  I  (hall 
readily  submit  my  conduct  to  the  strictest  examination,  and  I  fliall  myself 
demand  a  court  martial  to  try  me  for  what  I  have  done,  happy  if  the  sacri- 
fice of  my  life  can  be  useful  to  liberty.  Whether  I  lose  it  in  combating  for 
my  country,  or  in  consequence  of  being  tried  by  it,  I  fear  neither  the  judge- 
ment of  my  fellow  citizens,  nor  that  of  posterity. 

"  You  may  readily  judge  that  our  lols  has  been  considerable  ;  it  amounts 
at  least  to  looo  men,  I  must  render  justice  to  the  bravest  soldiers  in  the 
universe,  but  they  want  experienced  officers.  I  projrasc  that  the  present  mode 
of  electing  them  may  be  supprefsed.  This  mode  does  not  produce  talents ;  it 
commands  no  confidence,  and  does  not  obtain  sulicrdination. 

(Signed)    Dumoukier." 

In  another  letter  of  the  28th,  addrefsed  to  Boumonville,  he  gave  an  account 
of  the  retreat  of  the  body  of  the  army  under  command  of  generals  Neuilly 
and  Ferraiid,  who,  by  the,  desertion  of  great  numbers  of  volunteers,  were 
obliged  to  evacuate  the  city  of  Mons,  during  the  night  of  the  capitulation 
of  Genervi  Marafse,  military  Commander  of  Anvers,  who  by  that  method, 
though  not  the  most  honourable,  yet  indispensably  nccefsary,  saved  a  body 
of  10,000  men.  He  added,  that  Colonels  St  Clair  and  Thouvenot  were  at- 
tacked without  means  of  dcfeiue  —that  our  military  convoys  were  de- 
teined  at  Bruges — that  he  has  sent  forces  in  order  to  liberate  those  conveys— 
that  he  has  given  orders  to  garrison  St  Omer,  Cambrai,  and  all  the  places  on 
the  line  from  Dunkirk  to  Civet. 

In  these  and  other  letters  Dumouricr  describes  the  army  as  in  a  state  of 
the  greatest  disorder,  and  not  having  provisions  for  more  than  ten  days:  He 
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,tys  that  the  pretended  succours  of  men  from  the  departments  of  thenortl., 
(onsist  only  of  old  men  and  children,  who,  so  far  from  being  useful,  serve  only 
to  in-rease'  the  confusion  and  consume  the  provisions.    He  declares,  that 
„  order   and  discipline  be  not  rcstored-that  if  fifty  authorities,  each  more 
-a>.urd  than    the  other,  continue  to  direct  aU  political  and  military  oper- 
'ttions  France  is  lost;  he  declares,  that  he,  with  a  small  number  ol  brav<= 
>nen  wovld  bury  th^iselves  under  the  ruins  of  their  country.      He  affirm, 
that' it  h  impnfsible  for  him  to  stop  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy,  who,  without 
amusing  themselves  with  sieges,  may,  with  an  army  of  20,000  cavalry,  lay 
waste  and  reduce  to  iiflies  all  that  part  of  tiie  -ountry  which  is  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris.     Dumourier  concludes  this  melancholy  representation  ot 
the  state  of  affairs,  with  bestowing  eulogiums  on  t.  >  clemency  and  modera- 
tion of  the  Austrians.  which  were  entitled  to  the  more  praise,  as  from  tho 
example  of  cruelty  and  outrage  which  the  French  l.ad  exlilbited,  a  very  d.t- 
feren'.  conduct  on  their  part  might  have  been  expected.    I,  (says .,.,) 
have  always  affirmed,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  a  Republic  can  only  be  founded 
on  virtue,  and  that  freedom  can  be  maintained  only  by  order  and  wisdom. 

These  letters,  conjoined  with  the  news  of  succefsive  dekat.,ai,d  the  re- 
treat  of  the 'army,  occasioned  great  discontents,  and  excited  much  distrust 
.gainst  Dumourier  and  his  officers.  An  order  was  Ifsued  to  bring  General 
Mirand-*  to  answer  at  the  bar  of  the  National  Convention.  Winch  sum- 
mons he  immediately  obeyed  ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  Commifsioner,  rom 
Belgium,  they  represented  the  conduct  of  Dumourier  m  such  tefms  as  set  tnc 
whole  Convention  in  a  blaze.  ,   ,     ^        -r- 

Cambacfres  gave  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Comm.fs.orKT, 
of'thrSitivl   Power.     Wda.^Va^e..,c^^^^^^  Ser^^ foS 

r^^^'i-fSn::  sXr?  ShTam^S  a[Xand  Valence.     He  was 

him  ^'V^,™7,.„",ti7ns  from  the  district    of  Cambrai.      The   inter- 
surrounded  w.tJi  depummns  ^^^^^^^  .^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  in^^,u.c 

view  was  'if  *;"V.  ^""^^  '     ,viU  ruin  France,   rsaid  he,)  but  I  w, 
agamst  the   JacoW  ['^J  ciesar,   a  Cromwell,   a  Monk." 

'^r  r'  '^?j:fone«LSt,.o  conversation  no  further.  They  departed. 
The  C°mtnf=^^"*"  '"7^^^;^^„,i  ^„  difsemble,  n.  order  the  better  to  d.s- 
and  '^\^^'^«=^  "«'  f  ^(,"  ^Kouraged  by  iheir  overtures,  Dumourier 
cpverthe  ^^;„f  "j  J^  J^s  He  said  that  the  Convention  were  a  herd  of 
no  longer  kept  «ny  ^~^j,  "  , ^  ■„  abhorrence.  That  all  the  volunteers 
'i' nolttT-  but  aU  their'ettbrts  would  be  in  vain.  "  As  for  the  rest. 
SdheTthere  still  remains  a  party-the  Jacobins  have  on  y  to  cov.r 
^>rth.f;  bodies  the  suivivors  of  tfie  royal  family,  and  to  disra.is  the  Con- 
vion  If  the  queen  and  her  children  .re  threatened,  I  will  march  to  Pan, ; 
r  .VintPntion-  rnd  the  Convention  will  not  "»ist  three  weeks  luii- 
\Vr^"H  then  1  t  Is  a  gieat  many  questions  and  answer,  in  which  Dumov  - 
^  •  '.™ed  as  soeaking  of  the  Convention  m  terms  of  the  highest 
Z^:^^^  t^i:r\:o„^ilsioncrs  with  the  mo.ha.ghty  ms,^ 

The  Convention  instantly  took  fire  at  this,  and  proposed  diat  Dumou  icr 
Ibould  be  put  under  arrest;  but  before  that  tin-,  he  had  arranged  ma  ters 
'  :,U  .ome  of  his  officers,  and  carried  his  army  oack  mtc  France,  whcie 


mcnts  of  the  north, 
■ing  useful,  serve  only- 
He  declares,  that 
utluiritios.  each  more 
anu  military  oper- 
lall  number  of  brave 
fourivry.      He  affirms 
nemy,  who,  without 
if  20,coo  cavalry,  iay 
'hich  is  ill  the  ncigh- 
loly  reprebentalioii  of 
cmcncy  and  modera- 
re  praise,  as  from  the 
txliibitcd,  a  very  dit- 
ec  ted.     I,  (says  iic,) 
can  only  ijc  founded 
order  and  wisdom. 
2  dcfeati ,  and  the  rc- 
:x.cit«d  much  distrust 
sued  to  bring  General 
ention.     Which  sura- 
10  Commifsioners  from 
[  such  tef  ms  as  sot  tiic 

of  the  Commifsioners 
s,  tliey  learnid  that 
i  thither,  and  fonnd 
d  Valence.  He  was 
ambrai.  The  intcr- 
[1  terms  of  invective 
'said  he,)  but  I  will 
ilromwell,  a  Monk." 
her.  They  departed, 
rder  the  better  to  dis- 
ovcrtutJs,  Uiiroourler 
ention  were  a  herd  of 
hat  all  the  volunteers 
"  As  for  the  rest, 
IS  have  only  to  cover 
id  to  diimiis  tlie  Con- 
I  will  march  to  Pari;; 
list  three  weeks  luii- 
crj  in  which  Dumoi  ■ 
terms  of  the  highest 
•t  haughty  insolence. 

losed  that  Dumoufior 

lad  arranged  matters 

intc  France,  whcro 
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he  soon  received  intimation  from  his  fricndr.  of  ti.e  plots  laid  to  ruin  him* 
A  decree  ordering  him  to  appear  at  the  bar  \'vas  carried  against  him  in 
the  Convention,  and  Bournonville,  with  Sve  of  its  members,  accompanied  by 
a  Secretary,  were  ordered  to  bring  him  a  prisoner  to  Paris. 

Of  this  he  was  informed  before  the  Commifsioners  rcacJied  his  army,  and 
toil;  measures  accordingly. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  his  friends,  that,  even  independently  of  the  intelli- 
gence he  had  received,  the  Convention,  as  a  body,  hp.d  fliewn  an  imbecility 
and  weaknefs  on  -Imost  every  occasion,  that  proved  them  altogether  unqus- 
lificd  to  legislate  <<>■  France,  which  they  had  brought  to  the  brink  of  de- 
struction. It  was  agreed  that  means  flioulj  he  followed  to  imprefs  the  ar- 
my with  proper  sentiments  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Convention,  in  mi- 
ir.erous  instances,  and  particularly  towards  their  General,  who  had  fliared 
I  very  danger  with  them,  whose  v.ilour  they  had  all  witncfsed,  and  whose  ' 
good  conduit  alone  hid  preserved  them  from  entire  destruction,  and  enabled 
them  to  make  a  good  retreat  from  a  country  which  had  received  them  as 
friends  and  brothers,  but  which  had  become  their  enemy  by  the  exuctions 
K-vitd  by  order  of  the  Convention,  and  the  cunrtraiiits  put  upon  their  free- 
dom, after  t!ie  honom  of  the  French  nation  had  been  pledged  that  they 
(houM  be  left  at  free  liberty  to  choose  their  o-,vn  form  of  government. 

The  army,  by  the  readinefs  with  which  they  agreed  to  support  their  Gene- 
ral,  Ihewed,  that  before  it  was  proposed  they  were  almost  to  a  man  incli- 
ned  to  put  an  end  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Convention.  Want  of  individual  con- 
fidence alone  had  prevented  them  from  proclaiming  their  sentiments  to  eacl\ 
other  before. 

The  general  voice  was  for  rcstonng,  with  a  few  modifications,  the  con- 
stitution decreed  by  the  first  or  constituent  afsembly,  vix.  a  limited  mo- 
narchy. 

It  is  even  believed  that  some  of  the  Commifsioners  thcm;;clves  appove4 
of  the  measuie. 

WTien  the  Commifsioneri,  on  the  ist  of  April,  reached  the  army,  they 
were  put  under  arrest,  and  sent  next  day  with  an  escort  to  the  Austrian 
army,  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  hoscages  for  the  safety  of  the  royal  family. 

In  the  letter  wl  ich  Duraourier  sent  with  them  to  Gtncral  Clairfait,  he 
calls  the  dauphin  thiyowi  king,  and  oSeis  some  of  the  frontier  towns  as  a 
security  that  he  would  perform  the  promise  he  had  made,  to  o^entrtw  the 

Con-veKikiiyand rcitjre  a  moiuirchkal gorcrnmer.t. ^^fhe   follgwing  letter   puts 

this  transaction  beyond  a  doubt.  '  '- "-^    .^■^^,— 

Cefy  if  a  Utter  from  kit  Rxallenry  Cefitrd  Clairfait   to  M.   C',i:i't  Slartnbfrr, 

Imjierlalmmkterjt  tke  Hague,  dated  Tnurray   ,V/>r,7  2. 

"  I  lose  not  a  moment  in  communicating  to  your  Excellency  what  M. 
Dumourier  has  just  written  to  me,  when  hf  sent  t )  our  camp  eight  cf  nine 
prisoners  this  morning,  four  of  whom,  wth  General  BourncnviUe,  he  say;>, 
c  ere  specially  coiuaiiliioucd  by  the  Nation,.!  Canvention  to  ajrest  iind  con- 
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,„ct  him  n  prisoner  to  tb^J^^^^'^^ '^^"2"  T^d!^  tT'^S 

rr;.....«  ¥-^ff.'"^ -^;;tTas":;?i  a  sLg  es.ort  to  the 
C:  a^  Uu  ;r:^e.  ^.n,  putse..  <;n  tH^tpape..  ^^  ^^^^^^^^         ^^ 
..  M.  Dumouncr  transmitted  mc  at  the  sa  that  instant  about 

the  prisoners,  and  concludes  by   .aymg      J^l^^y^^^o  destroy  all  those   who 
:J  ^''ove  with  tins  "-:>,^^.^;l,t^;L"S^^^^  France!  and  to  give  to 

„,ay  further  oppose  »''""^^\^;"J„",,  '  ^.^e  and  tranquillity.' 
^M^  SttiTto^CorELuency.,  ^.  ^^^^„,,,,. 

U.  ofprisonersreferredtoabove:  ^  Bo^^Je  a  Gen.a^^^^^^^^^ 

—  :^e;:re.iL....~^^^ 

It  has  been  confident.y  repor.ea  „„^^,i„  escaped  being  fliot,  ou 

,^nown  person  a.o.g  h.  cvn  t-P-  ^  ^"^^^     ^^^f^pposed.  t.  Join 

;,hkh  he  w.nt  off  w.th  a  s.ngle  regm   n   of  ao,  ^^^^^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

Ae  Austrian  army.    It  now  appear  d.  he  j  .n  ^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

«compamedwith  ^^^^^^^.^^'^^^l^^^^  ,,  his  owa  army,  proposes 

:r  rr :Sther™Tr::S  t  .ance  :^ut  Whether  he  may  no. 

^ere  dsobc  disappointed  a  little  t>..^  will  mow  ^^^^  ^.^^^^   ^^^ 

;,  Utter  idea  may  be  obtamed  "^  '^    ;";^^    ^  ,  „f  the  Convention, 

^e  actval  state  of  thing,  m  ^-'  ",  J^Tn  ;  iduals.     The  follow- 

St^rrlhe  horrible  state  of  desperation  that  there  oreva.ls. 
SX'oiw  ...U  »■  «f"™f  .'"i';:,^;"e,c"",SX,ig»c,  .f...  Vf- 
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pre  on  the  part  of  Du- 
fut  (adds  the  writer,) 
nmifsiantrs  ar.d  tbeir  dt- 
strong  escort  to  the 

lers,  feff. 

|me  the  inclosed  list  of 
vas  that  instant  about 
I  destroy  all  those   who 

J  France,  and  to  give  to 

|iillity.' 

Clairfait." 

,  a  General  in  the  army, 
his  aid-du-camp.  Villc- 
Camus, — Laraarque,  - 
ary  of  the  Commifsion. 
:1  of  Mai>trecht. 

)r  Paris,  and  that  Valen- 

Aiistrlans,  who  arc  said 

em  to  require. 

was  fired  upon  by  some 

ly  escaped  being  fliot,  on 

as  W9S  supposed,  tu  join 

d  the  Austrians  at  Mons, 

afsumed  the  title  of  the 

>y  his  owii  army,  proposes 

;  but  whether  he  may  noi 

;tate  of  mens  minds,  and 
•euings  of  the  Convention, 
individuals.  The  follow- 
l  exhibit  a  most  striking 
icre  Drevails. 

h  ipth, 

'.  aristocracy.  It  is  meant 
lat  they  have  been  tamper- 
y  a  vehement  agitation  in 
I  reproach  me,  you  who  sit 
jf  character  which  nature 
knefs.  Very  well '.  I  con- 
at  those  who  through  stu- 
^rant  from  the  sword  of 
■>lent  practice  of  calumny. 
Ltee  at  the  moment  of  my 
red  with  fatigue,  after  paf- 
1  to  yield  to  this  first  call  ? 
en  I  repaired  to  the  Com- 
what  were  my  first  w^rds. 
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«'  Durmttr'ttr  must  he  loatched,  Dumonricr  it  a  trailar.  Dumour':er  has  saiJ 
f  hat  the  Convention  coniists  of  Jour  hundred  fooU .  led  ly  ibrct  hui.arcjruffans  " 

"  But  Dumourier  willies  for  a  king,  and  Danton  is  suspected  of  having; 
been  his  partner  in  this  audacious,  this  criminal  idea — Danton,  who,  if  I  may 
sby  9u,  led  the  tyrant  to  the  scaffold.  But  let  us  cease  to  impute  to  inno- 
cence a  crime,  of  which  those  only  who  had  the  wickeJncfs  to  keep  term* 
with  Louis  can  aloiic  be  reasonably  suspected, — those  who  endeavoured  to 
exasperate  Dumouticr  against  the  popular  societies — those  -.vho  wiflicd  to 
punidi  the  rivism  of  Paris,  by  arming  the  departments  uj'ainst  it —those 
who  at  clandestine  suppers  concerted  plans  of  conspiracy  with  him.  I  defy 
the  traitor  to  produce  a  single  line  of  mine  that  can  compromije  me  with 
him.  If  he  can,  ict  my  head  pay  the  forfeit."  He  concluded  with  propo- 
sing tf  levy  fifty  thousand  men  for  the  protection  of  Paris ;  and  that  the 
rommilsion  above  decreed  fliould  take  cognizance  of  ail  the  deputies  since 
the  opening  of  the  Convention,  and  of  all  publications  against  the  unity  of 
the  Republic,  &c. 

OssELiN,  trom  the  Committee  of  Surveillance,  announced  that  a  great 
number  of  deserters  were  flocking  to  Paris.  He  read  a  declaration  of  the 
Commandant  of  the  light  cavalry  of  Calvados,  denouncing  Dumourier 
and  his  aid  du  camp  Baptist",  formerly  his  valet  de  rhambre.  The  Con- 
vention pafsed  a  decree  for  apprehending  at  the  barriers  of  Paris  all  mili- 
tary men  who  fl:ould  not  produce  leave  of  absence. 

Decree  that  Baptiste  be  put  under  arrest. 

Commune  of  Paris. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  Chaumet  informed  the  Council  General  of  the 
Commune  that  the  prisoners  in  the  Temple  being  alked  if  they  had  any 
complaint  to  make  against  the  persons  who  attended  them,  said  that 
tlicy  had  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Commii- 
sioners  in  the  Tower ;  and  that  they  willied  o;dy  for  a  door  of  com- 
munication between  their  apartments.  A  person  was  ?.ppoiuted  to  ex 
amine  whether  or  not  this  request  could  be  granted.  On  the  26th, 
one  of  the  Commifsioners  accused  his  colleagues  of  conversing  familiarly 
xvith  the  prisoners;  and  on  the  ist  of  April,  the  Council  General  ordered  that 
none  of  the  Commifsioners  at  the  Temple  (liould  hold  familar  conversation 
with  the  prisoners,  nar  execute  any  commifsion  for  them ;  that  two  Com- 
mifbioners  lliould  be  .-onstantly  with  them ;  that  no  Commifsioner  llioukl 
read  or  receive  any  letters  from  them,  which  had  not  been  previously  read 
to  the  Council  of  the  Temple  ;  and  that  when  the  prisoners  (hould  walk  on 
the  platform  of  the  tower;  they  ftiould  always  be  accompanied  by  thrae  Co.-u- 
mifsioners  and  the  Commandant  of  the  post. 

The  clubs  now  exercise  both  the  legislative  and  executive  functions  of  go- 
vernment, and  while  they  dictate  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention,  if- 
siie  thoir  mandates  with  all  the  impcrioiisncfs  of  constituted  authorities.  lit 
the  club  of  the  Cordeliers,  it  was  resolved  on  the  »6th  of  March  thatDv  - 
MouRiER  and  the  other  commanders  of  the  army  ftiould  be  brought  to  Pa- 
ris in  order  to  be  tried  ;  "  and  if,  (cried  some  of  those  present,)  they  es:ape 
the  tribunal,  they  ftiall  not  escape  us. 

Sitting  of  the  yaceitns  — Mtrcb  45. 
A  violent  debate  arose  on  the  question,  Whether  the  Society  ought   no"- 
to  send  Commifsioners  chosen  from  its  own  members  to  accompany  those  o; 
the  Convention  into  the  departments? 

^  Bentabole  communiCHted  to  the  Society  the  bad  news  received  from 
Belgium;  800  million  of  expenccs,  and  150,000  men  conducti.'.!  «■ 
^Uiijht.;:.     Thtse  are  i:b;fruiis  of  all  our  coD^ucst  in  the  Nethcrlaiu!:. 
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An  ai^ministrator  of  the  dcp?rtraent  of  Deaux  Sfvcrr %  after  mcnti.n: 


■  enemies  are  in  the  midst  of  you;— rrulh  them,  or 


they  \yill   crnlh  you  I  ,The  people  can  only  save  tliemselves.      Let   them 
then — ^it  is  time  1 — ^Remember  the  xoth  of  August — March  1  You  have  not* 


ing  the  trouhlcs  by  which  the   ter.itories  of  the  Republic  are  desolated, 
cried  out,  "  Ri*e  I  your  en«     ' 
they  w^iU   crnlh 
then— it  is  time 
moment  to  lose.' 

Herbert. — "  The  counter 'evolution  is  in  the  Convention.  Your  Legis. 
lators  are  your  tyrants — they  are  in  coAccrt  with  the  Generals  aiid  the  Ex- 
ecutive power.  Let  the  people  then  rise.  The  Convention,  instead  of 
siving,  mean  to  betray  us."  (Several  voices  from  ihe  galleries  here  cried 
out.  No  nioic  quarter— let  us  rise  and  strike  I) 

Another  member. — Let  us  proceed  to  the  Convention  L<t  tue  Mountain 
be  in  foire,  and  let  them  say  to  the  people,  here  ate  your  friends — thcie  arc 
your  tyrants.  Thii  insurrection  must  be  the  last,  for  such  (hocks  exhaust 
the  machine-;  the  blood  of  your  enemies  must  run  in  large  st';.ams.  At  tlie 
same  hour,  on  the  same  day,  in  oil  the  towns,  in  all  the  villages,  all  the 
hamlets,  and  all  the  cottnges  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  heads  of  conspi- 
rators must  roll  in  the  dust." — Applauded  with  much  transport 

March  27. 

RoBEKSFlERRE. — "  The  Only  means  of  saving  ourselves  arc  to  declare 
war  against  our  enemies,  as  they  have  declared  v.'ar  against  us.  Let  us  re- 
member  the  loth  of  August.  Let  us  not  go  to  a(k  the  Convention  whether 
it  wUi  savs  us — Yes,  it  will,  but  we  must  second  it.  I  propose  then,  1  hut 
all  foreigners  be  banillied — all  the  agents  of  the  cabinets  of  Vienna  and 
Berlin — all  suspected  persons. — You  will  alk  me  how  they  are  to  he  disco- 
vered ?  Let  a  Revolutionary  Committee,  composed  of  warm  patriots,  be  e'- 
tablifhed  in  each  Section.  Banilh  from  these  Sections  all  the  li-Jniavt 
nobles,  priests,  &c." — Applauded. 

Several  members  proposed  different  measure;;  of  general  safety,  but  all  . 
agreed  on  the  necefsity  of  a  new  insurrection. 

BoissEL. — "  As  the  law  is  not  executed,  the  people  must  do  justice  to 
themselves." 

March  3t. 

MaKAT. — "  Arx  with  energy  and  courage.  Behave  like  ?.  true  republi- 
can. Do  as  I  fliall  do.  If  the  enemy  enter  France,  I  fhaU  dr.".w  my  poign- 
ard  and  fall  upon  the  traitors.  [Here  Marat  drawing  a  dagger  from  his  bo- 
som, brandiflitd  it  in  his  hand.]  I  am  determined  to  die  rather  than  bend 
the  kn«e.  Tlie  despair  of  liljerty  vviU  give  me  death.  I  prcpojc  that  a 
considerable  number  of  such  arms  ihall  be  manufactured  and  given  to  all 
citizens  of  known  patriotism,  who  are  not  aquainted  with  military  evoluti- 
ons. Let  us  set  on  foot  a  subscription  for  this  purpose.  I  myself  fliall  make 
the  first  sacrifice  to  it." — This  was  adopted,  and  the  subsLripiioii  agreed 
to. 

AfrU  I. 

RoBERspiERRB  made  a  long  speech  on  the  conduct  of  Dul.iou- 
ricr,  and  mentioned  the  dangers  to  which  liberty  was  exposed  ;  but  whidi, 
however,  he  observed,  would  appear  more  glorious  after  the  severe  pronfs 
to  which  it  liud  been  put.  "  Some  speak  .  giving  you  a  km jr,  (said  he.) 
but  it  is  not  known  that  the  fairest  laurels  which  bind  your  brows,  weie 
plucked  from  the  grave  of  the  last  of  the  Capets  ?  and  i-crtainly  no  one  \v;ll 
tear  from  you  that  mark  of  triuaiph,  but  with  your  lives."— He  concluded 
with  moving,  that  all  the  members  of  tht  family  of  Capet,  as  wcU  as  ui'.  Ui* 
ti-dtvant  nobles  and  pric'.ts,  flionld  be  expelled.— -Vim^od. 
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It  now  appears  that  the  French  squadron  returned  to  Brest  on  the  j'l 
inst.  after  having  suffered  considerable  damage  in  a  storm,  without  ha- 
ving made  a  single  capture,  or  effected  any  of  the  other  objects  intended 
by  it. 

Admiral  Goodal  has  captured  and  carried  into  Gibraltar  above  a  dozen 
of  vefsels,  nearly  half  of  them  French  West  Indijimen  of  great  value. 

Our  cruiser?  continue  to  be  succefsful  in  picking  up  privateers, — almost 
the  only  Fr-  i^h  vefsels  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  narrow  seas.  Captain 
Cochrane  of  the  Hinde  brought  in  no  lefs  than  four  of  these  to  Portsmouth  at 
one  time. 

Nothing  remarkable  has  occurred  in  parliament  since  our  last,  unlefs  it 
be  the  debates  on  the  alien  bill,  which  has  been  opposed  with  much  energy 
in  ail  its  stages.  It  has  at  length  got  through  the  House  of  Commons  with 
several  amendments. 

The  nejociation  with  the  East  India  Company  resptcting  a  renewal  of  their 
charter  is  not  yet  terminated.  It  seems  st  present  as  if  the  plan  proposed  by 
Mr  Dundas  would  be  agreed  to. 

Spain  seems  now  to  be  determined  to  prosecute  the  war  against  France.  A 
powerful  army  has  already  begun  to  march  into  the  southern  provinces  of 
that  kingdom.  If  our  accounts  can  ba  relied  on,  the  common  people  in 
Spain  axi  much  exasperated  against  the  French,  and  treat  them  with  great 
harlhnefs. 

3  weden  has  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  i^onsid  rable  strength  to  cruise  in  the  Baltic, 
for  the  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  protecting  her  own  trade.  An  ambafsador  has 
bcriiiiiipatched  frOsi  France,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  inducing  thatnation 
to  act  v.'ith  them.  !f  the  cautious  regent  fliall  decline  to  do  this,  it  is  said 
the  French  mean  to  confiscate  all  the  Swediflj  vefsels  in  the  ports  of 
France. 

Cangrtfs  at  jinttuirp, 

A  eongrefs  was  held  at  Antwerp,  on  the  8th  inst,  which  w«»  composed  ot 
the  following  persons. 

The  prince  of  Orange  and  his  two  sons. 

The  Dutch  Pensionary  Van  der  Speigel, 

His  royal  highnefs  the  Duke  >.>f  York , 

Lord  Auckland, 

His  royal  lughneis  tiM  pnnce  de  Saxe  Cat«urg 

Count  MeiternKii, 

The  count  de  Starcmberg, 

The  count  Mercy  i*.\rgenteau, 

The  Prufsian,  Spaaift,  and  Neapolitan  ministers,  resident  at  the  !iague. 

The  object  was  to  settle  a  general  plan  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war ; 
arid,  as  Dumouher    defec^on  had  produced  no  material  alterations,  to  dcter> 
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France,  or  conhmng  the  *^^"'/'^' "J".  " '"1  restoration  of  monarchy  to  the 

iig  directly  w  Paris.  *°>«'««f  *' Hp  o^caKheT""^^ 
places  on  the  fronuer.  which  will  block  up  »' ^'"  °"  "'   .'^,,j,„e  the  royalists 
vepu^Ucan  troop,  Irom  the  mterior  [f  J^,,^'"fi;f  ^1^^  wtube [Jmedi- 
within  it  without  much  opposition.    If  ^esc  P'*""*";;^^^^,^  ^s  points  to 

Valence,  who  had  availed  himself  of  it,  had  gone  to  Antwerp, 
now  to  recover  of  hi»  wounols. 

Sittpart  tf  the  frnate  trtdtt. 

tl,P  want  of  credit  continue  to  increase,  and  many  banKnipici, 
irfLth^vealreadytaKen  place,  and. e^toth.^^ 
•  Lgistratcs  of  Liverpool  h^Vt  applied  to  parliament  for  »"  »"  ^ 

.hel  under  cert.n  ^-'f'^-^^^l^Z^,::X'^^^^^^ 
u  i„,l  It  NTewcastlc  the  inhabitants  at  large  nivc  av»v,r 

teri'tical  trait  of  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
Agencrai  meeting  of  the  gentle«,en.n.rch«tst^es«et.«,^^^^^^ 

.„«lf  Newcastle  ha^ng  been  ..^on^io^^^^^ 

on  the  n^ost  effectual  means  of  s-apport.ng  the  ""^^  ^      ,^., 

.hereon  the  present  exce.«ve  run  upon  them;  '^  ;™'^tf " «>o^ 
appointed  to  inform  themselves  of  the  selectxor.  of  the  b«t.  «a  to  rnp 
tothemcctinj.    The  following  was  the  rcsuk. 


lempt  the  invasion  of 

per,  and  cutting  them 

uf  monarchy  to  the 

natural  progrefs  of  di^ 

light  the  Austiians  and 

|g  France ;  and  produ- 

to  dictate  a  form  of 

lefFects  of  those  licen- 

\i  every  eUabiiflied  go- 

mence  a  plan  of  active 
;ri.'al  project  of  march - 
as  pofsible  of  the  strong 
the  greatest  part  of  the 
,  and  leave  the  royalists 
all,  they  will  be  immedi- 
s,  and  serve  as  points  to 
ts  of  England,  Holland, 
:oast,  reudy  to  favour  the 
lies  by  sea,  as  the  armies 

nbarking  onr  cavalry  and 
ispendedon  Monday,  but 
;orous  exertions  are  now 
[transports  in  which  they 
is  supposed  to  be  medi- 

ourse  broken  off.   General 
o  Antwerp,  where  he  i^ 


lanufacturers  arising  fTom 
ly  bankruptcies  in  coftse- 
a  to  threaten  more.  Tiie 
t  for  an  act  to  authorise 
dit  of  the  banking  houses 
e  have  adopted  a  measure 
it  of  the  banking  houses 
n  hOuouraUe  amd  charac- 

tradesmen,  and  inhabi 
:-T  of  April,  todeliber-u 
■:■  -  of  the  ?-mkiag  housi  ■■, 
liairaittee  of  fifteen  wr 
the  bank:-,  and  to  tspor 
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7be  refirt  efth*  dmrniltte. 

We,  your  Committee,  proceed  w//i  latiifacihn  to  report  what  we  have 
done  in  the  execution  of  the  important  duty  committed  to  us,  because  we 
have  found  in  the  funds  of  the  respective  bank'  of  Ridley,  Cookson  ami  G>.— 
Surtces,  Burdon,  and  Co.  —  Baker,  Hcdley,  and  Co.  —  and  Lambton  and  Co. 
a  stability  beyond  our  most  ^anguine  expectations. 

These  funds  appeared  so  substantial,  and  so  effective,  that  we  found  muck 
difHculty  in  prevailing  upon  ourselves  to  accept  the  offer  of  those  gentlemen, 
to  pledge  specifically  their  respective  private  real  and  personal  estates,  for 
the  fulfilment  of  their  banking  engagements.  But  the  uffer  was  made  with 
so  much  eamcitnefs,  that  we  have  incorporated  that  measure  into  the  plan 
we  have  to  submit  to  your  consideration. 

Onr  inquiries  were  directed  to  the  ascertaining  with  precision  the  amount 
«f  the  paper  ifsued  by  these  banks,  and  now  in  circulation ;  and  we  learned 
that  it  did  not  exceed  in  the  whole,  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pouiidsf 
a  sum  which  bears  a  small  proportion  to  tlie  amount  of  their  funds.  Ad\'er- 
ting  to  their  private  fortunes,  we  found  in  them  a  security  almost  without 
limit. 

In  such  circumstances,  we  deem  the  plan  about  te  be  proposed  nercfsarf, 
only  because*  at  such  a  juncture  as  the  present,  nothing  ought  to  be  omitted 
that  may  remove  frnoa  the  most  distrustful,  every  puticle  of  doubt  and  sus« 
picion. 

With  this  view,  we  suggest  the  propriety  of  all  who  are  any  way  con-  - 
nected  with  the  landed  or  commerciHl  interests  of  this  town  and  the  ad- 
joining counties,  entering  into  a  guarantee  for  the  space  of  twelvemontfav 
.securing  to  the  holders  of  the  notes  of  these  banks  the  full  sum  due  upon 
them.  It  is  our  idea  that  every  gentleman  Hiould  name  the  sum  for  which 
he  will  be  answerable,  and  that  proper  persons  fliould  be  authorised  to  call 
for  the  sums  subscribed,  cr  any  part  of  them,  if  ever  they  fliould  be  necef- 
sary,  to  aid  the  funds  of  the  banks ;  which,  we  confefs,  to  us  appears  hardly 
poGible.  We  have  explained  this  branch  of  our  plan,  by  preparing  a  sulj- 
scription  paper,  signing  it,  and  by  adding,  opposite  to  our  names,  the  sum* 
we  are  ready  to  advance,  if  called  upon.  It  is  intended  that  this  subscripti- 
on Ihall  be  kept  open  untii  <*  amounts  to  L.  230,000,  the  whole  value  «f  the 
notes  in  circulation ;  and  tkat  the  gentlemen  to  whom  this  authority  is  com- 
mitted, (liall  be  of  the  highcjt  respectability ;  and  te  them  fliall  be  given 
by  the  bankers  that  pledge  of  their  private  fortunes  which  tiiey  so  honoura- 
bly propose. 

We  with  to  recommend  to  these  gentlemen,  not  to  resume  their  businefs 
nil  some  day  in  the  ensuing  week,  by  which  time  it  is  evident  to  us  that 
they  will  hi:  fully  enabled  to  answer  every  pofsible  demand ;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  to  ifsuc  -iuch  cafli  as  may  be  necefsary  to  answer  the  demands  of 
alt  who  a'e  empl    -J  in  the  coal  works  and  manufactories. 

The  jxopiicti.       >f  the   Commercial  Bank  having  stated  to  the  public 

'ff  yesterja/,  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  continue  bankers;  and 

given  the  strongest  afsuranccs  of  their  ability  to  answer  every  de- 

i^n  tb«ai,  vc  did  not  think  it  necefsary  to  examine  particularly  the 

11  tlieii  ucbt*  and  credits ;    but  we  wifli  to  recommend  it  strongly  to 

the  other  bankers,  ihat  as  so</ii  »«  pofsibk,  every  proper  aid  be  given  to  that 

h*us'-  to  eni'-c  llicm  to  liquidatt  ihur  affairs  with  the  utmost  dispatch. 

\''- 1:  canno;  ronciiide  this  report,  without  expreising  ourselves  highly  fa- 
-  s;:  li  with  tl>e  conduct  of  the  genr  men  cf  the  tour  banki  who  gave  us  a 
areta^ and  who,  wnh  that  oprmti^  %nd  i.bcrality  becoming  men  coiuci- 
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oiu  of  their  integrity,  afforded   us  the  fullest  information  concerning  theif 
circumstances  and  transactions. 


I 


St.  Pcmbertoft 
Sam.  Lawton 
Nath.  Clayton 
Ralph  Heron 
Malin  Sorlbic 
Anth.  Hood 
John  E.  BlacXett 


James  Rudman,  chairman 
Tho.  Cha.  Bigge 
Henry  U.  Reay 
John  Graham  Clarke 
A.  Adams 
Walter  Hall 
T.  K.  Hcadlam 
Wm.  Darnell 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  proposed  guarantee  was  immediately  entered 
into  by  the  gentlemen  Rresent,  and  the  sums  subscribed  before  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening  amounted  to  Three  Hundred  and  Twenty-two  Thousand 
Two  Hundred  founds. 

Two  regiments  of  emigrant  French  are  to  be  raised  in  England,  to  consist 
of  noo;  the  duke  d'Hatcourt  is  to  command  one,  and  the  marquis  de  Choi- 
seul  the  other.  They  will  embark  from  this  country  to  act  with  the  French 
princes  the  moment  they  arc  completed. 

The  duke  of  Richmond  has  introduced  in  the  Sufsex  militia  the  round  hat, 
which  the  artillery  have  taken  by  his  Grace's  recommendation.  The  effect 
is,  that  this  corps  has  an  appearance  lefs  smart  tlian  that  of  any  other  regi- 
ment in  the  kingdom.  ,     .,•      j     , 

By  private  letters  from  Biufsels,  we  learn  that  generals  Miranda,  Laiuue,    ,; 
and  Sttngtn  have  been  executed  at  Paris.  ... 

Fi»J  thousand  persons,  most  of  them  of  rank,  had  been  seized  m  conse- 
qoence  of  the  late  decree  of  the  Convention.  Amongst  them  are  many 
women  of  high  rank.  They  are  doomed  to  fall  victims  to  the  sangumary 
disposition  of  the  ruling  factiqn  in  Paris  ;  we  may  expect  to  be  soon  lliock- 
ed  by  the  horrid  detail  of  another  mafsacre; 

The  ftiips  in  the  harbour  of  Bourdeax,  laden  with  corn,  which  had  bef.^ 
seized  on  the  commencement  of  the  war,  have  been  since  permuted  to  take 
in  their  cargoes  and  depart. 

Eait  India  Houiej^mdntsday  /IprU  3.  A  general  court  of  proprietors  was  con- 
vened on  special  affairs,  when  a  much  greater  number  ot  stockholders  were 
present  than  on  any  former  recent  occasion.     As  soon  as  the  Chairman  and 
Court  of  Directors  were  seated,  the  clerk  read  a  paper  sent  by  the  court  in 
reply  to  the  resolutions  eommunicsted  to  the  Chairman  by  Mr  Dundas,  which 
consisted  of  a  long  detail  of  observitions  upon  the  several  resolutions,  respec- 
tively couched  in  terms  of  great  acutenefs,  and  propriety,  and  pointcdnefs  of 
application.    As  soon  as  the  paper  was  read,  Mr  Baring  (the  chairman)  pro- 
duced a.  resolution,  which  he  submitted  to  the  opinion  and  decision  of  the 
general  court.   Its  purport  was,  to  declare  thpir  approbation  of  the  answer  gi- 
ven by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  Mr  Dundas,  on  the  subject  of  the  resolutions 
communicated  by  him,  as  the  resolutions  which  that  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  intended  to  submit  to  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  terms  on 
which  the  legislature  might  in  his  judgement  agree  to  grant  to  the  Cor^patiy 
a  new  charter,  securing  to  them  a  continuance  of  their  eachisive  trade  lot 
the  period  of  twenty  years. 

This  motion,  after  a  conversation  of  some  length,  was  agreed  to  unam- 
mouily. 

Some  resolutions  were  then  moved  and  pafsed  respecting  the  future  re- 
gulations of  Ihipping,  8tc.  After  which  the  court  adjounied,  the  chairman 
observing,  that  from  the  urgency  of  their  affairs,  he  might  probably  very 
toon  have  occasion  to  call  anelhci  meeting. 
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